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Art.  I.-THE  EEFOEMATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  CambriJge  Modern  Hietory.  Vol.  II.  The  Eeformation 
(Chapters  XIII.-XVI.).  Cambridge  University  Press. 
1903. 

Tn  returning*  to  the  ‘  Cambiidge  Modern  History,’  and 
taking  up  the  story  of  the  English  Eeformation,  our 
first  feeling  is  one  of  sorrow  that  the  master  mind  is 
removed  which  should  have  watched  over  this  volume.  The 
editors  regret  ‘  the  chapter  on  the  Council  of  Trent  which 
‘  Lord  Acton  had  intended  to  write.  No  living  historian 
‘  could  hope  to  bring  to  this  task  the  wealth  of  accumulated 
‘  knowledge  that  Lord  Acton  commanded,  or  his  special 
*  opportunities  of  insight.’  That  chapter  will  never  be 
written;  and  an  event  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  world  is  the  most  important  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  recorded  here,  though  with  much  ability  and  knowledge, 
yet  without  the  sanction  of  his  high  authority  to  explain 
its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  history. 

Indeed  the  editors  and  contributors  have  done  their  work 
thoroughly  and  well ;  we  have  here  a  clear  and  thoughtful 
account  of  the  great  movement  which  fills  the  period  with 
ideas  aud  events  unknown  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
What  we  miss  is  neither  clearness  of  presentation,  nor  com¬ 
pleteness  of  knowledge,  nor  balance  of  judgement;  all  that 
is  wanting  is  the  mind  and  the  man  to  whom  all  the  history 
was  present  at  once,  and  whose  sympathy  was  as  great  as 
his  knowledge.  Those  who  knew  Lord  Acton  best  knew 
how  the  friend  of  Gladstone  and  Dollinger  was  a  warm 
assertor  of  authority  and  at  the  same  time  a  friend  of 
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liberty,  whose  European  training  did  not  lessen  his  love  for 
his  own  country,  and  whose  interest  in  the  English  Church 
was  only  second,  if  second,  to  his  interest  in  his  own.  There 
could  be  no  fear  of  his  not  doing  justice  to  England  in  her 
stormy  passage  from  medisevalism  to  that  position  which, 
call  it  Protestant  or  Anglo-Catholic,  is  unique  in  Europe. 

To  Lord  Acton  the  treatment  of  the  English  Reformation 
would  have  been  specially  interesting,  for  he  knew,  as  no 
one  now  does,  the  relations  of  our  insular  Reformation  with 
Rome  {ind  with  Protestant  Europe,  and  he  could,  better  than 
anyone  else,  have  kept  clear  of  overstating,  or  of  under¬ 
stating,  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  upon  the  course  of 
secular  events,  the  responsible  and  irresponsible  elements  of 
action. 

It  is  almost  unavoidable,  when  history  is  written  by 
several  contributors,  that  some  loss  of  continuity  should  be 
incurred.  In  the  present  instance,  the  change  of  sovereigns 
brought  in  capital  changes  in  policy ;  but  even  so,  many  of 
the  actors  were  the  same  men  and  women,  and  external  con¬ 
ditions  did  not  change  with  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 
Ecclesiastical  history  is  done  justice  to,  because  the  lines  of 
division  here  coincide  with  the  succession  of  princes ;  but 
such  subjects  as  the  agrarian  revolution  (well  handled  by 
Professor  Pollard,  but  only  slightly  touched  by  Mr.  Gairdner), 
and  the  relations  with  France  and  Spain,  which  involve  a 
sequence  of  events,  call  for  continuous  treatment.  In  the 
first  case,  more  prominence  might  have  been  given  in  this 
history  to  the  dislocation  of  rural  economy  caused  by  the 
substitution  of  competition  for  custom,  through  capitalist 
tillage  ;  which,  complicated  by  the  system  of  enclosures  and 
the  confiscation  of  abbey  lands,  broke  up  the  foundations  of 
English  society,  and  came  to  a  head  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.  In  the  second  case,  the  partition  of  Burgundy  is  im¬ 
portant  as  one  of  the  dividing  lines  between  medimval  and 
modern,  feudal  and  national  history.  The  lands  are  thrown 
together,  and  the  armies  pass  into  the  hands  of  great 
sovereigns  ;  and  the  problem  of  Italy  is  no  longer  a  quarrel  of 
princely  houses,  but  a  lengthened  national  contest  between 
France  and  Spain,  in  which  France  is  worsted,  first  at  Pavia, 
which  loses  her  the  north,  and  thirty  years  later  at  St. 
Quentin,  which  was  the  cause  of  her  final  retirement  from 
Naples. 

Mr.  Gairdner,  in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
tells  a  story  with  which  he  has  long  been  familiar,  and  we 
miss  the  newer  touch  which  gives  freshness  to  Professor 
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Pollard’s  ‘  Edward  VI.’  and  Professor  Maitland’s  ‘  Elizabeth.’ 
We  want  to  hear  more  about  Wolsey’s  policy,  his  place  in 
Europe,  his  relation  to  the  King,  the  reason  of  his  fall. 
What  was  his  policy  ?  In  the  early  part  of  Henry’s  reign, 
we  can  see  little  but  the  desire  to  shine ;  the  conceit  of  cui 
adhaereo  prwest  made  the  King  pose  as  universal  arbiter; 
and  an  arbiter  who  has  no  friends  or  enemies  except  for  the 
moment,  and  little  solid  strength  to  rest  upon,  is  too  much 
of  a  weathercock  to  be  respected.  Henry,  with  Wolsey  as 
his  minister,  had  played  this  game  for  ten  years  before  it 
was  forced  upon  him  that  Germany  did  not  regard  him  as 
a  serious  candidate  for  the  Empire,  and  that  Charles  V.  did 
not  value  highly  an  alliance  which  brought  him  little  gold 
and  few  soldiers ;  and  he  learnt  only  by  degrees  that  in 
balancing  the  Valois  and  Hapsburg  interests  his  object 
should  be,  not  to  make  France  or  Spain  his  vassal,  but  to 
keep  clear  of  European  complications  as  far  as  possible. 
He  was  more  cautious  after  the  election  of  Charles  V.  than 
before ;  Spain  with  the  Netherlands  plus  the  Empire  was 
enough  to  sober  him,  and  Pavia  (1525)  convinced  him  of 
Charles  V.’s  power. 

What  are  the  grounds  of  the  statement,  so  often  made, 
and  repeated  here,  that  Wolsey  in  his  fourteen  years  of 
power  ‘raised  England  from  the  rank  of  a  second-rate 
‘  power  among  the  nations  ’?  It  is  difficult  to  separate  Wolsey 
from  his  master.  Which  was  responsible  for  the  traditional 
alliance  with  Spain  in  1522,  and  the  fantastic  idea  of  par¬ 
titioning  France  in  1526,  recalling  the  Plantagenet  wars? 
The  grand  design  came  to  nothing,  since  Charles  V.  did  not 
see  his  own  advantage  in  it.  Did  Henry  himself,  did  Wolsey 
believe  in  it?  It  is  hardly  credible.  The  shifting  alliances 
and  wars  until  1529  point  to  a  want  of  clear  counsels,  rather 
than  an  adjustment  of  the  European  balance,  or  a  settled 
preference  of  Flemings  or  French  as  commercial  neighbours. 
England  had  indeed  little  to  do  with  the  main  movements  of 
European  history,  which  centred  in  the  person  of  Charles  V. 
Diplomacy,  except  that  of  Rome,  was  a  new  thing;  the 
division  of  Europe  into  nations  was  incomplete,  and  nations 
knew  less  of  each  than  Europe  now  knows  of  the  East. 
England’s  true  policy  was  that  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  an  insular  policy,  aiming  at  no  conquests,  building  up  the 
strength  of  the  nation  by  economy,  commerce,  and  a  strong 
navy.  Wolsey’s  ‘  spirited  ’  foreign  policy  did  not  strengthen 
England  in  proportion  to  its  expense  and  its  showy  ap¬ 
pearance.  No  doubt  he  kept  England  before  the  world, 
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and  personally  played  a  splendid  part  among  the  states¬ 
men  of  Europe.  He  knew  the  value  of  a  cardinal’s  trappings 
and  a  stately  presence  ;  and  even  now  he  imposes  by 
his  magnificence.  He  was  a  man  of  imagination,  capacity 
and  quickness ;  at  home  he  did  well  as  Chancellor,  without 
much  experience  ;  he  was  a  good  organiser  and  adminis¬ 
trator,  economical  in  finance,  a  patron  of  learning.  He  had 
some  large  designs  of  Church  reform;  he  protected  the 
Church  from  the  storm  which  fell  upon  her  when  he  was 
gone;  but  he  was  an  enemy  of  Parliaments,  and  fiattered 
Henry’s  absolutism.  He  created  nothing  durable,  whereas 
Cromwell  has  left  his  mark  on  the  country  to  this  day. 
That  he  fell  is  no  more  than  to  say  that  he  served  Henry 
VIII.,  who  when  he  was  tired  of  a  minister,  always  listened 
to  his  enemies.  He  was  too  brilliant — urit  fulgore  suo — and 
he  did  not,  after  all,  keep  the  peace,  or  make  his  master  the 
arbiter  of  Europe. 

After  the  European  settlement  of  Cambray  (1529)  Henry 
reverted  to  his  father’s  policy  of  peace  abroad,  unification  at 
home,  and  consolidation  of  the  royal  power.  Wales  was 
organised,  Ireland  taken  in  hand,  approaches  made  towards 
union  with  Scotland;  the  Church  was  humbled,  the  royal 
power  was  strengthened  in  every  direction ;  a  process  which, 
after  the  disintegration  produced  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
no  doubt  made  for  unity;  for  if  the  King  was  now  King 
more  completely  than  ever,  England  was  also  more  com¬ 
pletely  England. 

The  steps  of  Henry’s  anti-papal  action  are  marked  by  the 
phases  of  the  divorce  affair.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
moves  in  the  game  answering  moves  from  the  other  side,  or 
as  part  of  a  larger  game  the  plan  of  which  was  already  laid. 
We  believe  that  if  there  had  been  no  dispute  about  the 
divorce,  there  would  still  have  been  a  quarrel  with  the 
Church.  Every  powerful  King  of  England  had  scores  to 
settle  with  the  Church,  and  Henry’s  quarrel,  once  begun, 
was  sure  to  be  carried  through  to  the  end.  Cromwell 
pointed  out  to  him  what  could  be  done,  and  he  knew  how  to 
do  it.  We  must  not  deny  to  Henry  VIII.,  able  statesman  as 
he  was,  a  design  beyond  passion  and  obstinacy  in  separating 
his  kingdom  from  Rome.  Whether  he  acted  as  a  tyrant 
and  a  libertine,  or  as  a  man  of  stricken  conscience  and  the 
kindly  father  of  his  people,  or  as  a  secular  politician,  he  was 
a  statesman  and  did  not  often  act  without  a  meaning.  All 
with  him  was  clear  and  complete  for  the  moment :  his  im¬ 
pulses,  though  furious,  were  never  blind  ;  he  was  a  man  not 
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only  of  imperious  will,  but  of  strong  intellect ;  and  he  had 
spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  a  practical  study  of  the 
politics  of  Europe.  Original  in  action,  he  was  not  original 
in  thought ;  but  he  learnt  something  from  each  of  the  heads 
which  he  set  one  after  another  rolling;  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  he  was  served  at  the  critical  period  by  Cranmer,  the 
most  versatile  and  ingenious  of  churchmen,  and  that  his 
statecraft  was  guided  by  Cromwell,  than  whom  no  more 
clear-sighted,  if  not  far-sighted  politician  has  ever  borne 
rule  in  England. 

In  Thomas  Cromwell,  Henry  had  a  minister  as  free  from 
scruples  as  himself.  Mr.  Goldwiu  Smith’s  characterisation 
of  him  is  admirable  : 

‘Cromwell  was  exceedingly  able,  daring,  and  absolutely  without 
scruple  .  .  .  His  gospel  was  Machiavelli.  Keligious  convictions  he 
probably  had  none.  Of  conscience  he  was  wholly  devoid.  But  he 
saw  that,  in  the  King’s  present  temper,  Protestantism,  or  at  least  war 
on  the  Pope  and  clergy,  was  the  winning  game.  He  pricked  the  King 
onward  and  opened  to  him  a  vista  not  only  of  power,  but  of  immense 
spoils.’ 

When  a  tyiunt  conceives  a  thirst  for  blood,  his  most 
acceptable  servant  is  the  minister  who  will  point  out  victims 
and  prepare  them  for  sacrifice.  Cromwell  wrote  in  his  note¬ 
book,  ‘  Item,  the  Abbot  of  Glaston  to  be  tried  at  Glaston, 
‘  and  also  to  be  executed  there  with  his  complices.  Item, 
‘  to  see  that  the  evidence  be  well  sorted,  and  the  indictments 
‘  well  drawn  against  the  said  abbots  and  their  complices.’ 
This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many.  He  who  could  write 
this  in  his  private  notes  must  have  been  a  bad  man  and 
worthy  of  his  fate.  Henry  must  have  despised  the  morality 
of  his  dme  damnee,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  con¬ 
temptuous  rejection  and  destruction  of  the  tool  that  had 
served  him,  when  it  was  blunted  by  use. 

Cromwell  was  a  very  able  administrator.  But  if  we  look 
for  statesmanship,  what  do  we  find?  No  consistency  in 
foreign  politics ;  at  home,  naked  despotism,  degradation  of 
Parliament,  and  exaltation  of  royal  power  in  its  place, 
arbitrary  taxation,  wholesale  confiscations  and  executions, 
an  xmcertain  balancing  of  old  and  new  in  religion ;  and 
finally  the  extinction  of  one  estate  of  the  realm  in  the 
assumption  of  supreme  ecclesiastical  power.  The  King’s 
despotic  power  could  be  and  was  overthrown  in  the  course 
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of  the  following  century,  and,  strange  to  say,  by  the  very 
class  whom  Cromwell  had  raised  to  power ;  but  the  mona¬ 
steries,  once  gone,  could  not  be  replaced,  and  Cromwell’s 
ecclesiastical  legislation  has  never  been  reversed.  In  this, 
and  not  in  the  dramatic  story  of  the  divorce,  lies  the  serious 
interest  of  the  reign. 

At  the  outset  it  seemed  likely  that  Henry  would  succeed 
and  would  carry  the  Pope  with  him.  Royal  power  was 
everywhere  in  the  ascendant.  Henry  VIIT.  had  occasion  to 
observe,  in  his  dealings  with  Charles  and  Francis,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  an  Empire  and  an  Imperial  crown.  Louis 
XI.  had  taken  the  French  crown  hora  de  page.  Francis  I. 
purchased  of  the  Pope  with  the  money  of  his  clergy  licence 
to  disregard  the  rights  of  Chapters  and  take  into  his  own 
hand  the  appointment  to  all  great  benefices.  He  acted  as 
Empereur  en  aon  royanme  as  despotically  as  any  Tudor. 
Charles  V.  was  Emperor  in  Spain  more  than  in  the  Empire 
itself ;  even  in  Germany,  the  most  priestridden  of  countries, 
something  was  done  to  diminish  the  power  of  ecclesiastical 
potentates.  Henry  VIII.  was  well  enough  acquainted  with 
English  history  to  know  that  English  kings  had  styled 
themselves  Basileus  and  Imperator.  The  original,  or  at  all 
events  the  expressed,  intention  of  Henry  VIII.  went  no 
further  than  to  undo  Papal  usurpation  and  restore  to  the 
Crown  its  ancient  imperial  rights.  As  early  as  1399  an  Act 
was  passed  in  the  English  Parliament  declaring  that  ‘  the 
crown  and  realm  of  England  had  been  in  all  time  past  so 
free  that  neither  Pope  nor  any  other  outside  the  realm  had 
a  right  to  meddle  therewith.’  Earlier  still  William  I.  had 
said  ‘  nolui  nec  volo  ’  to  Gregory  VII.,  and  his  son  Henry 
had  counselled  moderation  to  the  Pope,  ‘  ne,  quod  invitus 
‘  faciam,  a  vestra  me  cogatis  recedere  obedientia.’  ‘  Clericis 
‘  laicos,*  ‘praemunire,’  ‘ circumspecte  agatis’  are  similar 
mediaeval  amenities.  No  such  plain  language  was  used 
now.  The  points  in  dispute  were  to  be  arranged  ‘  amicably, 
‘  charitably,  and  reasonably,’  and  the  Pope  was  to  be  moved 
to  make  ‘some  friendly,  loving,  and  tolerable  composition 
‘  for  their  settlement.’ 

But  when  it  appeared  that  the  divorce  was  not  to  be  had 
from  Rome,  the  King  determined  to  make  an  end  and 
declare  his  own  supremacy,  thus  taking  away  from  the 
English  clergy  their  power  of  obstruction.  The  clergy  could 
not  now  combine  with  the  baronage,  which  had  gone  down 
in  the  current  of  time,  nor  with  the  commons,  whose  day 
had  not  yet  come.  They  were  rich  but  not  powerful; 
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numerous,  but  not  influential  or  respectable,  and  their  wealth 
and  splendour  only  pointed  them  out  as  an  easy  prey  to  the 
spoiler.  A  consciousness  of  weakness  and  unpopularity 
helps  to  explain  the  submissive  attitude  of  the  clergy  in  the 
troubles  that  ensued.  Circumstances  had  deprived  them  of 
political  power ;  their  own  shortcomings  had  taken  away 
spiritual  power.  They  could  make  no  answer  to  Colet’s 
grievous  denunciations  in  his  ‘  Concio  ad  Clerum  ’  preached 
before  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  in  1512,  and  when  the 
storm  came  they  went  down  before  it. 

The  first  act  of  the  Reformation  drama  was  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  clergy.  It  was  soon  done  by  the  threat  of 
prwmunire  penalties,  followed  by  the  declaration  of  the  royal 
supremacy.  Some  among  both  clergy  and  laity  must  have 
smelled  the  battle  afar  off,  and  such  men  as  More  and  Fisher 
may  have  had  forebodings  of  the  martyr’s  death  in  store  for 
them ;  but  Convocation  bowed  to  the  King’s  will,  and  after 
some  demur  agreed  to  the  famous  acknowledgement  of  the 
King  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church  and  clergy, 
quantum  perChristi  legem  licet  (1531).  ‘Qui  tacet  consentire 
‘  videtur,’  said  Archbishop  Warham ;  and  one  replied, 
‘  Itaque  tacemus  omnes.’  Under  which  tacet  what  momentous 
issues  were  hidden  !  What  silence  was  ever  more  eloquent  ? 

It  was  a  slight  phrase,  says  Ranke,*  but  one  of  the  weightiest 
import.  The  very  existence  of  the  clergy  as  an  order  had  hitherto 
depended  precisely  on  their  claim  to  a  legislative  power  independent 
of  the  temporal  supremacy,  as  being  their  original  right ;  on  its  univer¬ 
sal  maintenance  rested  the  Papacy  and  its  influence  on  the  several 
countries. 

The  term  ‘  Supreme  Head  ’  was  ambiguous,  and  was  pro¬ 
bably  intended  to  be  so.  The  phrase  was  accepted  with  the 
less  reluctance  because  it  might  be  interpreted  so  as  to  save 
a  tender  conscience  ;  it  was  imposed  the  more  readily  because 
it  gave  occasion  for  further  developement  as  might  be  re¬ 
quired. 

Mr.  Gairdner  makes  little  mention  of  Convocation:  but 
as  Henry  obtained  Parliamentary  sanction  for  his  secular 
government,  so  in  his  ecclesiastical  legislation  he  obtained 
the  concurrence  of  Convocation,  or  at  least  of  chosen  divines 
nominated  by  himself.  After  the  business  of  the  praemunire 
this  may  very  likely  not  represent  the  conscientious  opinion 
of  the  clergy,  for  the  clergy,  like  the  Locrians,  legislated 

*  History  of  England,  ii.  4  (vol.  i.  p.  138,  English  translation). 
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with  a  rope  round  their  necks  ;  but  a  body  like  Convocation 
is  bound  by  what  it  does,  not  by  what  it  thinks.  In  the 
matter  of  the  Ten  Articles  (1530)  and  of  the  Six  Articles 
(1539)  Convocation  was  certainly  consulted ;  and  the  fact 
is  worth  noting,  if  only  because  it  shows  the  depth  of 
subservience  to  which  the  clergy  had  fallen.  For  the  Ten 
Articles,  the  first  Anglican  Confession  of  Faith,  were  a  con¬ 
cession  to  the  Lutherans,  with  whom  at  this  moment  Henry 
was  cultivating  relations,  and  contain  much  matter  taken 
verbatim  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg ;  the  Six  Articles 
were  a  return  to  Roman  doctrine.  Convocation  passed  them 
both,  almost  without  debate.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
The  King  became  more  violent  and  tyrannical  year  by  year ; 
the  proceedings  in  Parliament  are  the  best  comment  upon 
those  of  Convocation;  and  in  both  assemblies  submission 
was  the  only  means  of  avoiding  punishment. 

There  was  no  intention  of  departing  from  the  Roman 
Church ;  no  thought  of  schism.  The  King  of  England  w'as 
henceforth  to  be  Emperor  in  his  own  realm,  not  High  Priest 
or  Pope,  and  so  it  was  understood  by  clergy  and  laity  alike. 
Bnt  Cromwell  looked  beyond  the  divorce  question.  He 
looked  abroad,  and  saw  in  Germany  Protestant  princes 
supreme  in  their  own  dominions.  He  saw,  moreover,  in  the 
resistance  offered  to  Charles  V.  by  the  Lutheran  States  of 
Germany  the  promise  of  a  power  which  should  balance  that 
of  Spain,  and  at  the  head  of  which  should  stand  not  France, 
but  England.  To  make  the  English  power  effective,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  King  absolute  and  the  clergy  sub¬ 
missive  ;  and  by  clearing  away  the  supports  of  Roman 
authority  as  well  as  its  name  Cromwell  created  a  more  com¬ 
plete  despotism  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  than  that  even  which 
existed  in  secular  affairs.  For  Cromwell,  the  oppressor  of 
the  Church,  was  also  the  restorer  of  Parliament:  Parliament, 
it  is  true,  almost  as  submissive  as  Convocation,  but  with  a 
history  of  precedent  and  privilege  at  its  back,  of  which  the 
Church,  cut  off  from  Christendom,  was  now  deprived. 

Down  to  the  year  1533  nothing  was  done  which  could  not 
be  justified  to  Rome,  but  in  1534  were  passed  the  Act  for  the 
Submission  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  declar¬ 
ing  the  exercise  of  ‘  all  manner  of  spiritual  authority  or  juris- 
‘  diction  ’  to  be  vested  in  the  king  as  ‘the  only  supreme  head 
‘  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  called  Anglicana  Eccle- 
‘  sia  ’ ;  the  saving  clause,  quantum  per  Christi  legem  licet,  being 
now  omitted ;  though,  as  a  concession,  the  words  ‘  on  earth’ 
were  added. 
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Mr.  Gairdner  gives  no  account  of  the  fall  of  Cromwell, 
as  sudden  as  that  of  Wolsey  and  as  difficult  to  account  for. 
Not  even  Henry  VIII.  would  have  put  Cromwell  to  death 
because  Anne  of  Cleves  was  not  a  beauty.  Moreover,  he 
married  Anne  Boleyn  in  January,  and  made  Cromwell  an 
earl  in  April.  The  Cleves  marriage  was  the  occasion  not 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  It  is  probable  that  Norfolk  and 
his  party,  by  whom  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles  was  pressed 
upon  the  King,  pointed  out  that  Cromwell’s  intrigues  with 
the  Lutherans,  his  scheme  of  a  Scandinavian  and  Lutheran 
league  against  Pope  and  Emperor,  his  protection  of  Protes¬ 
tants,  the  destruction  of  images  and  shrines,  the  purging 
out  of  ‘  superstitions,’  perhaps  the  publication  of  the  English 
Bible  and  introduction  of  English  services — to  all  of  which 
Henry,  of  course,  had  been  a  party — threw  the  imputation 
of  heresy  upon  him.  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  gave  colour 
to  this  :  the  Cleves  affair,  marriage  and  alliance,  was  reason 
for  displeasure,  both  personally,  and  as  engaging  Henry  in  a 
great  Continental  enterprise  ;  and  neither  justice  nor  mercy 
was  known  to  the  tyrant. 

Mr.  Gairdner  is  scarcely  satisfactory  when  he  speaks  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
results  of  this,  the  most  high-handed  measure  that  England 
had  known  since  the  Conquest.  Till  lately,  historians 
held  the  Whig  doctrine,  enshrined  by  Hallam,  that  the 
monks  on  the  whole  deserved  their  fate,  that  monasticism 
was  obsolete,  and  that  the  abbey  lands  were  better  in  the 
hands  of  laymen.  Now,  in  spite  of  Fronde’s  advocacy  of  the 
same  cause,  those  who  write  about  it  lament  the  spoliation 
and  destruction. 

‘  All  over  the  country  men  beheld  with  sadness  a  host  of  deserted 
buildings  with  ruined  walls,  where  formerly  rich  and  poor  used  to 
receive  hospitality  on  their  travels ;  where  gentlemen  could  obtain 
loans  on  easy  terms  or  deposit  precious  documents,  as  in  places  more 
secure  than  their  own  homes ;  where  the  needy  always  found  relief  and 
shelter,  and  where  spiritual  wants  were  attended  to  no  less  than 
jjhysical.  The  blank  was  felt  particularly  in  solitary  and  mountiiinous 
districts,  where  the  monks  had  assisted  travellers,  often  commercial 
travellers  and  “  baggers  of  corn,”  whose  services  were  most  useful  to  the 
country  side,  with  men  and  horses  to  pursue  their  journeys  in  safety. 
“  Also  the  abbeys,”  said  Aske,  “  was  one  of  the  beauties  of  this  realm 
to  all  men  and  strangers  passing  through  the  same;  all  gentlemen 
much  succoured  in  their  needs  with  money,  their  younger  sons  there 
succoured,  and  in  nunneries  their  daughters  brought  up  in  virtue,  and 
also  their  evidences  (i.e.  title-deeds)  and  money  left  to  the  uses  of 
infants  in  abbeys’  hands — always  sure  there.  And  such  abbeys  as 
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were  near  the  danger  of  seabanka  great  maintainers  of  seawalls  and 
dykes,  maintainers  and  builders  of  bridges  and  highways  [and]  such 
other  things  for  the  commonwealth.”  .  . 

‘  The  education  of  the  people  was  largely  due  to  the  convent  schools ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  suffered  very  severely  not  only  from  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  but  perhaps  even  more  from  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  chantries  which  began  at  the  end  of  the  reign,  for  the 
chantry  priest  was  often  the  local  schoolmaster.  Nor  did  the  boasted 
educational  foundations  of  Edward  VI.  do  much  to  redress  the  wrong, 
for  in  truth  his  schools  were  old  schools  refounded  with  poorer  endow¬ 
ments.’  (P.  467.) 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  suppression,  Mr.  Gairdner  pro- 
nouncesno  judgement, though  we  may  gather  from  his  remarks 
that  he  thinks  the  cliarge  against  the  monks  insufficient.* 
It  appears  to  us  that  anyone  who  will  read  impartially,  not 
Froude,  but  Froude’s  authorities  as  set  forth  by  Wright  on 
one  hand  and  by  Gasquet  and  Dixon  on  the  other,  will  be 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  evidence  against  the  monks 
(obtained  we  know  how)  proved  a  certain  amount  of  laxity  in 
discipline,  a  little  scandal  of  a  grave  nature,  wasteful  but  not 
fraudulent  husbandry,  a  great  deal  of  uncultured  and  super¬ 
stitious  simplicity  and  idleness :  certainly  nothing  which 
could  not  have  been  reformed.  The  case  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Templars  in  the  fourteenth  century.  There,  as  here, 
there  were  a  few  scandalous  instances  which  put  an  engine 
of  destruction  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  enemies  ;  not 
only  were  the  victims  ruined,  but  the  injustice  done  to  their 
fame  has  never  been  fully  redressed.  Perhaps  no  more  un¬ 
just  and  unwise  action  is  recorded  in  English  history. 

During  the  last  seventeen  years  of  Henry  VIII.’s  reign 
the  progress  of  religious  reform  in  Christendom  was  very 
rapid.  Foreign  teachers,  with  their  books  and  opinions, 
came  over  to  England ;  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
Parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  prevalence  of  strange 
doctrines  and  the  circulation  of  heretical  books.  Such  men 
as  Latimer,  Foxe,  Goodrich,  and  Ferrars  were  made  bishops, 
and  sat  by  the  side  of  the  men  who  were  afterwards  their 
judges,  Gardiner  and  Tunstall.  No  man  knew  whether  his 
brother  might  not  smite  him  secretly,  as  Joab  smote  Abner. 
The  country  was  full  of  heresy,  and  the  clergy  did  not  know 
how  to  act.  It  was  not  yet  as  in  the  days  of  Mary — then, 
the  distinction  between  Catholic  and  heretic  was  clearly 
drawn ;  those  who  had  doubted  in  Henry’s  reign,  and  made 
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wp  their  minds  under  Edward,  had  to  recant  or  go  to  the  fire. 
But  in  the  days  of  the  quarrel  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Rome,  the  writings  of  the  German  reformers  were  new  to  the 
English,  and  the  Bible  was  as  yet  little  known.  Men  were 
still  hesitating  and  making  up  their  minds,  not  yet  united 
by  the  tender  yet  dreadful  bond  of  a  common  enthusiasm 
and  danger.  Not  only  the  tailors  and  weavers  of  the  towns 
and  the  young  men  at  the  Universities  were  attracted  by  the 
new  doctrines,  which  were  regarded  by  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  and  middle-aged  men  generally  as  no  less  vulgar 
than  dangerous ;  those  of  the  clergy  themselves  who  were 
interested  in  the  new  learning,  those  who  liked  novelty  and 
the  excitement  of  unorthodoxy,  those  also  who  shared  in 
the  genuine  feeling  which  caused  the  Reformation,  love  of 
truth  and  hatred  of  superstition,  were  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  soon  to  be 
thickly  laden  with  fruit  like  that  which  hung  dans  le  verger 
du  roi  Louis. 

Cromwell  kept  a  cool  head  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil. 
He  protected  Protestants  where  he  could  or  thought  it 
worth  while ;  he  let  others  suffer,  as  Frith,  whose  heresy 
was  too  notorious  or  outspoken  to  be  endured.  His  own 
opinions  he  kept  to  himself ;  an  easier  task  for  him  than  for 
Cranmer,  whose  merciful  heart  must  have  ached  for  the 
sufferers,  and  whose  subtle  intellect  must  even  now  have 
threaded  the  labyrinths  of  reason  by  which  men  persuade 
themselves  that  false  and  true  are  one,  and  that  what  they 
wish  to  do  is  the  same  as  what  they  ought. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  Henry’s  ecclesiastical 
action  had  not  reflected  this  movement,  influenced  as  it  was 
by  a  man  so  sensitive  to  change  as  Cranmer.  The  common 
opinion,  that  he  wished  to  retain  the  ancient  form  of  religion 
but  abolish  the  Pope’s  authority,  is  only  partly  true.  He 
destroyed  the  Papal  supremacy  ;  the  Royal  supremacy  which 
he  put  in  its  place  extended  further  than  the  Papal  power, 
though  not  over  exactly  the  same  ground.  ‘  His  ideal 
‘  policy,’  says  Stubbs,*  ‘  was  that  of  an  ecclesiastical  despotism 
‘  operating  through  the  framework  of  the  old  Convocation 
‘  system.’  He  asserted  in  practice  the  right  of  the  King  to 
interfere  personally  in  all  religious  matters ;  he  subjected  the 
legislative  power  of  Convocation  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
imposed  ritual  and  doctrine  upon  the  Church  by  his  personal 
authority ;  and  he  went  several  steps,  and  those  important 
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steps,  in  the  direction  of  Protestantism.  We  have  seen 
his  advances  towards  Lutheranism.  He  drew  back  here ; 
but  if  he  had  lived  he  must  have  gone  further.  His  religious 
action  was  always  coloured  by  politics,  and  the  trend  of 
politics  was  to  set  England  on  the  Protestant  side.  Henry 
VIII.’s  intention  was  to  create  an  ecclesiastical  polity 
different  from  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  to  make  England  independent  of  foreign 
princes  and  churches  by  giving  her  a  form  of  confession  of 
her  own,  cast  into  the  mould,  not  of  an  agreement  of 
divines,  but  of  an  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  by  the  Estates 
in  Parliament.  Henry  never  reigned  by  means  of  Intendants 
or  Major-Generals.  He  did  not  interfere  with  local 
machinery,  circuits  of  judges,  ecclesiastical  courts.  His  Acts 
of  Attainder  were  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  his 
wife-murders  were  transacted  in  legal  form,  his  spoliation  of 
the  monasteries  was  carried  out  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  Parliament.  He  made  the  clergy  and  legislature  of 
England  parties  to  his  crimes,  and,  though  it  may  seem  a 
paradox,  he  kept  alive  the  idea  of  responsibility  while  he 
destroyed  their  liberty  of  action.  But  as  Henry  VIII.  grew 
more  despotic  in  State  affairs,  so  in  spiritual  matters  he 
transgressed  the  limits  set  by  himself,  and  appeared  as  a 
teacher  of  religion,  a  critic  of  doctrine,  a  judge  of  heresy,  a 
represser  of  superstition,  an  ordainer  and  corrector  of  service 
and  ceremonial,  and  a  compiler  of  creeds :  a  modern  Con¬ 
stantine,  combining,  like  him,  the  characters  of  Pope  and 
King  according  as  his  lordly  caprice  suggested. 

In  spite  of  the  Six  Articles,  the  work  of  reform,  destructive 
and  constructive,  did  not  stand  still.  The  last  monasteries 
and  pilgrimage  places  were  taken  away.  Shrines  were 
broken  down  and  abbots  hanged.  New  editions  of  the 
English  Primer  or  book  of  private  devotion  were  brought 
out ;  some  alteration  was  made  in  the  public  services, 
including  the  use  of  Cranmer’s  English  litany  and  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  certain  ‘  superstitious  ’  prayers,  ceremonies,  and 
observances ;  the  English  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  set  up 
and  read  in  the  churches ;  and  progress  was  made  in  a 
statement  of  doctrine,  the  last  form  of  which  was  the 
‘  King’s  Book  ’  of  1543. 

These  measures,  though  the  King  had  no  such  intention, 
encouraged  the  Protestant  sectaries;  nor  must  we  omit 
the  influence  in  the  same  direction  exercised  by  the  new 
Bishops,  many  of  whom  favoured  Protestantism  ;  while  the 
separation  from  K)aie  and  setting  up  of  the  royal  supremacy 
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broke  down  the  ancient  belief  in  the  stability  of  the  Church. 
The  forces  set  in  motion  by  Henry  VIII.  could  not  be  held 
in  check.  A  popular  movement  deepens  and  widens  the 
channels  of  religious  sentiment  and  directs  their  course ;  it 
does  not  alter  the  slope  of  the  ground.  Henry  VIII.  had  let 
the  upper  waters  out  and  then  tried  to  dam  the  stream 
below.  Cranmer  was  the  6')(^sTrjyos  dvrjp,  who  set  his  hand 
to  guide  the  course  of  the  stream.  He  found  the  water 
‘  gathering  fast  at  heel,’  and  was  overtaken  and  borne  away 
with  the  tide. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Gairdner’s  work  is  his 
general  survey  of  the  reign.  He  says  truly  that  ‘  Henry  VIII. 

‘  was  really  a  monarch  of  consummate  ability,  who,  if  his 

*  course  had  not  been  misdirected  by  passion  and  selfishness, 
‘  would  have  left  a  name  behind  him  as  the  very  founder  of 
‘  England’s  greatness.’  Henry  VIII.  may  not  unfairly  be 
called  the  founder  of  England’s  unity,  completing  in  this 
his  father’s  work,  and  crowning  it  by  his  victory  over  the 
Church :  ‘  for  in  truth  this  great  ecclesiastical  revolution  was 

*  that  which  completed  and  consolidated  the  fabric  of  Henry’s 
despotism’;  and,  as  things  were,  a  despotic  government  was 
the  best  means  to  creating  unity. 

Professor  Pollard’s  account  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  is 
interesting  and  full  of  life.  The  accredited  view  of  the 
events  with  which  the  reign  began  is  that  Henry  VIII., 
treating  the  kingdom  as  his  own  property,  which  under  Act 
of  Parliament  he  could  bequeath  like  any  other  property, 
deliberately  chose  as  his  executors,  and  therefore  adminis¬ 
trators  during  his  son’s  minority,  a  council  composed  in 
equal  proportions  of  ‘  the  dull  and  the  rash,’  Conservatives 
and  Reformers,  so  as  to  keep  affairs  quiet  till  Edward  came 
of  age.  But  Henry  could  not  have  supposed  that  a  Council 
of  Government  would  remain  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  for 
nine  years,  taking  no  part  in  the  politics  of  the  world.  We 
think  it  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  with  Professor  Pollard, 
that  he  looked  forward  to  the  progress  of  Protestantism. 

This  interpretation  of  the  facts,  however,  agreeing  as  it 
does  with  some  of  Henry’s  latest  acts,  such  as  the  attainder 
of  Norfolk  and  Surrey  and  the  introduction  of  the  English 
Bible,  leaves  an  inconsistency  between  the  general  tenor 
of  his  later  government  and  that  of  the  men  whom  he 
appointed  to  carry  on  his  work  after  his  death.*  Henry  was 


•  We  may  notice  that  Stubbs,  in  his  ‘Lectures  on  the  Study  of 
Mediaival  and  Modern  History  ’  (lect.  xi.  p.  299),  thinks  it  unlikely 
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now  broken  in  health,  though  not  old  in  years;  his  wife 
had  much  influence  with  him,  and  Hertford’s  popularity  was 
growing,  as  well  as  his  favour  with  the  King.  May  we 
conclude  that  Henry  had  found  the  new  men  better  servants 
than  the  old,  and  that  his  object  in  nominating  the  executors 
was  to  surround  his  son  with  the  ablest  counsellors  he  could 
find,  who  would  best  be  able  to  deal  with  circumstances  as 
they  should  arise  ;  in  short,  that  knowing  that  he  could  not 
control  events  by  the  dead  hand,  he  chose  his  most  capable 
servants  to  succeed  him  ?  If  these  men  proved  unprincipled 
statesmen,  it  is  the  fate  of  tyrants  to  be  less  and  less  well 
served,  and  to  leave  no  successor. 

Professor  Pollard  puts  the  Protector  Somerset  as  a  states¬ 
man  higher  than  the  usual  estimate  of  him,  by  giving  him 
the  credit  of  correct  views,  if  his  action  was  not  strong 
enough  to  bring  them  into  full  effect. 

‘  Few  rulers  of  England  have  been  more  remarkable  than  the 
Protector  into  whose  hands  thus  passed  the  despotic  power  of  the 
Tudors.  Many  have  been  more  successful,  many  more  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  government ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  have  seen  further 
into  the  future,  or  have  been  more  strongly  possessed  of  ideas  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  carry  out.  He  was  born  before  his  time, 
a  seer  of  visions  and  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  He  dreamt  of  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  each  retaining  its  local  autonomy,  as  one  empire 
of  Great  Britain,  “  having  the  sea  for  a  wall,  mutual  love  for  a 
defence,  and  no  need  in  peace  to  be  ashamed  or  in  war  to  be  afraid 
of  any  worldly  power.”  Running  himself  the  universal  race  for 
wealth,  he  yet  held  it  to  be  his  special  office  and  duty  to  hear  poor 
men’s  complaints,  to  redress  their  wrongs,  and  to  relieve  their 
oppression.  He  strove  to  stay  the  economic  revolution  which  was 
accumulating  vast  estates  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  turning  the 
many  into  landless  labourers  or  homeless  vagrants ;  but  his  only 
success  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  whereby  he  gave  his  tenants  legal 
security  against  eviction  by  him.self.  Bred  in  an  arbitrary  Court  and 
entrusted  with  despotic  power,  he  cast  aside  the  weapons  wherewith 
the  Tudors  worked  their  will,  and  sought  to  govern  on  a  basis  of  civil 
liberty  and  religious  toleration.  He  abstained  from  interference  in 
elections  to  Parliament  or  in  its  freedom  of  debate,  and  from  all 
attempts  to  pack  or  intimidate  juries.  He  believed  that  the  strength 
of  a  King  lay  not  in  the  severity  of  his  laws  or  the  rigour  of  his 
penalties,  but  in  the  affections  of  his  people;  and  not  one  instance  of 
death  or  torture  for  religion  stains  the  brief  and  troubled  annals  of  his 
rule.’  (P.  478.) 

Somerset  was  a  man  of  ideas;  and  Englishmen  have 

that  Henry  would  have  ‘  developed  more  in  the  direction  of  Protestant 
doctrine.’ 
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always  been  impatient  of  ideas.  Security  attracts  them 
more  than  enterprise,  and  any  attack  upon  institutions 
makes  them  suspicious.  When  Somerset  confiscated  the 
chantries  on  the  ground  that  they  were  superstitious  and 
useless,  the  people  remembered  the  intentions  of  their 
founders,  and  noted  that  the  money,  which  maintained 
many  poor  schoolmasters,  went  to  enrich  the  King’s  ministers, 
not  to  found  schools.  When  he  tried  to  carry  out  his 
scheme  of  union  with  Scotland,  they  saw  that  the  only 
immediate  result  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie  was  the  removal  of 
the  little  Queen  of  Scots  to  France.  The  appearance  of 
his  English  Prayer  Book  led  to  insurrections  in  the  West, 
the  southern  counties,  and  the  Midlands.  His  attempt  to 
deal  with  agrarian  grievances  encouraged  the  population  of 
Norfolk  to  rise.  His  action  in  repressing  this  movement 
was  half-hearted ;  the  reactionary  party  overthrew  him. 

Professor  Pollard  finds  in  Somerset’s  Church  reforms  not 
a  revolution,  but  a  movement  on  lines  laid  down  by  Henry 
VIII. ;  ‘the  real  break  in  religious  policy  came,  not  at  the 
‘  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  but  after  the  fall  of  Somerset 
‘  and  the  expulsion  of  Catholics  from  the  Council.’  *  But 
though  the  Book  of  Homilies  and  Udall’s  Erasmus  might 
contain  moderate  doctrine,  the  outward  action  of  Somerset’s 
government,  that  which  appeals  to  the  people,  was  violent. 
Roods  and  images  of  the  saints  were  removed  from  the 
churches,  painted  windows  broken,  and  altars  destroyed. 
In  a  short  time  the  ‘  Order  of  Communion,’  followed  by  the 
English  Prayer  Book,  turned  the  Mass  into  the  Communion. 
Tlie  whole  outward  appearance  of  religion  was  changed ; 
and  this  affects  men’s  minds  more  than  statements  of 
doctrine. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  framers  of 
formularies  in  this  reign  intended  the  First  Book  to 
be  a  final  settlement,  but  were  gradually  drawn  on  to  a 
fuller  formulation  of  doctrine  in  the  Genevan  or  Zwinglian 
sense,  or  looked  forward  to  such  a  developement  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  it  by  degrees.  Cranmer  was  by  position, 
learning,  and  ability  so  much  the  foremost  of  these  that  the 
Prayer  Book  may  be  called  his  work — we  do  not  forget 
Froude’s  noble  tribute  to  him  f — and  Cranmer’s  mind  was 
always  moving  onward.  He  held  much  counsel  with  foreign 
divines,  whom  he  always  recognised  as  his  brethren  in  the 
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work  of  reforming  tlie  Church  both  in  doctrine  and  in 
discipline.  With  them  he  studied  the  Fathers  in  a  new 
light,  and  the  progress  of  his  thought  is  reflected  in  the 
Second  Book.  His  wish  throughout  his  life  was  to  compre¬ 
hend,  not  to  exclude,  and  the  fault  of  the  Prayer  Book  in 
the  eyes  of  High  Anglicans  is  not  that  it  excludes  Catholic 
doctrine,  but  that  it  includes  Genevan  doctrine.  But  com¬ 
prehension  is  the  very  characteristic  of  the  reformed  Church 
of  England. 

Whether  or  not  the  First  Prayer  Book  had  any  formal 
sanction  from  Convocation  Mr.  Gairdner  does  not  decide, 
but  inclines  to  the  negative  opinion.  Since  the  submission 
of  the  clergy  and  the  enactment  of  the  royal  supremacy. 
Convocation  had  lost  its  standing  as  an  independent  power; 
it  was  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  machine  for  voting 
supplies  :  it  could  only  debate  by  leave ;  its  canons  were  only 
valid  by  royal  consent ;  it  seemed  to  exist  on  sutferance.  It 
is  difficult  to  separate  the  executive,  legislative,  and  con¬ 
sultative  functions  in  a  mixed  constitution ;  and  at  this 
period  of  our  history  the  first  had  almost  swallowed  up  the 
other  two.  The  advice  of  the  clergy  on  doctrine  could  be 
obtained  by  a  shorter  method  than  debate  in  Convocation, 
namely,  through  a  committee  of  divines  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  sitting  with  the  Archbishop.  Such  a  course 
was  taken  in  the  case  of  the  ‘  Order  of  Communion  ’  in 
1548,  and  probably  in  that  of  the  Prayer  Book  also. 

Once  settled  in  power,  Northumberland  and  his  friends, 
discarding  the  Catholic  party,  pressed  extreme  reforms 
in  the  direction  of  Protestantism  ;  andi  n  this  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  young  theologian  King  had  a  hand. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  proceedings  of  Convo¬ 
cation  in  the  years  1550-1553,  to  which  belong  the  XLII 
Articles,  the  Second  Prayer  Book,  and  other  important 
documents.  As  Parliament  was  sitting,  and  as  the  work 
was  done  by  committees  of  divines,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  consent  of  Convocation  was  obtained  ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  this  and  no  records  of  its  sessions  exist. 
With  or  without  Convocation,  the  work  went  on. 

‘  The  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  scarcely  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  in  1549,  when  it  began  to  be  attacked  as  a 
halting  makeshift  by  the  Reformers.  The  fact  that  Gardiner  expressed 
a  modified  approval  of  it  was  enough  to  condemn  it  in  their  eyes,  and 
in  the  Second  Book  those  parts  which  had  won  Gardiner’s  approval 
were  carefully  eliminated  or  revised.  The  Prayer  Book  of  1549  was 
elaborately  examined  by  Bucer  and  more  superficially  by  Peter 
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Martyr ;  but  the  changes  actually  made  were  rather  on  lines  indicated 
by  Cranmer  in  his  conti-oversy  with  Gardiner  than  on  those  suggested 
by  Bucer;  and  the  actual  revision  was  done  by  the  Archbishop, 
assisted  at  times  by  liidley.  .  .  .  The  net  result  was  to  minimise  the 
jjoHsibility  of  such  Catholic  interpretations  as  had  been  placed  on  the 
earlier  brok ;  in  {Mirticular  the  Communion  Office  was  radically  altered 
until  it  approached  very  nearly  to  the  Zwinglian  idea  of  a  com¬ 
memorative  rite.’  (P.  508.) 

The  time  was  one  of  uprooting  and  disquieting,  and 
men’s  hearts  failed  them  for  fear  of  what  their  rulers  might 
demand  of  them,  and  distrust  of  the  new  secular  jurisdiction 
which  seemed  likely  to  destroy  and  devour  the  ancient 
spiritualty.  A  short  experience  of  such  government  is 
enough  to  create  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  a  sense  of 
insecurity  which  makes  them  welcome  any  stable  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  this,  rather  than  to  any  warm  affection  for  the 
ancient  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
hearty  greeting  which  met  Mary  on  her  accession. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  events  of  Mary’s  reign,  more 
fertile  in  surprising  reversals  of  ancient  and  recent  history 
than  in  permanent  results.  The  main  result  of  her  reign 
was  to  make  Elizabeth’s  task  easier.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
praise  Mary  at  the  expense  of  her  sister,  as  an  honest 
woman  who  lived  up  to  the  light  given  her.  But  if  the  light 
was  quenched  in  such  deeds  of  darkness  as  she  and  her 
bishops  wrought,  the  fewer  such  honest  women,  the  better 
for  the  world.  Mr.  Mullinger  does  not  emphasise  the  fact 
that,  though  Mary’s  300  or  400  victims  make  up  a  pitiful 
sum  compared  with  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
whom  Charles  and  Philip  slew,  such  an  outbreak  of  cruelty 
as  niarked  this  reign  was  unknown  to  English  history.  It 
was  not  only  ‘the  social  eminence,  high  character,  and 
‘  personal  popularity  of  not  a  few  of  the  English  martyrs  ’ 
that  made  the  persecution  hateful.  The  mob  looked  on 
with  indifference,  or  as  at  a  festival,  at  the  beheadings  and 
hangings  of  political  criminals ;  the  loudly-expressed  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  martyrs  shows  that  their  creed  was  on  the 
whole  that  of  the  common  people. 

When  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  despotic  action  of 
kings,  protectors,  and  other  persons  in  authority,  and  the 
tameness  with  which  it  was  endured,  we  should  remember 
that  in  those  days  every  man  had  his  master ;  personal  rule 
prevailed,  from  the  king  on  his  throne  to  the  master- 
craftsman  in  his  workshop  and  the  farmer  in  the  field. 
The  law  was  there,  and  prerogatives  had  limits ;  but  rulers 
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expected  to  be  obeyed,  and  servants  to  receive  orders. 
Queen  Mary  could  do  safely  much  that  the  Jacks-in-office  of 
the  Eegency  could  not ;  for  public  opinion  was  slow  in 
forming,  and  slower  of  speech.  The  crowd  wept  over  the 
martyrs  and  prayed  for  them  at  the  stake ;  but  none  offered 
to  pull  away  the  faggots. 

The  dependence  of  England  upon  Spain  during  Mary’s 
reign  is  an  interesting  historical  point.  No  doubt  Philip 
was  suspected  of  designs  against  English  independence; 
but  though  he  expected  to  be  consulted  in  the  appointment 
of  councillors,  gave  them  his  advice  both  as  to  measures 
and  men,  and  saw,  and  marked,  in  his  manner,  with  marginal 
notes  all  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  his  action  does  not 
seem  to  have  gone  beyond  that  of  a  king  consort.  He  did 
not  urge  the  Queen  to  unconstitutional  courses;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  went  beyond  the  cautious 
counsel  of  his  father,  either  in  secular  or  religious  affairs. 
But  the  strength  of  Spain  brought  into  relief  the  weakness 
of  England. 

‘  By  degrees  the  country  whose  King,  a  generation  before,  had 
liurled  defiance  at  Rome  and  treated  on  equal  terras  with  Spain  and 
France,  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  these  latter  Powers  as  one 
whose  government  and  people  w'ere  alike  fickle  and  untrustworthy, 
and  whose  policy  vacillated  and  rulers  changed  so  often  as  to  render 
its  alliance  a  matter  scarcely  deserving  serious  diplomatic  effort,  its 
annexation  far  from  impracticable.’  (P.  512.) 

The  result  of  the  war  with  France  into  which  England 
now  entered  was  first  the  victory  of  St.  Quentin,  in  which 
the  English  took  little  pride;  and  secondly,  the  loss  of 
Calais,  which  turned  all  into  mourning.  Though  the  Queen 
felt  the  disgrace  as  bitterly  as  any  of  her  subjects,  the 
loss  of  Calais  deepened  the  ill-will  of  Englishmen  towards 
her,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  welcome  of  her  sister. 

Professor  Maitland’s  touch  brings  life  into  the  dim  and 
dreary  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Scotland.  Here 
is  the  summary ;  ‘  Faith  may  be  changed ;  works  are  much 
‘  what  they  were,  especially  the  works  of  the  magnates,’ 
which  include  blood-feuds,  kidnapping,  murder;  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  country,  slowly  emerging  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  ...  ‘  It  is  picturesque ;  sometimes  it  is  heroic  ;  often  it 
‘  is  pathetic ;  but  it  is  never  modern.  Modern  history  sees 
‘  it  as  a  funeral  procession  burying  a  dead  time,  and  we  are 
‘  silent  while  it  passes.*  It  is  enlightening  to  be  told  that 
the  deliverance  of  Scotland  from  feudalism  was  the  work 
not  of  ‘  the  blighted  and  stunted  conclave  of  the  three 
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‘  Estates  with  its  titular  bishops  and  abbots  commendatory,’ 
but  of  the  assembly  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  people 
came  at  one  step  into  a  position  painfully  won  in  England, 
and  never  so  completely  realised.  ‘  The  people  were  to  be 
‘  orderers  of  things’  (p.  577).  It  was  a  time  when  ‘life 
‘  was  short  and  death  was  violent.’  The  priests  were 
‘  dumb  dogs  ’  and  ‘  idle  bellies,’  or  had  that  reputation. 
The  Church  was  poor,  for  its  revenues  were  gobbled  up  by 
the  great  lords,  who  in  appropriating  Church  lands  at  the 
Reformation  were  doing  little  more  than  turning  custom 
into  legal  possession.  The  Church  organised  itself  slowly  : 
its  ecclesiastical  policy  is  due  to  Melville,  not  to  Knox,  who 
gave  it  its  doctrine,  not  diluted  as  in  England,  but  hot  and 
strong  from  Geneva.  Professor  Maitland  does  not  tell  us 
how  the  bloody  rabbling  populace  of  James  V.’s  day  became 
the  Scotland  of  the  ‘  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.’  Perhaps 
John  Knox’s  gift  of  a  national  education  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  change  as  his  other  gift  of  an  open  Bible. 

In  1560  it  appeared  as  if  England  and  Scotland  thought 
alike.  The  two  kingdoms  went,  not  by  the  same  road,  but 
in  the  same  direction.  Elizabeth  and  Knox  ‘  did  not  love 
‘  each  other ;  but  she  had  saved  his  Scottish  Reformation, 

‘  and  he  had  saved  her  Anglican  settlement  ’  by  converting 
Scotland,  ‘  an  external  buttress  for  her  English  Church  ’ 
(p.  580).  The  two  kingdoms  were  drifting  together ;  it  was 
not  till  later  that  the  two  churches  were  seen  to  be  drifting 
apart  (p.  590). 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  ancient  church  had  not 
been  disestablished  in  Scotland,  though  the  Mass  was 
illegal.  Bishops  and  abbots,  some  of  them  Protestants, 
still  held  lands  and  seats  in  Parliament.  The  Kirk,  nay, 
Knox  himself,  had  not  settled  whether  Episcopus  meant  no 
more  than  Presbyter.  Elizabeth  may  have  thought  like 
her  successor,  ‘  No  bishop,  no  king.’  At  any  rate,  she  was 
not  likely  to  favour  in  her  own  realm  the  claim  of  Andrew 
Melville  to  ‘  a  truly  national  independence  *  for  the  church. 

Among  the  points  brought  out  by  Professor  Maitland  in 
his  survey  of  Scotland  these  may  be  mentioned  : — The  weak¬ 
ness  of  Parliaments ;  the  strength  of  prelates  and  nobles ; 
the  claim  put  forward  by  the  great  houses  of  equality  with  the 
royal  family,  which  made  its  marriage  alliances  with  them ; 
and  finally,  the  fact  that  repi-esentative  national  government 
was  developed  not  by  statesmen  in  Parliament  and  Council, 
but  by  ‘  the  fresh  and  vigorous  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church’  (p.  552). 
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Professor  Maitland’s  contribution  to  the  History  is  not 
only  learned  and  lively,  but  it  is  also  the  work  of  a  man 
who  endeavours  to  see  events  like  a  contemporary.  With 
our  fixed  ideas  of  the  Protestant  Queen,  the  wiles  of  Jesuits 
and  Spaniards,  the  cause  of  enlightenment,  or  else  the 
mediaeval  Church  and  the  Anglo-Catholic  theology,  it  is 
difiBcult  to  picture  to  our  minds  the  feelings  of  an  English¬ 
man  who,  with  none  of  these  ideas  in  his  mind,  saw  England 
passing  from  the  rule  of  Philip  and  Mary  to  that  of  Elizabeth. 
England  had  undergone  a  complete  religious  revolution 
under  Henry  VIII. ;  for  though  the  creed  and  most  of  the 
uses  of  the  old  Church  had  been  retained,  the  local  customs, 
which  count  for  much  in  the  religion  of  a  simple  population, 
had  been  roughly  interfered  with,  and  the  social  condition 
destroyed  with  which  the  old  system  was  bound  up.  Then 
she  had  been  violently  pushed  in  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  as  violently  flung  back  into  the  Eoman 
obedience.  There  was  hardly  a  statesman  who  had  not 
perjured  himself  on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  was  no 
security  anywhere ;  and  who  t  line  the  new  queen  would 
take  was  only  guessed  at  from  the  fact  that  she  had  shown 
Protestant  leanings,  and  that  she  had  borne  herself  very 
wisely  since  her  father’s  death.  All  was  uncertain.  To 
take  a  wrong  step  might  be  the  ruin  of  England.  The 
Protestant  world  was  divided.  On  the  Catholic  side,  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  had  made  peace  in  order  to  be  at 
leisure  for  persecution.  In  the  Low  Countries  all  movement 
was  crushed  by  the  ‘leaden  foot’  of  Philip  II.  In  handing 
over  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  in  1559  to  his  sister, 
Margaret  of  Parma,  he  had  publicly  declared  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  abolish  heresy.  English  soldiers  had  helped  to  secure 
Philip’s  power  at  St.  Quentin  ;  was  England  to  put  up  with 
the  loss  of  Calais  and  still  be  his  friend  and  abet  his  crimes 
against  humanity?  The  Low  Countries  w'ere  very  near 
England,  and  brought  nearer  still  both  from  commercial 
interest  and  by  reason  of  the  fugitives  who  now  took  up 
again  their  relations  with  friends  in  London  and  the  Eastern 
Counties.  Was  Elizabeth  to  help  the  sovereign  or  his 
discontented  subjects  ?  The  reign  of  Mary  had  wearied  and 
disgusted  her  people.  Bad  times,  unhealthy  seasons,  heavy 
taxation,  were  all  put  down  to  the  score  of  the  Spanish 
alliance,  which  was  now  as  hateful  as  it  had  formerly  been 
popular.  The  old  community  of  interest  between  England 
and  Burgundy  was  not  the  same  thing  as  the  identity  with 
Spain  which  came  with  Philip  II.,  and  had  led  to  the  loss  of 
Calais  and  Guisnes. 
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If  Elizabeth  alienated  the  Catholic  part  of  her  subjects, 
her  rival  was  ready  to  assert  her  claims.  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scotland  and  Dauphiness  of  France,  had,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  a  better  right  to  the  throne  than  Elizabeth ;  and 
Mary’s  accession  to  the  English  throne  would  have  completed 
the  long-desired  national  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
the  hope  of  which  had  been  deferred  by  the  unfortunate 
victory  of  Pinkie  Cleugh.  Elizabeth  might  have  thrown 
herself  into  the  scale  of  Spain ;  and  proposals  for  a  Spanish 
marriage  were  not  wanting.  What  she  chose  was  to  take 
that  line  which  was  most  likely  to  secure  the  independence 
of  England ;  and  by  this  choice  she  secured  the  loyalty  of 
her  subjects,  whatever  might  be  tbe  religious  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  them.  She  owed  her  crown,  she  said,  neither  to 
the  King  of  Spain  nor  to  the  nobility,  but  to  her  people ; 
and  that  clearness  which  could  see  through  the  storms 
of  the  present  to  a  calm  beyond  never  forsook  her,  and 
sometimes  proved  a  safer  guide  than  all  the  experience  and 
the  balanced  alternatives  of  Cecil. 

Though  the  nation  submitted  to  Mary’s  religious  reaction 
after  Northumberland’s  revolutionary  measures,  the  new 
opinions  had  captured  the  most  vigorous  part  of  the  nation, 
and  if  Elizabeth  had  ignored  them  and  made  terms  with  the 
Pope,  it  is  not  certain  that  she  could  have  held  her  own 
without  foreign  aid.  ‘  She  must  have  quelled  plots  and 
‘rebellions  or  herself  been  quelled’  (p.  662).  Was  the  Marian 
settlement  worth  what  it  had  cost  and  was  likely  to  cost,  or 
was  it  better  to  do  away  with  the  old-new  changes  and  abolish 
the  Mass  again  ?  Mary,  by  making  the  Mass  a  crucial 
question,  had  converted  her  subjects ;  she  had  ‘  lost  the 
‘  hearts  of  20,000  that  were  rank  Papists  ’ ;  and  the  ‘  open 
‘  Bible  ’  had  taken  hold  of  the  people.  No  ruler  has  ever 
had  more  sagacity  than  Elizabeth  in  understanding  English 
feeling.  She,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  surprised  when 
England  pronounced  for  Mary  and  against  the  Dudleys ; 
nor  again  had  she  now  any  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the 
English  nation,  and  certainly  the  ablest  of  them,  had  changed 
their  mind  and  had  become  Protestant  as  regards  the  Pope 
and  as  regards  the  Mass.  Probably  her  own  religious  con¬ 
victions,  so  far  as  she  had  religious  convictions,  were  of  the 
same  colour. 

‘  She  agreed  with  the  Pope,  except  about  some  details  ;  she  cherishtd 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  something  very  like  it;  she  was  at  one, 
or  nearly  at  one,  with  the  Huguenots.  She  may  have  promised  her 
sister  (but  this  is  not  proved)  to  make  no  change  in  religion ;  at  any 
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rate  she  had  gone  to  mass  without  much  ado.  Nevertheless  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  at  a  critical  time  her  conduct  was  swayed  rather  by  her 
religious  beliefs  or  disbeliefs  than  by  any  calculation  of  loss  and  gain. 
She  had  not  her  father’s  taste  for  theology ;  she  was  neither  prig 
like  her  brother  nor  zealot  like  her  sister ;  but  she  had  been  taught 
from  the  first  to  contemn  the  Pope,  and  during  Edward’sreign  she  had 
been  highly  educated  in  the  newest  doctrines.  (Pp.  562-3.) 

At  any  rate  her  first  steps  were  unmistakable.  She  made 
Cecil  her  secretary,  and  Nicholas  Bacon  her  chancellor. 
Both  were  Somerset’s  men.  She  allowed  the  refugees  to 
come  back.  She  would  not  allow  the  elevation  of  the  Host 
in  her  presence.  On  two  capital  points,  the  Mass  and  the 
Pope,  there  was  no  indecision  ;  and  England  took  her  place 
among  the  Protestant  nations  from  the  day  of  her  accession. 
A  Concordat  would  have  given  her  as  much  ecclesiastical 
power  as  she  could  wish,  but  no  Concordat  was  possible 
without  the  Mass,  and  ‘  the  choice  lay  between  Catholicism 
‘  with  its  Pope,  and  the  creed  for  which  Cranmer  and  Eidley 
‘  died.’  Whatever  Elizabeth’s  private  opinions  may  have  been. 
Professor  Maitland  lends  no  support  to  the  fable  that  a  little 
persuasion  from  the  Pope  would  have  made  her  return  to 
the  Eoman  fold.  For  all  her  crosses  and  candles,  she  knew 
which  way  the  wind  blew,  and  so  did  the  Pope.  As  for  such 
things  as  the  retention  of  episcopacy,  ornaments  and  ritual, 
and  the  ambiguity  of  definitions,  the  object  of  all  such  things 
was  not  to  clear  the  way  for  a  restoration  or  invention 
of  mediaeval  Anglo-Catholicism  such  as  is  preached  and 
practised  by  the  Ritualists  of  to-day — of  such  a  doctrine 
and  practice  neither  Elizabeth,  nor  Parker,  nor  Hooker,  nor 
even  Andrewes  ever  dreamed — but  to  provide  a  framework, 
wide  enough  to  allow  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion,  and 
rigid  enough  to  prevent  all  divergence  from  a  prescribed 
uniformity. 

Ten  years  earlier  the  country  people  would  have  been 
glad  to  keep  the  Mass,  but  the  local  shrines  were  now 
destroyed,  the  little  Meccas  of  their  pilgrimages ;  instead  of 
the  monasteries  they  had  a  poor  law,  instead  of  common 
rights,  enclosures;  the  restoration  of  Popish  bishops  had 
meant  Inquisition  and  burning,  and  the  proscription  of  the 
Bible.  The  spirit  which  produced  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
might  not  be  extinct ;  but  what  might  suit  Devonshire  and 
Yorkshire  did  not  suit  the  more  active  and  intelligent  part  of 
the  nation.  The  strength  of  England  lay  in  London,  the 
home  counties  and  eastern  counties,  those  counties  in  which 
the  persecution  had  been  sharpest.  There  also  was  Elizabeth’s 
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strength,  and  there  the  hatred  of  Popery  was  deepest ;  and  *  by 
‘  this  time  the  core  of  the  Popery  that  they  hated  was  no 
‘  longer  the  Papacy,  but  the  idolatrous  Mass.  .  .  .  The 
‘  Henrican  Anglo-Catholicism  was  dead  and  buried  ’  (p.  563). 
‘  The  Papal  system  was,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
‘  practically  extinct ;  six  years  of  blood  and  fire,  of  tears  and 
‘  prayers,  of  cruel  jealousies  and  heart-breaking  divisions, 
‘  wrought  this.’  * 

Professor  Maitland’s  account  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  1559 
is  that  an  informal  committee  of  Protestant  divines  seems  to 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  prepare  a  book,  which 
in  their  hands  would  probably  have  gone  further  in  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  ceremonies  than  the  second  Edwardian  Prayer 
Book.  The  work  should  have  been  done  by  Convocation  ; 
but  Convocation  was  committed  to  the  iNIass,  and  the  Tudors 
never  treated  Convocation  with  much  ceremony.  ‘  Our 
‘  guess  may  be,’  says  Professor  Maitland,  ‘  that  when  meti 
‘  were  weary  of  the  prolonged  debate  over  the  Supremacy, 
‘  and  its  continuance  was  becoming  a  national  danger  .  .  . 
‘  the  Queen’s  advisers  took  the  short  course  of  proposing  the 
‘  Book  of  1552  with  very  few  changes  ’  (p.  569).  The  changes, 
as  is  well  known,  were  the  ‘  ornaments  rubric  ’  and  the 
revised  ‘Injunctions’  issued  by  the  Queen  ;  and,  which  was 
of  great  moment  to  High  Churchmen,  ‘  an  addition  from 
‘older  sources  to  the  words  that  accompany  the  delivery 
‘  of  bread  and  wine  to  the  communicant,  whereby  a  charge 
‘  of  the  purest  Zwinglianism  might  be  obviated  ’  (p.  569). 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  such  as  it  was,  wa  s  accepted 
by  the  clergy  of  all  opinions,  not  more  than  200  being 
deprived  under  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity, 
‘  The  new  service  was  introduced  without  exciting  disturb- 
‘  ances  ;  the  altars  and  roods  were  pulled  down,  tables  were 
‘  purchased,  and  a  coat  of  whitewash  veiled  the  pictured 
‘  saints  from  view  ’  (p.  572).  We  are  not  surprised  to  read 
that  ‘  among  the  laity  there  was  much  despondent  indiffer- 
‘  ence.’ 

The  English  Reformation  was  thus  completed  and  stood 
before  the  world.  To  the  Romanists  it  was  heresy  and 
schism,  but  retaining  some  decency  of  ecclesiastical  order 
and  some  hope  of  reconciliation.  To  the  Lutherans  it  was 
a  sister  church,  but  remote  in  place  and  unorthodox  in 
important  matters.  The  Calvinists  looked  upon  England 

*  Stubbs,  ‘  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Medieval  and  Modern  History  ’ 
(lecture  xiv.  p.  372). 
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as  their  own  almost  as  much  as  Scotland ;  but  the  political 
action  of  the  Queen  and  her  bishops  undeceired  them. 
Her  polity  was  built  on  obedient  bishops,  she  would  not 
endure  any  ‘  parity  ’  among  ministers  ;  and  to  Hooker  and 
all  who  follow  episcopacy  is  essential. 

It  was  a  rough-and-ready  expedient,  without  sanction 
of  consecrated  authority  or  consent  of  the  congregation. 
The  Church  of  England  retained  the  Episcopate,  the  Apo¬ 
stolic  Succession,  the  Creeds,  the  sacraments  and  ancient 
forms  of  ritual.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  did  not  become  a 
department  of  the  State,  it  was  no  longer  the  ‘  libera  ecclesia  * 
of  the  Great  Charter.  The  bishops  were  appointed  by  ‘  that 
‘  grotesque  Henrican  device,  the  compulsory  election  of  a 
‘  royal  nominee  ’ ;  a  device,  it  may  be  remarked,  which, 
though  first  legalised  by  Henry  VIII.,  much  resembled  the 
immemorial  practice  of  the  English  Church. 

The  settlement  was  secular  in  principle,  subordinating 
Church  law  to  Royal  prerogative  and  Parliament,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  it  exists  to  this  day. 

At  a  moment  of  strain  and  peril  a  wonderfully  durable  settlement 
had  been  made.  There  is  cause  for  thinking  that  the  Queen’s  advisers 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  considerable  parts  of  a  lengthy 
programme ;  but  the  great  lines  had  been  drawn  and  were  permanent. 
For  this  reason  they  can  hardly  be  described  in  words  that  are  both 
just  and  few ;  but  perhaps  we  may  make  a  summary  of  those 
points  which  were  the  most  important  to  the  men  of  1559.  A  radical 
change  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  has  been  made  by  Queen 
and  Parliament  against  the  will  of  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  Councils. 
The  legislative  power  of  the  Convocations  is  once  more  subjected  to 
royal  control.  The  derivation  of  episcopal  from  royal  jurisdiction  has 
been  once  more  asserted  in  the  words  of  Henry  VIII.  Appeal  from  the 
Courts  of  the  Church  lies  to  royal  delegates  who  may  be  laymen.’ 
(P.  570.^ 

The  durability  of  the  Elizabethan  Church  polity  is  greatly 
due  to  the  fact  that,  being  a  moderate  settlement,  it  suited 
the  English  character.  'The  stamp  of  compromise  and  incon¬ 
sistency  which  is  upon  it  is  the  English  stamp  for  good  and 
evil.  Nor  was  this  accidental.  Cranmer,  who,  more  than 
anyone  else,  is  the  father  of  the  Church  of  England,  never  lost 
sight  of  antiquity  in  his  winding,  downhill  course  towards 
Calvinism  or  Zwinglianism,  as  set  forth  by  Bucer  and 
Bullinger,  Zwingli’s  son-in-law. 

The  theology  of  this  settlement,  which  satisfied  many 
generations  of  learned  men,  may  be  taken  as  summed  up  in 
Hooker  on  one  side,  and  Jewell  on  the  other.  Both  agree 
in  Cranmer’s  principle,  the  Bible  plxts  antiquity;  fifteen 
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hundred  years  of  tradition  not  ignored,  but  sifted  and 
purged ;  a  constructive  settlement  preserving  doctrinal 
order  and  decent  ceremony.  The  point  unsettled  and  un- 
settleable  is  this :  where  does  authority  to  interpret  the 
Bible  and  antiquity  reside?  The  Eeformation  repudiates 
the  old  authority  in  its  new  form,  but  cannot  set  up  a  new 
authority,  to  which  all  shall  submit.  The  conclusion,  though 
none  of  the  Reformers  drew  it,  is  that  an  absolute,  final, 
infallible  authority  does  not  exist  upon  earth. 

For  the  Queen  herself  here  was  an  ecclesiastical  polity, 
comprehensive,  workable,  and,  above  all,  national,  allowing 
freedom  within  limits,  but  none  at  all  beyond  them.  There 
was  her  mistake ;  a  little  more  liberty  and  she  would  not 
have  created  Dissent,  as  Clarendon  a  century  later  re-created 
it,  by  unwise  exclusion.  The  Church  as  she  governed  it 
was  subject  to  the  State ;  though  she  relinquished  the 
power  of  deposing  bishops,  she  appointed  them.  By  this 
policy  she  gave  to  the  Church  the  stability  of  the  State, 
and  bound  clergy  and  laity  into  one  under  the  only  form 
of  government  then  possible,  a  great  thing  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  instability,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to 
national  unity.  So,  too,  her  subjects  regarded  it. 

Comprehension  may  not  be  so  high-minded  a  policy  as 
exclusion.  It  implies  that  men  may  lawfully  differ  in  their 
opinions  on  deep  subjects,  and  yet  may  worship  together. 
It  is  Erastian  or  secular  in  constitution,  bounded  by  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  resting  ultimately  upon  the  legislative 
power — in  those  days  the  Sovereign  and  an  obedient 
Pai'liament,  in  our  own  time  a  Parliament  and  Ministry, 
responsible  to  the  nation;  from  the  statesman’s  point  of 
view  the  Church  of  England  is  a  department  of  the  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Elizabethan  settlement,  though 
confessedly  imperfect,  was  defended  by  theologians  on  the 
ground  that  it  upheld  the  quod  vhique^  quod  semper,  quod  ah 
omnibus,  cutting  away  excrescences  and  purifying  corruptions, 
and  that  it  gave  the  definition  of  doctrine  to  the  clergy  in 
their  Convocation,  whilst  the  interpretation  of  the  wording 
of  formularies  was  left  to  lawyers.  The  English  do  not  drive 
things  to  logical  conclusions,  and  it  is  always  difficult  for 
religion  and  logic  to  keep  pace.  Logically,  the  Elizabethan 
settlement  may  be  an  assertion  of  lay  control  in  spiritual 
things ;  practically,  it  has  preserved  continuity  in  Church 
and  State,  fostered  a  learned  clergy,  and  maintained  a  form 
of  religion  which  has  its  roots  in  antiquity,  while  it  does  not 
fear  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
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At  the  present  moment  some  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  deny  the  Reformation  as  an  historical  fact.  The 
Church,  they  say,  put  aside  the  unauthorised  additions 
which  had  been  made  to  the  Papal  power,  hut  left  the 
whole  fabric  of  medimval  doctrine  and  ceremony  untouched, 
and  they  go  on  to  prove  this  in  practice  by  taking  the  Use 
of  Sarum  or  the  Roman  Use  as  their  liturgical  rule,  instead 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  They  do  not  prove  their  position  in 
doing  so ;  they  only  illustrate  the  weakness  of  ecclesiastical 
law  and  authority.  Others,  whilst  admitting  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  as  a  fact,  wish  it  undone  and  England  restored  to  the 
Roman  obedience,  with  such  concessions  as,  it  is  presumed, 
Rome  would  make — which  are,  indeed,  no  more  than  what 
Rome  was  willing  to  concede  three  hundred  years  ago.  Not 
by  these  means  will  England  be  recaptured.  The  Church 
may  be  disestablished  and  disendowed ;  a  large  number  of 
clergy  and  laity  may  return  to  Rome ;  but  it  does  not  require 
much  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  assure  us  that  the  National 
Church  holds  by  the  Tudor  settlement  and  its  consequences, 
and  is  not  on  its  way  to  Rome. 

Though  the  Church  of  England  may  show  signs  of  decay, 
and  though  its  best  friends  may  wish  it  reformed,  it  is  in 
great  measure  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church,  not 
only  its  simple  and  primitive  doctrine  and  the  beauty  of  its 
services,  which  has  kept  it  in  touch  with  the  thought  of  the 
age,  and  never  allowed  it  to  become  illiterate  or  fanatical. 
No  Christian  community  has  accepted  the  sure  advances  of 
physical  and  critical  science  with  less  shock  to  religious  con¬ 
viction  than  the  Church  of  England,  none  has  more  walked 
hand  in  hand  with  freedom.  The  Roman  Church  discovers 
nothing  and  invents  nothing  in  the  intellectual  sphere ;  free 
thought,  in  the  mental  as  in  the  moral  and  political  regions, 
is  to  her  rebellion,  for  she  holds  autocratic  traditions ;  and 
those  who  believe  that  God  has  given  reason  to  mankind  to 
be  their  guide  in  the  search  after  truth  must  stand  aloof  from 
her,  as  upholding  unwarranted  authority.  The  movement 
which  is  variously  styled  Renaissance,  Reformation,  and 
Revolution  proclaims  the  duty  of  men  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  to  this  doctrine,  whatever  the  Romanising  party 
may  say,  the  Church  of  England  stands  committed. 
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Art.  ir.— AUBREY  DE  VERE,  POET. 

1.  Poetical  WorTcs.  By  Aubrey  de  Vere.  1842-1893. 

2.  Essays.  By  Aubrey  de  Vere.  London:  Macmillan. 

1887-1889. 

3.  Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vere.  London:  Arnold.  1897. 

4.  Aubrey  de  Vere :  a  Memoir.  By  Wilfrid  Ward. 

London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1904. 

‘  ^Po-MORROW  Anbrey  de  Vere  will  be  here ;  will  you  not 
“*■  ‘  be  glad  to  see  him  ?  ’  Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton,  de 

Vere’s  early  and  lifelong  friend,  asked  his  seven -year-old 
little  son.  ‘  Thinking  of  Latin,  and  thinking  of  trouble, 

‘  and  thinking  of  God,  I  had  quite  forgotten  Aubrey  de  Vere,’ 
was  the  remorseful  reply.  And  the  world,  albeit  its  thoughts 
are  rarely  so  meritoriously  occupied,  will  always  be  in 
danger,  the  cultivated  few  excepted,  of  falling  into  a  like 
oblivion. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  a  poet,  a  critic,  or, 
more  accurately,  an  essayist,  his  works,  while  possessing  all 
the  qualities  which  ensure  a  succes  d’estime — and  this  was 
fully  accorded  to  them — lack  almost  every  element  of 
popularity.  The  choice  of  themes  and  the  treatment  of 
the  themes  chosen  were  calculated  to  restrict  the  circle  of 
sympathetic  readers,  and  neither  the  enthusiastic  eulogy 
of  a  Landor,  nor  the  discriminative  but  deep  admiration  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  his  day, 
could  lure  the  multitude  to  recognition  of  his  poetic  rank. 
His  name  amongst  contemporary  poets  was  widely  known  ; 
his  works,  so  far  as  the  test  of  the  book-market  may  be 
applied,  were  little  read.  As  a  personality,  though  few  if 
any  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  his  day  inspired  even 
casual  associates  with  a  more  affectionate  regard,  it  was 
still  a  personality  unfitted  to  stamp  any  clear  impress  on 
the  public  mind  at  large.  His  special  gift  was  the  power 
to  charm  and  captivate,  not  to  dominate  or  influence,  the 
men  and  women,  lettered  or  unlettered,  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that,  personal  charm 
being,  unlike  influence,  incommunicable  at  second-hand, 
those  and  only  those  who  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
him  could  fully  appreciate  the  rare  nature  of  an  individuality 
essentially  original,  combining  in  itself  the  courtesy  of 
a  Bayard,  the  culture  of  a  scholar,  the  gaiety  of  a  child, 
and  the  devotion  of  a  monk.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  those 
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who  knew  him  with  the  knowledge  of  long  years  to  convey 
to  a  younger  generation  a  full  understanding  of  those  en¬ 
dowments  of  race,  nature,  and  grace  which  made  him,  of 
all  the  memorable  group  of  his  contemporaries,  perhaps  the 
most  distinctively  loveable. 

To  few  men  has  been  accorded  in  equal  measure  and  in 
more  positive  form  what  Southey  once  called  ‘  a  genius 
‘  for  friendship.’  Beading  the  memoirs  of  de  Vere’s  early 
associates,  it  sometimes  would  appear  as  though  friendships 
constituted  a  more  prominent  feature  of  the  times  he 
survived  than  of  later  days.  One  after  another  their 
record  has  been  written.  Wordsworth’s  friendship  with 
Coleridge  and  in  later  years  with  Miss  Isabella  Fenwick. 
Southey’s  friendship  with  Coleridge,  its  extent  epitomised 
in  his  own  words ;  ‘  Time  and  absence  make  strange  work 
‘  with  our  affections,  but  mine  are  ever  returning  to  rest 
‘  upon  you — I  have  other  and  dear  friends,  but  none  with 
‘  whom  the  whole  of  my  being  is  intimate.’  The  story  of 
Henry  Taylor’s  devotion  to  Southey,  a  devotion  to  which 
the  elder  poet’s  whole  heart  responded,  Taylor  has  told 
in  his  ‘Autobiography.’  It  found  its  last  melancholy 
utterance  when,  after  an  evening  passed  in  Southey’s 
company,  the  younger  man  realised  the  coining  change, 
the  darkening  of  those  brilliant  faculties,  the  overclouding 
of  the  brave  strong  spirit.  ‘  I  came  away,’  Taylor  wrote 
to  his  future  wife  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage,  as  he  sat 
alone  in  sleepless  sadness,  ‘  with  a  troubled  heart,  and 
‘  I  could  only  allay  its  troubles  by  trusting  I  should  soon 
‘  have  you  to  help  me  to  hope  ...  in  this  deep  solicitude  you 
‘  must  help  me  to  hope  ’  (the  sentence  repeats  itself  thrice). 

‘  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the  decay  of  that  great  mind 
*  and  noble  nature.’  *  These  examples  are  but  instances, 
which  could  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied.  Nor  were 
the  affections  binding  de  Vere  to  his  friends  less  close  or 
lasting.  In  friendship  he  gave  his  whole  heart,  and  in 
friendship  he  received  again  what  he  gave,  if  not  always 
in  equal,  at  least  in  full  measure.  ‘  His  friendship  for 
‘  Henry  Taylor,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  was  the  deepest  of 
‘  his  life.’  Its  occasion  was  Henry  Taylor’s  marriage  to  de 
Vere’s  cousin  and  friend,  when  de  Vere’s  affection  was 
not  transferred  but  extended  to  her  husband.  ‘  A.  had 
‘  a  cousin,’  Taylor  writes  shortly  after  his  marriage,  ‘  a 
‘  brother  in  everything  except  the  one  remove  in  blood. 


*  Dowden,  ‘  Life  of  Southey  ’  (quoted  in  part). 
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‘  Aubrey,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  A.  de  Vere.  .  .  .  My 
‘  wife  bad  no  other  very  intimate  friend,  but  that  one  was 
‘  worth  a  thousand.  ...  I  was  not  long  in  finding  out  how 
‘  rich  a  dower  of  friendship  my  wife  had  brought  me  in 
‘  Aubrey.’  And,  wholly  dissimilar  as  the  two  men  were  in 
nature  and  temperament,  no  jar  or  fret,  no  divergences  of 
opinion  or  faith,  during  the  almost  half-century  of  their 
companionship,  lessened  or  dimmed  affection’s  first  keen 
edge.  Each  followed  the  other’s  literary  fortunes  with  an 
eagerness  of  interest  and  a  candour  of  criticism  disclosed  in 
their  long  and  frequent  correspondence.  Every  new  or 
projected  literary  venture  was  chronicled  and  discussed. 

‘  James  Spedding  ’  (who  with  de  Vere  paid  annual  summer 
visits  to  H.  Taylor’s  house)  ‘  has  just  arrived  with  the  MS. 

‘  of  his  last  volume  under  his  arm,  A.  de  Vere  with  his.’ 
‘A.  de  Vere’s  book  is  out  at  last,’  H.  Taylor  writes  on 
another  occasion  to  his  Oxford  son,  de  Vere’s  godson.  ‘  I 
‘  received  it  this  afternoon  with  joy  and  exaltation — I  have 
‘  read  more  than  half  of  it  since  it  came.*  De  Vere’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Taylor’s  dramas  is  as  ardently  expressed.  It 
might  be  said  with  truth  that  he  held  his  friend’s  work 
dearer  than  his  own.  What  the  intimacy  was  to  him  in  his 
own  estimation  is  recorded  at  length  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  E. 
Villiers,  quoted  by  Mr.  Ward.  It  is  summed  up  in  one 
brief  sentence  when,  on  H.  Taylor’s  death,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  of  the  younger  generation,  using  unconsciously  the 
words  of  Goethe’s  lament  for  Schiller,  ‘  with  him  half  my 
life  has  passed  away.’ 

Mr.  Ward  has  indicated  the  rare  moral  quality  of  the 
untroubled  atmosphere  in  which  the  friendships  of  these 
three  flourished  —  H.  Taylor,  grave,  just  and  true ; 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  gay,  light-hearted,  with  enthusiasm  and 
faith  no  years  could  age ;  Spedding,  speculative  and  calm, 
under  whose  mournful  serenity  ran  slow  currents  of  strong 
feeling.  ‘  Spedding,*  *  is  Mr.  Ward’s  commentary,  ‘  had 
‘  refused  an  Under- Secretaryship  with  2,000/.  a  year  to 
‘  devote  himself  to  the  study  and  vindication  of  Bacon. 
‘  Taylor  had  also  refused  the  Under-Secretaryship  for  the 
‘  Colonies.’  Both  were  men  of  small  fortunes.  De  Vere, 
it  should  be  added,  was  equally  devoid  of  the  desire  for 
acquisitions  of  wealth  or  place.  He  was  accustomed, 

•  Of  whom  Professor  Jowett  wrote  in  1882:  ‘He  was  one  of  a 
‘  very  small  class  who  had  had  a  very  great  and  deserved  private 
‘  reputation,  but  never  made  themselves  public.’ 
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without  so  much  exaggeration  as  might  be  attributed  to 
the  jest,  to  state  that  ‘  no  one  can  call  me  a  poor  man 
‘  when  I  could  always  double  my  income  by  laying  down 
‘  my  pen,’  Spedding  expressed  his  attitude  also  in  character¬ 
istic  fashion.  ‘  My  own  small  experience  .  .  .  makes  me 
‘  rejoice  in  thinking  that  the  whole  round  world  does  not 
‘  contain  a  single  clod  or  two  stones  one  on  the  top  of 
‘  another  that  belongs  to  me.  Six  feet  by  two,  allowing  two 
‘  inches  for  the  woodwork,  is  as  much  as  I  shall  want,  and 
‘  as  I  shall  occupy  it  all  myself  I  shall  have  no  trouble 
‘  about  furniture  or  rent.’  *  In  the  absolute  and  un¬ 
trammelled  freedom  of  mind  implied  by  such  indifference 
to  worldly  aims  and  earthly  possessions,  affections  and 
sympathies  become  prodigal  in  growth ;  they  cover  the 
ground  common  ambitions,  necessarily  egoistic,  are  apt  to 
sterilise.  With  de  Vere  friendships  were,  conjointly  with 
home  affections,  the  greatest  of  life’s  treasures,  and  what 
men  prize  they  seek,  and  what  they  seek  for  the  most  part, 
when  the  object  of  search  is  spiritual  and  not  material,  they 
find.  Thus  de  Vere’s  friends  were  not  only  many,  but  they 
were  mostly  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard  corre¬ 
sponding  to  his  own  ideal  of  human  worth.  He  owed  to 
Taylor  and  shared  with  him  his  intimacy  with  Miss 
Fenwick,  the  centre,  or,  as  de  Vere  significantly  expresses 
it,  ‘  the  connecting  link  ’  of  so  many  affections,  who,  in  her 
grey  old  age  no  less  than  when  ‘  the  most  beautiful  brown 
‘  hair  I  ever  saw,’  t  was  hers,  retained  the  charm  with 
which  her  clear  penetrating  heart,  her  wise  and  generous 
spirit,  drew  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  to  her  feet. 
Sara  Coleridge,  Mrs.  Edward  Villiers,  again  were  friends 
belonging  primarily  to  Henry  Taylor’s  circle.  Intersecting 
it,  de  Vere’s  own  circle  of  friendships  or  associates,  included 
the  names  of  Mrs.  Cameron  (the  artist-photographer),  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Watts — who,  alas !  has  left  us  without  any 
portrayal  of  the  refined  intellectuality  of  the  face,  of  the 
spirited  uprightness  of  the  tall  spare  figure— of  Cardinal 
Newman,  Mr.  Hutton,  Cardinal  Manning,  Lord  Tennyson, 
Mr.  Patmore,  names  which  indicate  the  breadth  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  human  and  intellectual  sympathies. 

Nor  was  his  gift  of  attraction  confined  to  the  region  of 
his  intellectual  companions.  The  universal  goodwill  he 
bore  to  all  men  evoked  its  counterpart :  all  men  would  appear 

*  Letter  from  J.  Spedding,  dated  1861. 

t  Letter  of  H.  Taylor’s. 
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to  have  borne  towards  him  goodwill.  Animosities  he  had 
none,  save  those  theoretical  animosities  a  man  of  strongly 
and  authoritatively  defined  opinions,  theological,  moral,  and 
political,  contracts  for  opponents  whose  principles,  in  his 
eyes,  implied  perverse  wills  and  whose  heresies  appeared  in 
the  light  of  a  wanton  and  intentional  distortion  of  sacred 
truths  or  an  infringement  of  scarcely  less  sacred  human 
laws.  With  these  reservations  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
any  who  sought  him  to  come  amiss,  never  possible  for  the 
veriest  stranger  to  feel  that  the  ready  welcome  accorded  was 
not  as  sincere  as  it  was  solicitously  cordial.  The  punctilious 
courtesy  which  marked  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men 
was  but  one  manifestation  of  the  boundless  hospitality  of 
his  heart.  All  comers,  poor  and  rich,  learned  or  unlearned, 
the  brilliant  and  the  dull,  the  happy  or  the  sad,  had  place — 
an  immediate  place — in  his  sympathies,  so  far  as  it  lay 
in  his  power  to  realise  what  lay  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his,  perhaps  somewhat  limited,  experience.  His  belief  in 
humanity  in  its  individual  aspect  was  infinite ;  he  clothed 
every  duckling  with  the  white  plumage  of  the  proverbial 
swan,  nor,  as  he  phrased  it,  would  he  be  ‘  bullied  into 
‘  believing  every  man  has  his  own  infirmities.’  *  The  half 
excuses  he  would  advance  in  extenuation  of  any  moral  or 
mental  delinquencies  in  the  men  of  genius  who  constituted 
his  intellectual  pantheon  had  a  tinge  of  personal  anxiety. 
His  advocacy  was  palpably  that  of  the  worshipper  who  feels 
himself  responsible  for  failings  inherent  to  the  indweller  of 
the  shrine.  Most  especially  was  it  so  where  the  delinquent 
happened  to  be  a  poet.  Shelley,  he  would  allow,  did  not 
acknowledge  the  divine  truths  of  religion  or  conform  to  the 
sacred  standard  of  moral  law:  but,  his  apologist  would 
plead  with  a  whimsical  and  furtive  smile,  perhaps  some 
infantile  accident,  a  fall  from  his  nurse’s  arms  or  some 
such  catastrophe,  had  permanently  deranged  the  organs  of 
thought  and  thus  induced  those  deflections  which  in  after 
life  laid  him  open  to  the  just  censure  of  the  orthodox. 

Indeed,  next  to  the  kindly  spirit  of  goodwill,  veneration 
for  the  great  poets  and  thinkers  who  had  gone  before,  a 
veneration  approaching  to  a  spiritual  passion,  counted  as 
amongst  de  Vere’s  cardinal  virtues.  The  capacity  for 
reverence  is  no  common  gift  of  mind.  When  its  conven¬ 
tions  are  no  longer  inculcated  as  a  universal  rule,  when, 
moreover,  the  imaginative  faculties  it  involves  are  in  their 
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decadence,  it  survives  only  as  an  isolated  instinct  or  an 
inherited  tradition.  It  is  not  a  question  of  faith  or  unfaith, 
the  reverence  of  a  Faber,  the  reverence  of  a  Clough,  to  take 
two  representatives  of  belief  and  doubt,  was  identical  in 
essence,  albeit  lavished  on  apparently  diverse  objects.  Nor 
is  it  a  sentiment  confined  to  the  sphere  of  religion  ;  with 
de  Vere  it  extended  itself  over  the  whole  plane  of  life.  To 
womanhood,  childhood,  to  the  scientist  (whose  pursuits  and 
inventions  de  Vere  followed  with  an  interest  hardly  to  have 
been  anticipated  in  a  man  of  his  habits  of  belief),  above  all 
to  the  poets,  past  and  present,  he  paid  homage  with  a 
sincerity  every  action  and  word  attested.  And  the  tem2)er 
of  mind  induced  by  long  months  of  seclusion  in  his  lonely 
and  beautiful  Irish  home,  bis  solitary  wanderings  in  sur¬ 
rounding  woods  where  legends  of  the  red  deer  lingered, 
would  seem  to  those  whose  memory  is  of  his  later  years,  to 
have  accentuated  the  impulse,  frictions  of  real  life  being 
removed,  to  ascribe  perfectibility  if  not  perfection  to  the 
elect.  He  saw  them  as  we  may  believe  they  saw  themselves 
in  rare  visions  of  the  might-have-been,  the  vision  of  what, 
for  the  most  part,  is  not.  So  towards  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
towards  the  Cardinal  of  the  great  heart  and  the  Cardinal 
of  the  wide  intellect,  and  towards  many  another  with  them, 
his  attitude  was  that  of  a  disciple  whose  love  is  distilled 
from  humility.  ‘The  sense  of  unworthiness  seems  to  me 
‘  the  greatest  alloy  in  all  our  friendships,’  he  once  wrote, 
and  the  phrase  was  absolutely  sincere.  Thus  criticism  with 
him  became  interpretation ;  his  business,  as  his  essays  wit¬ 
ness,  was  not  to  analyse  and  discuss,  but  to  spread  the 
evangel  of  truth  or  the  evangel  of  beauty,  proclaimed  by  a 
Wordsworth,  a  Shelley,  a  Spenser,  a  Keats,  a  Coleridge, 
over  the  world,  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of  men’s  spirits 
by  communicating  to  them  the  inspired  radiance  of  poets 
and  thinkers. 

How  much  this  disposition  to  worship,  this  gift,  for  gift  it 
is,  of  reverence,  adds  to  the  richness,  the  joys,  and  the 
sympathies  of  life  we,  of  a  generation  from  whom  in  some 
measure  such  gifts  have  been  withdrawn,  may  only  dimly 
guess.  With  those  on  whom  they  have  been  lavished  the 
balance  may  be  false,  but  the  overweight  hangs  sunward. 
Moreover,  men  and  women  of  our  pliant  human  clay  have  a 
trick  of  justifying  over-estimates  of  their  worth,  and  their 
natures  re-adjust  themselves,  though  but  in  a  transitory 
and  unsubstantial  fashion,  to  vindicate  the  too  favourable 
judgements.  It  is  not  wholly  an  illusion  when  a  man,  though 
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a  poet,  finds  what  he  has  expected  to  see.  One  man  goes 
forth — according  to  the  gospel  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
modern  mystics — expectant  to  meet  a  Judas,  and  he  en¬ 
counters  Judas  on  the  threshold  of  his  door.  Another  goes 
forth  with  other  expectancies,  and  it  is  the  Christ  who  awaits 
his  coming  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  It  is  one  manner  of 
stating  the  fact  that  a  betrayer  and  a  redeemer  of  men 
abide  in  each  single  soul,  and  that  what  we  bring  with  us 
to  our  life-mates  we  elicit  from  them  again  in  responsive 
sympathy.  To  witness  de  Vere’s  intercourse  with  both 
friend  and  passer-by  was  so  far  a  confirmation  of  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  transcendental  axiom,  that  it  amounted  to  the  ‘  evi- 
‘  dence  of  things  not  seen,’  the  class  of  evidence  reason 
demands  and  faith,  usually,  refuses.  Arrogance  faded  out  of 
sight  before  a  man  whose  vanity  could  not  be  wounded, 
because,  as  one  of  his  oldest  friends  said,  ‘  Aubrey  has 
‘  none.’  Affectations  of  shallow  levities  in  matters  where 
levity  is  perforce  shallow  gave  way  before  the  simplicity 
of  his  faith  in  authorities  he  held  divine.  The  superficial 
ill-nature  of  common  talk  felt  its  own  squalor  beside  his 
generous  charities  of  speech,  reflecting,  as  a  mirror  a  face, 
the  generous  charities  of  his  soul.  He  went  out  to  see  good, 
and  by  a  merciful  and  just  law  of  spiritual  affinity,  he  drew 
good  towards  him  and  lived  encompassed  by  it.  And  if,  as 
it  often  came  to  pass,  onlookers  smiled  at  his  visionary 
valuations  of  human  excellence,  there  were  few  who  were  not 
desirous  to  reap  the  personal  benefit  of  his  illusions.  And 
in  illusions  he  lived,  moral  illusions  resulting  from  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  of  the  ideality  of  the  actual,  also  in 
practical  illusions  consequent  on  a  life-long  habit  of  un- 
observance.  Nor  was  he  entirely  unaware  of  his  mental 
standpoint.  ‘Life  has  never  seemed  to  me  much  of  a 
‘  reality,’  he  confessed  (he  was  then  thirty-two  years  old) ; 
‘  now  it  seems  to  me  more  than  ever  a  dream.’  * 

A  dream  it  may  well  have  appeared  in  more  ways  than 
one.  For,  absorbed  in  his  meditations,  the  prosaic  outward 
semblances  of  his  surroundings  rarely  aroused  his  attention. 
The  inquiry  he  was  heard  to  make  concerning  the  ‘  strangely 
‘  dressed  man  whom  he  daily  encountered  on  his  way  to  a 
‘  friend’s  house,  clad  in  a  sort  of  blue  jerkin  ’  (the  strange 
dress  being  the  garb  of  the  butcher’s  boy),  illustrates  his 
curious  want  of  ocular  perception.  So  too  a  story  current 
amongst  his  friends  of  a  breakfast  at  Samuel  Eogers’,  when 
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de  Vere,  seated  with  a  plate  on  which  he  had  placed  both 
fruit  and  leaves,  seemed  uncertain  whether  of  the  two  to 
eat.  ‘Edwin,’  Rogers  observed  to  the  servant,  ‘remove 
‘  Mr.  de  Vere’s  strawberry  leaves ;  he  does  not  know  why  he 
‘  is  not  eating  his  strawberries.’ 

Yet  it  needed  but  the  least  glamour  of  romance,  of  poetic 
or  emotional  association,  to  rivet  both  his  eye  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  transfigure  objects  of  sense  or  circumstance  until, 
so  transfigured,  they  became  stamped  upon  the  texture  of 
his  mind,  became  part  and  parcel  of  his  poetic  thought  and 
remained  stored  in  his  memory.  ‘  The  visible  world,’  he 
wrote,  ‘  was  certainly  not  endowed  with  all  its  marvellous 
‘  beauty  for  nothing  ...  In  proportion  as  we  discern  her 
‘  beauty,  we  feel  that  it  is  the  shadow  of  some  higher  beauty 
‘  that  we  can  but  guess  at  .  .  .  nature  must  have  an  inter- 
‘  preter  that  is  beyond  nature.’  From  observations  of  men 
and  nature  stirred  and  stimulated  by  this  conception,  he 
drew  the  inspiration  of  such  poetry  as  his  beautiful  ‘  Ode  to 
‘  the  Daffodils,’  of  such  characters  as  his  King  Eochaid  in  the 
St.  Patrick  Legend,  whose  prototype — Sir  Edward  O’Brien 
of  Dromoland — is  sketched  with  vivid  touches  in  the 
‘  Recollections.’  But  for  nature  or  truth  to  nature,  where 
nature  did  not  adapt  herself  to  his  faiths  and  ideals,  he 
had  little  or  no  value.  His  observations  on  Vesuvius  were 
eminently  characteristic,  ‘  Aubrey  saw  the  flames  one 
‘  night,’  wrote  Henry  Taylor’s  wife  during  their  joint  visit 
to  Naples  in  1844 ;  ‘  he  objects  to  it  ...  he  says  it  is 
‘  undignified  and  melodramatic,  that  nature  is  imitating 
‘  the  church  ceremonies,  which  are  taken  from  the  opera, 
‘  which  is  the  only  thing  Neapolitans  care  about.’  And 
more  than  forty  years  later,  standing  in  a  London  gallery,  the 
vraiee  virith  of  art  excited  his  displeasure  no  less  than  those 
of  nature.  ‘The  fellow  who  painted  it,’  he  exclaimed 
indignantly,  on  being  shown  a  realistic  representation  of  a 
Flight  into  Egypt,  ‘  would  say  it  was  just  like  it,’  and 
though  possibly  some  religious  animus  accentuated  his 
resentment,  the  sentence  was  a  fair  index  to  his  attitude 
towards  unpoetic  verisimilitude. 

Nevertheless  in  de  Vere,  the  cloud-gazer,  occupied  from 
youth  onwards  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heights  and 
depths  of  the  mountain  platforms  of  intellectual  aspirations, 
there  lurked  unexpected  faculties  for  action,  a  man  of  deeds 
within  a  man  of  thoughts.  The  part  he  played  in  the  grim 
and  tragic  drama  of  the  Irish  Famine  years  disclosed  him 
in  a  new  aspect.  During  those  years  the  extreme  sweetness 
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of  his  temper,  his  light-hearted  self-possession  in  the  face  of 
danger,  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  men  whose  training 
might  have  better  equipped  them  for  the  struggle  of  class 
with  class,  of  opinion  with  opinion,  darkened  counsel  and 
embittered  strife. 

Amidst  riots  and  tumults,  confronted  with  the  perilous 
intoxication  of  hungry  men,  de  Vere,  laying  aside  all 
philosophic  pre-occupation,  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
allaying  the  fierce  and  sullen  hatreds,  of  alleviating  the 
sutferings  and  sorrows,  which  brooded  storm-wise  over  the 
starving  land.  ‘  He  has  gone  through  strange  adventures,’ 
wrote  H.  Taylor,  ‘  and  has  become  a  most  active  man  of 
‘  business  and  a  most  efficient  mob  orator.’  De  Vere  has 
himself  sketched  the  incidents  of  the  times  with  a  mixture 
of  humour,  of  pathos,  of  gaiety,  a  passionate  sympathy  for 
the  poor  and  a  determination  to  vindicate  the  ‘just  meu  ’  of 
his  own  order,  which  makes  the  short  record — the  chapter 
entitled  ‘  The  Great  Irish  Famine  ’  * — a  masterpiece  of  vivid 
portraiture.  Every  touch  is  sharp  and  true,  every  actor  in 
the  various  little  dramas,  tragic  or  comic,  stands  out  in 
clear  relief  upon  the  sombre  background.  Portrait  follows 
portrait,  we  see  the  old  parish  priest,  de  Vere’s  coadjutor 
in  the  administration  of  the  relief  doles,  with  his  hardy 
common  sense,  his  not  over-scrupulous  observance  of  the 
laws  of  truth  when  diplomacy  could  avail,  his  simple 
devotion  to  his  flock,  his  good-humoured  dealings  with  the 
undeserving,  his  outbreak  of  indignation  at  a  trivial  breach 
of  decorum  in  the  elopement  of  a  peasant  girl,  his  far 
calmer,  if  regretful,  avowal  of  the  prevalent  crimes  of  savage 
violence  and  fierce  revenge,  is  drawn  with  an  artist’s  hand. 
So  too  the  picture  is  given  of 

‘  The  gloomy  looking  crowd  staring  in  through  the  windows  of  the, 
committee-room — sharp  wolfish  eyes,  a  clasped  fist,  a  hand  clutching  a 
neighbour’s  shoulder,  a  few  little  boys  waiting  for  the  scrimmage,  a 
frantic  old  woman  screaming  like  a  Banshee,  a  big  man,  who  lives  on 
whiskey  and  snuff,  nostrils  as  black  as  if  jackdaws  built  nests  in  them, 
a  smiling  young  girl,  selling  cakes  and  civilly  requesting  a  policeman 
to  move  out  of  her  way,  and  last  an  angry  multitude  blowing  horns  in 
the  distance.’ 

Then  again  the  spectacle  shifts  ground  and  we  hear  the 
agent  of  old  times  raging  at  the  new,  hear  his  reply  to  the 
terrified  process-server,  who,  menaced  with  cross-bones  and 
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coffin,  is  fain  to  evade  carrying  out  his  orders.  ‘Paddy 
‘  Madigan — what  bloody  jackasses  they  must  be  to  think  they 
‘  could  vex  me  by  shooting  you !  ’  And  presently  the  fearless 
old  man  under  his  dripping  umbrella  is  addressing  in  person 
an  infuriated  mob  of  tenants,  with  invectives  the  most 
furious  amongst  them  cannot  outdo.  Nor,  when  the  would- 
be  murderer’s  pistol,  almost  touching  his  breast,  flashes  in 
the  pan,  has  the  wrathful  Irishman  of  the  bygone  school  any 
feeling  save  for  the  injury  to  his  dignity.  ‘  I  never  was  more 
‘  insulted  in  my  life  ’  was  his  only  remark,  as  buttoning  up  his 
great-coat  he  strode  down  the  steps  of  the  house  where  the 
incident  occurred.  The  group  too  of  committee-men,  await¬ 
ing  a  rescue  from  the  mob  who  surround  the  sheltered  spot 
where  they  have  taken  refuge,  is  painted  to  the  life.  Stones 
are  flying,  darkening  the  skies,  the  ‘  military  ’  is  long  on  the 
way.  ‘  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  gentlemen,’  said  the  burly 
Catholic  priest,  his  watch  in  his  hand,  closing  a  dialogue  full 
of  truth  and  humour,  ‘  if  you  do  not  see  the  military  riding 
‘  down  that  road  in  three  minutes,  nothing  will  remain  for  you 
‘  but  to  put  your  trust  in  the  Lord.’  The  grey-haired  farmer, 
with  a  murmured  regret  for  an  unconsummated  bargain,  puts 
his  spectacles  instinctively  into  a  well-worn  case.  The  little 
Protestant  pastor  makes  soft  response,  ‘  The  Lord  forbid.’ 
So  scene  after  scene  passes,  and  throughout  the  narrative 
one  figure  and  only  one  is  ignored.  That  figure  is  de  Vere’s 
own,  as  he  toiled  morning,  noon,  and  night,  conciliating 
hostile  factions  and  taking  into  his  heart,  and  incorporating 
in  his  poetry,  the  burthen  of  the  irremediable  sorrows  of 
the  panic-stricken  poor,  the  weak  and  the  sad,  ever  main¬ 
taining  the  lightness  of  speech,  the  gaiety  of  spirit  without 
which,  as  he  afterwards  confessed  with  apologetic  simplicity, 
‘  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  do  what  was  to  be 
‘  done.’ 

And  the  same  light-hearted  and  amused  appreciation  of 
incidents  or  circumstances,  when  some  such  accidental 
awakening  to  surrounding  realities  forced  them  upon  his 
notice,  was  his  to  the  end.  It  was  a  side  of  his  character 
his  writings  seldom  indicated,  possibly  it  was  only  freely 
displayed  in  the  familiar  companionship  of  the  home-life  of 
his  older  friends.  Amongst  them  the  poet  and  religious 
philosopher  laid  aside  the  serious  moods  of  authorship  to 
tread  lower  levels  with  as  gay  a  step,  as  ready  a  laugh,  as 
the  youngest  of  his  companions.  In  the  telling  of  a  story, 
in  the  narration  of  incidents  and  dialogues  of  Irish  life, 
trivial  or  grave,  he  had  the  lightness  of  touch,  if  not  the 
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sharpness  of  edge,  of  the  accomplished  conversationalist. 
His  skill  in  emphasising  the  situations,  his  infectious  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  each  point  of  comedy,  his  varied  intonation  and 
mimicry,  gave  to  each  episode  he  retailed  all  its  emotional 
vitality  and  intangibly  delicate  sentiment :  a  conte  pour  rire 
more  often  than  not,  but  always  with  the  dim  underthought 
of  the  past  and  the  hereafter,  of  the  over  and  the  beyond. 
Moreover,  rhapsodist,  poet,  as  he  was,  as  on  that  one 
memorable  occasion  he  had  lapsed  from  cloudland  into 
heroic  activity,  so  his  talk  would  lapse  from  pathos,  pictur¬ 
esque  narrative  and  descriptive  humouresque,  into  sayings 
shrewd  as  those  of  the  professional  wit.  Wit,  as  Hazlitt 
defines  it  to  the  general  understanding,  needs  perhaps  more 
the  edge  of  the  knife ;  it  is  a  barbed  arrow,  it  exacts  a 
tincture  if  not  of  poison  at  least  of  malice,  its  mockeries  nip 
like  frost  or  they  scorch  and  shrivel  where  they  strike  home; 
it  be-lessens  things  great,  burlesques  things  beautiful ;  it 
exposes  the  meanness  and  squalors  incidental  to  poor  human 
nature.  With  de  Vere’s  sunshine  temperament  it  was  shorn 
of  any  point  which  could  wound,  or  if  point  there  were  it  was 
aimed  at  himself,  as  in  the  anecdote  of  his  youth  he  so  often 
repeated  in  old  age,  when,  in  his  family  circle,  holding  high 
discourse  on  poetry,  Aubrey’s  mother  addressed  another,  less 
responsive,  son.  ‘  Have  you  nothing  to  say  of  the  Sense  of 
‘  Beauty  ?  ’  asked  Lady  de  Vere.  The  quick  retort  was 
levelled  promptly  with  brotherly  candour  at  Aubrey.  ‘  I  am 
‘  too  much  occupied  with  thinking  of  the  Beauty  of  Sense.’ 
Or  again  he  would  repeat — as  he  has  recorded  it  in  his 
‘  Recollections’ — Manning’s  prosaic  rejoinder  to  his  dignified 
poetical  symbolism.  Both  were  hovering  on  the  verge  of 
conversion,  and  de  Vere,  describing  his  vision  of  the  Church 
Catholic  ‘  as  of  a  stately  man-of-war,  clad  in  all  the  majesty 
‘  of  a  royal  vessel  ’  had  suggested,  ‘  might  not  that  stately 
‘  ship  have  the  plague  on  board  ?  ’  ‘  Or,’  said  the  future 
Cardinal,  with  a  side  thrust  at  the  poet’s  idealisms,  ‘  bugs.* 
And  with  de  Vere’s  vein  of  humorous  wit — wit  divested  of 
the  satire  of  a  Sydney  Smith  or  a  Thackeray,  of  the  ill-nature 
of  a  Samuel  Rogers,  of  the  coarser  grain  of  a  Dickens — he 
was  not  incapable  on  occasion  of  passing  a  shrewd  judgement 
in  one  swift  flash  of  his  usually  dormant  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion.  ‘  Her  mind  has  no  hooks  and  eyes  in  it,’  he  said, 
with  semi-irritation,  of  a  woman  whose  mental  grasp  was 
above  her  logical  faculty,  and  he  was  apt  to  generalise  the 
criticism  with  regard  to  the  feminine  mind  at  large.  Nor 
did  providence,  in  relation  to  its  domestic  economy,  escape 
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censure.  The  gradations  of  family  life,  he  was  accustomed 
to  say,  were  misarranged.  The  order  of  affections  should 
rise,  starting  from  the  mild  degree  of  attachment  a  man 
may  be  presumed  to  feel  for  his  grandchildren,  proceeding 
to  the  closer  bond  of  parental  love,  and  thence  to  the 
extreme  and  final  point  of  all  affection  and  all  love,  in  the 
union  of  man  and  wife.  Had  the  dispensation  of  nature 
allowed  of  such  graduated  approaches  to  that  desperate  and 
indissoluble  tie,  he  might  himself  have  ventured  upon  the 
wedded  life.  As  it  was  he  was  apt  to  illustrate  his  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  present  regime  with  recounting  the  discomfi¬ 
ture  of  a  village  catechist  in  an  Irish  chapel.  What — the 
young  priest  had  asked  the  assembled  school-children — did 
Holy  Church  teach  them  concerning  the  state  of  holy 
matrimony?  Unfortunately  the  infant  brains  had  got 
upon  a  false  track — the  condition  of  the  Holy  Souls  in 
Purgatory.  ‘  Father,’  came  the  prompt  response,  ‘  it  is  a 
‘  middle  state  of  suffering.’  The  young  catechiser,  for  the 
moment  taken  aback  by  the  unexpected  response,  was  about 
to  correct  the  definition  thus  offered,  when  an  old  priest, 
leaning  from  his  place  near  at  hand,  interposed,  ‘  Let  them 
‘  be — for  all  you  or  I  know,  Father,  they  may  be  perfectly 
‘  right,’  was  his  audible  comment,  and  de  Vere’s  laugh 
would  close  the  story  he  was  never  tired  of  relating. 

So  unmarried  he  elected  to  live  his  life,  breaking  the 
lonely  quietude  of  his  days  at  Curragh  Chase,  where  no 
social  distractions  intruded  upon  his  meditations,  with  an 
annual  visit  to  England.  There,  an  eagerly  welcomed 
guest,  he  sought  companionship  with  the  friends  of  his 
youth  and  the  friends  (his  Book  of  Friends  bore  to  the  end 
new  entries)  of  later  years.  Each  year  too  he  visited,  as  a 
pilgrim  the  temple,  the  haunts  of  those  friends  ‘  passed  over 
‘  to  the  other  side,’  with  whom  his  communion  was  that  of 
faith  and  spirit  alone.  And  his  life,  the  home  life  at 
Curragh,  of  contemplation,  never  blunted  the  vitality  of  his 
interest  in  his  fellows,  nor,  conversely,  did  the  warmth  of  his 
affections  or  the  keenness  of  his  social  interests  encroach 
upon  the  serene  domain  of  his  spiritual  meditations.  True, 
as  the  years  dimmed  towards  their  long  twilight,  he 
complained  gaily  that  he  achieved  less  frequently  the  ‘  two 
‘  or  three  raptures  a  week  ’  he  counted  his  due ;  yet  those 
who  knew  him  bear  witness  that  wherever  he  recognised 
beauty,  his  delight  in  it,  and  even  more  in  the  associations  it 
recalled,  partook  of  the  nature  of  ecstasy.  If  age  with  him 
brought  twilight,  it  was  the  Dusk  of  the  Poets.  For  him 
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the  moonray  on  the  sea  sand  called  forth  all  the  emotions 
of  Landor’s  lines : 

‘  And  the  long  moonbeam  on  the  hard  wet  sand 
Lay  like  a  jasper  column  half  up-reared,’ 

lines  familiar  to  every  companion  who  shared  de  Vere’s 
moonlit  walks  along  the  shore.  The  nightingale  he  heard  as 
with  Keats’  hearing,  and  the  melody  of  the  love-poet’s  most 
perfect  rhythm  was  mingled  with  its  notes  as  he  listened  to 
the  song, — 

‘  Thou  wert  not  bom  for  death,  Immortal  Bird, 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down.’ 

Amongst  the  ripples  of  every  stream  he  caught  echoes  of 
Wordsworth’s  river  sonnets,  and  whether  alone,  or  with 
some  friend  to  hear,  verse  after  verse  would  rise  to  his  lips 
till  all  else,  the  world,  its  cares  and  joys,  its  needs,  its 
glories  and  its  failures,  would  be  as  though  it  were  not, 
and  chaunt  after  chaunt  he  would  recite  whole  poems  of 
his  preference — Coleridge’s  ‘Ode  to  Dejection,’  Shelley’s 
‘  Adonais,’  Wordsworth’s  ‘  Intimations,’  as  devoutly  as  a 
Catholic  his  beads. 

How  far  this  intimate  literary  culture,  which  from  his 
boyhood  onwards  had  been  the  pervasive  influence  of  his 
life,  invigorated  or  weakened  his  own  poetic  gift  is  a 
question.  The  mind  which  expends  itself  in  admirations 
and  enthusiasms  is  commonly  one  where  the  perceptive 
and  susceptive  outweighs  the  creative  talent.  And  in 
estimating  the  value  of  de  Vere’s  poetry  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  that  culture,  scholarship  and  the  conventions 
of  the  great  poets  trammelled,  perhaps  displaced,  the 
original  bent  of  his  poetic  impulse.  Grace,  facility  of 
diction,  harmony  of  rhythm,  a  technically  almost  faultless 
versification — an  art  in  which  modem  verse  seems  rarely 
proficient  —  characterise  all  his  writings :  lyrics,  poems 
narrative  and  descriptive,  odes,  poems  of  thought  and 
poems  of  tenderness,  the  idylls  of  saints  Saxon  or  Celtic. 
But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  early  volume 
‘  Inisfail  ’  (published  in  1861),  of  which  he  himself  says, 
‘  No  other  was  written  more  intensely,  I  may  say  pain- 
‘  fully,  from  my  heart,’  there  are  poems  possessing 
qualities  the  better  skilled,  heedfully  polished,  verses  of 
later  years  wholly  lack.  Setting  aside  the  scheme  of 
the  volume,  the  thread  of  religious  and  secular  history  upon 
which  the  individual  poems  are  strung,  there  are  verses  in 
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the  first  sections  of  the  book  where  the  pulse  of  the  poem 
beats  to  what  de  Vere  never  elsewhere  attained  :  passion  ; 
there  are  verses  where  the  cool  lamp-lit  intellect  of  the 
thinker  kindles  into  sudden  fiame,  where  a  breath  of 
emotion,  fitful,  halting,  uncertain,  throbs  and  stirs  in  the 
rhythm  with  a  wilder,  freer  motion  than  culture  can  teach 
or  copyist  can  imitate.  No  one  can  read  ‘  The  Bard  Ethel  ’ : 

'  I  am  Ethel,  the  son  of  Conn  I 
Here  I  live  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ; 

I  am  clansman  to  Brian  and  servant  to  none, 

Whom  I  hate  I  hate,  whom  I  loved  love  still,’ 

without  some  feeling  of  the  fierce  storm,  the  savage  blood- 
royalty  of  pride,  of  courage,  and  the  tragic  sweetness — 
the  love  of  the  Loveland,  Eire — that  alternate  on  the  strings 
of  the  old  dying  singer  of  war  and  battle  and  glory  and 
death. 

Again  the  heritage  of  hate  rings  untamed  in  the  taking 
of  the  traitor’s  tower  with  sword  and  fire  and  slaughter ; 

‘  When  we  reached  the  city  wall 
On  their  posts  the  warders  slept : 

By  the  moat  the  rushes  plained  . 

Hush  !  I  tell  you  part,  not  all  !  ’ 

The  fire-glare  showed  ’mid  glaze  and  blister, 

A  boy’s  cheek  wet  with  tears.  ’Twas  base. 

That  boy  was  first-born  of  my  sister ; 

Yet  I  smote  him  on  the  face.’ 

Other  strings  are  touched,  other  notes  vary  the  strain, 
in  the  impassioned  lament  for  Owen  Roe  O’Neill ;  in  the 
strange  dirge  of  the  Phantom  Funeral ;  in  the  cry  of  the 
Black  Little  Rose ;  in  the  love-song  of  the  Sea-watcher  and 
the  Folk-song  of  the  girl  bride.  But  all  are  as  it  were 
dyed  in  the  same  winepress  whose  stain  is  dark  with  blood 
or  with  tears ;  in  one  and  all  the  bugle-call  of  lost  battles 
dies  over  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  and  the  echoes  sound 
from  afar  across  the  centuries  when  the  hand  of  the 
Norman  was  against  the  Gael,  and  the  hand  of  the  Gael 
against  the  Norman,  and  the  hand  of  the  Dane  against 
both,  and  the  hand  of  all  against  the  Saxon ;  when  a 
Fitzgerald  betrayed  a  Fitzgerald,  and  the  last  strongholds 
of  the  last  Desmonds  fell ;  when  hatreds  were  still  clothed 
in  heroism,  and  treason — the  deadlier  snake  Patrick  left 
unexiled  from  the  land — worked  out  its  own  hell,  perishing 
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outcast  of  God  and  man.  The  cry  of  the  wind,  the  moan 
of  the  sea,  the  sobs  of  women  forsaken  and  alone,  the  silence 
of  hopeless  hearts  waiting  the  return  of  those  who  will 
return  no  more,  sweep  the  harp  cords  like  the  ghosts  of 
forgotten  things.  The  formless  passion  of  poor  Clarence 
Mangan’s  visions,  the  visions  of  a  broken  genius  who  from 
the  pit  abysmal,  ‘  The  gulf  and  grave  of  Maginn  and  Burns,’ 

‘  Had  tears  for  all  souls  in  trouble — 

Here  and  in  hell.’ 

in  ‘Inisfail’  takes  articulate  shape,  retaining  Mangan’s  storm¬ 
like  beauty  of  colour  and  imagery  : 

‘  O  who  art  thou  with  that  queenly  brow 
And  uncrowned  head  ? 

And  why  is  the  vest  that  binds  thy  breast, 

O’er  the  heart  blood-red  ? 

The  babes  I  fed  at  my  foot  lay  dead ; 

I  saw  them  die : 

In  Ramah  a  blast  went  wailing  past, 

It  was  Rachel’s  cry. 

But  I  stand  sublime  on  the  shores  of  Time, 

And  I  pour  my  ode 

As  Miriam  sang  to  the  cymbals’  clang. 

On  the  wind  to  God.’ 

And  round  that  solitary  figure.  Little  Black  Eose,  Silk 
of  the  Kine — or  by  whatever  name  she  is  called — voices 
wail,  winds  surge,  rushes  shiver,  the  dawns  rise  grey  as 
dusk,  and  the  sea-waves  clamour,  and  the  songs  of  the  poet 
are  one  with  the  song  of  the  land.  It  is  not  the  poetry 
of  culture,  it  is  not  the  poetry  of  art,  but  it  is  the  poetry 
of  emotional  appeal.  To  the  Teuton  his  Fatherland,  to 
the  Latin  his  Motherland.  The  Celt  knows  nothing  of 
these  domestic  affections.  To  him  his  country  ever  has 
been  and  remains  the  Loveland,  loved  with  all  the  passion, 
with  all  the  extravagance,  faithlessness,  the  instability  and 
caprice,  of  the  first  loves  of  all  lovers. 

There  have  been  younger  Celtic  poets  who,  with  the 
overtinge  of  self-consciousness  which  detracts  from  the 
charm  of  their  spontaneity,  have  embodied,  as  de  Vere 
has  not,  the  imaginative  phases  of  the  Irish  genius.  Mr. 
Yeats’  little  fantasy  of  May  Eve,  ‘The  Land  of  Heart’s 
‘  Desire,’  with  its  extreme  delicacy  of  touch  and  suggestion, 
is  an  instance  in  point;  other  instances  occur  amongst 
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the  poems  of  *  A.  E.*  *  But  in  these  there  is  an  alien 
element  and  one,  whatever  may  be  the  aspirations  of 
the  poet’s,  which  strikes  the  bystander  as  foreign  to  the 
soil.  In  these  eminently  imaginative  inventions,  the 
effects,  descriptive  and  emotional,  continually  verge  on  a 
perfection  they  seldom  attain.  They  are  full  to  overflow 
of  colour  and  sweetness  as  in  the  curiously  rhythymed 
stanzas  of  the  ‘  Well  of  all  Healing  ’  f : 

*  W  hen  the  quiet  with  a  ring  of  pearl  shall  wed  the  earth, 

And  the  scarlet  berries  burn  dark  by  the  stars  in  the  pool, 

Oh,  it’s  lost  and  deep  I’ll  be  amid  the  windy  mirth. 

While  the  heart  of  earth  is  full.’ 

No  less  colour  and  no  less  sweetness  is  to  be  found  in  many 
of  Mr.  Yeats’  fantasies,  only  the  colours,  the  figures,  are 
colours  and  figures  seen  as  in  stage  ghost-scenes — through 
gauze.  The  subtlety  is  over-subtle,  the  softness  is  over- 
soft,  the  fantasy  of  forced  and  hot-house  growth,  the  tints 
are  the  evasive  tints  of  jewels  burning  through  mists. 
De  Vere’s  imaginative  gifts  are  deficient,  he  has  not  the 
shot-tones  of  blue,  and  crimson,  and  purple,  and  gold,  the 
shadow-hues  that  flit  with  subjective  undercurrents  of 
emotionalism  through  the  sunset  dreams  of  the  newer 
generation  of  his  countrymen.  But  what  his  poems  lose 
in  one  direction  they  gain  in  freshness,  in  freedom,  in 
youth,  in  a  certain  directness,  the  directness  of  an  arrow 
shot  cleanly  from  a  bowstring,  and  in  that  uncomplicated 
simplicity  of  sentiment  which  springs  straight  from  the 
unsophisticated  loves,  hates,  and  sorrows  of  men  who  do 
not,  as  most  of  us  do  now,  habitually  paint  their  souls  from 
the  reflections  in  their  looking-glasses,  who  guard  their 
passion  in  mystic  preserves  where  passion’s  material  realities 
are  never  suffered  to  obtrude,  as  in  the  beautiful  love-lyric. 

‘  I  would  not  have  you  near,  for  eyes  and  lips  might  mar. 

The  silence  where  we  meet  and  star  is  lost  in  star.’  * 

With  ‘  Inisfail  ’  the  curtain  falls  on  de  Vere  as  a  poet  of 
national  sentiment.  Never  again,  except  in  the  forlorn 
beauty  of  his  verses  on  the  Years  of  Famine,  and  in  som  e 
fragments  of  the  St.  Patrick  Legends,  did  he  revert  to  any 
treatment  of  themes  or  sentiments  distinctively  marked  by 
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race-feeling.  Three  volumes  of  essays,  two  dramas,  and  three 
volumes  of  poems  descriptive  and  narrative,  some  collections 
of  miscellaneous  lyrics,  secular  and  religious,  with  sonnets  and 
odes,  make  the  sum  total  of  the  last  editions  of  his  works.  * 
A  love-poet — with  an  unsuccessful  exception,  ‘Antar  and 
‘  Zara  ’ — he  did  not  profess  himself :  he  had  not  graduated 
in  that  college,  and  love  as  a  central  theme  seems  to  have 
held  no  attraction  for  his  pen.  Nor  was  he,  in  one  sense, 
a  poet  of  creative  imagination;  with  him  imagination 
fertilised  but  did  not  sow  the  seed.  Nor  most  emphatically 
of  all  was  he,  in  later  works,  a  poet  of  any  emotion  kin, 
howsoever  far  off,  to  passion  either  of  the  brain  or  sense. 
His  thoughts  as  years  went  by  ran  in  tranquil,  clear  currents, 
shadowed  here  and  there  by  true  pathos,  illuminated  by 
a  spirit  of  delight  and  joy,  reaching  to  what  he  himself 
named  rapture,  in  things  lovely  and  things  sacred.  And 
in  sun  or  shade  those  currents  ran  with  always  the  same 
equable  translucid  quietude,  the  same  unvexed,  unperturbed, 
flow.  The  lyrics  where  he  excelled  were  those  in  which 
grace  and  tenderness  supplied  the  deficit  of  strength 
and  passion.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  in  acknowledging,  in 
1864,  a  gift  of  de  Vere’s  collected  poems,  specified  amongst 
his  own  ‘favourites  from  of  old.  i  .  .  “The  Dignity  of 
‘  Sorrow,”  an  example  of  that  rare  combination,  good  English 
‘  and  good  verse,’  and  further  deplored  ‘  the  absence  of 
‘  a  short  song,  “  When  I  was  young  I  said  to  Sorrow,”  which 
‘  I  do  not  think  it  derogatory  to  the  poet  to  regard  as 
‘  perhaps  his  masterpiece.’  No  one  will  be  inclined  to 
dispute  the  judgement  to  whom  this  poem  is  known. 

‘  When  I  was  young  I  said  to  Sorrow, 

“  Come  and  I  will  play  with  thee  ” — 
lie  is  near  me  now  all  day  ; 

And  at  night  returns  to  say, 

“  I  will  come  again  to-morrow, 

I  will  come  and  stay  with  thee.”  ’ 

So  runs  one  stanza,  and,  so  far  as  exquisite  versification 
and  grace  of  rhythmical  effect  may  be  considered  the 
dominant  aim  of  verse  where  both  combined  produce  a 
sense  of  sound  in  harmony  with  the  sense  of  sentiment, 
few  lyrics  can  surpass  it.  Neither  of  the  two  lyrics  of 
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sorrow  most  frequently  on  de  Vere’s  lips,  Keats’  sorrow- 
song  from  ‘  Endymion,’  taken  in  any  of  its  stanzas — 

‘  Come  then,  Sorrow, 

Sweetest  Sorrow, 

Like  an  own  babe  I  nurse  thee  on  my  breast : 

I  thought  to  leave  thee, 

And  deceive  thee. 

But  now  of  all  the  world  I  love  thee  best  ’ — 

or  Shelley’s  ‘  Stanzas  written  in  Dejection,’  arrives  at  a 
greater  harmony — more,  a  unison — of  sound  and  sentiment. 
All  these  poems,  poems  of  varying  phases  of  sadness,  are 
poems  of  acquiescent  grief,  expressed  in  tones  soft  as  those 
of  a  slumber  song,  with  all  the  languid  syllables  belonging  to 
cradles  where  hope  is  hushed  to  its  long  sleep.  De  Vere’s 
is  the  lightest  note  undoubtedly,  but  not  less  complete  for 
its  lightness.  Others  of  his  songs  have  a  kindred  charm. 

‘  A  sigh  in  the  morning  grey. 

And  a  solitary  tear. 

Slow  to  gather,  slow  to  fall. 

And  a  painful  flush  of  shame 
At  the  naming  of  your  name — 

This  is  little,  this  is  all. 

False  one,  which  remains  to  say 
That  thy  love  of  old  was  here  ; 

That  thy  love  has  passed  away.’ 

By  virtue  of  this  it  might  well  have  chanced  to  de  Vere 
to  be  numbered  amongst  that  company  of  singers  :  Waller, 
with  his  ‘  Go,  lovely  Rose,’  Carew,  with  ‘  Ask  me  no  more,’ 
Withers,  with  ‘  Shall  I  wasting  in  despair,’  who  live  in 
popular  fame  on  the  merits  of  one  single  lyric. 

Many  of  de  Vere’s  stanzas  are  so  slightly  wrought  that 
their  extreme  delicacy  passes  unnoticed  as  gossamer  strung 
on  violet  beds.  Such  are  the  lines :  ‘  Give  me  back  my 
‘  heart,  fair  child,’  ‘You  drop  a  tear  for  those  that  die,’  the 
little  poems  entitled  ‘  A  Sketch  ’  and  ‘  A  Character,’ 

‘  Made  up  of  Instincts  half,  half  Appetites, 

Ingenuous,  winning,  graceful,  gracele.«s,  gay. 

Her  winged  fancies,  whensoe’er  they  stray. 

Find,  yield,  or  make,  a  thousand  strange  delights; 

Then  ranging  swift  as  sound  or  lunar  sprices. 

For  ever  they  desert  but  ne’er  betray : 

To  please  was  what  they  promised ;  not  to  stay.’ 
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Landor’s  cameo ; 

‘  Tlie  grateful  heart  for  all  things  blesses, 

Not  only  joy  but  grief  endears. 

I  love  you  for  your  few  caresses, 

I  love  you  for  my  many  tears,’ 

is  not  chiselled  with  a  more  skilful  hand  than  de  Vere’s 
quatrain ; 

‘  Smiles  are  the  wrinkles  of  our  youth — 

Ah,  gently  turn  the  page ; 

And  say,  that  wrinkles  are  in  sooth 
But  smiles  of  our  old  age.’ 

Or,  to  give  another  brief  example  : 

‘  For  me  no  roseate  garlands  twine. 

But  wear  them,  dearest,  in  my  stead ; 

Time  has  a  whiter  hand  than  thine, 

And  lays  it  on  my  head.’ 

It  may  fill  the  readers  of  ‘Alexander  the  Great’  and 
‘  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,’  of  the  ‘  May  Carols,’  and  the 
‘Medieval  Records,’  with  regret,  that  de  Vere  was  not 
content  to  sing  oftener  of  the  lesser  loves,  the  ephemeral 
affections  with  their  hopes  and  disappointments,  of  common 
men.  But  to  be  a  poet  of  sympathy  and  sentiment  was 
not  his  final  aim,  and  in  his  longer  and  more  consecutive 
dramatic  efforts,  sentiment  is  mainly  incidental,  a  passing 
episode  or  an  unaccentuatod  circumstance,  set  amongst 
graver  preoccupations  of  the  soul’s  progress  or  the  intellectual 
and  moral  activities  of  an  Alexander  or  an  A’Becket.  And 
although  the  two  song-paraphrases  of  the  Psalms,  sung  by 
Jew  captives  in  ‘  Alexander  the  Great,’  are  in  themselves  a 
feat  of  genius : 

‘  We  sat  beside  the  Babylonian  river. 

Within  the  conqueror’s  bound  weeping  we  sate. 

We  hung  our  harps  upon  the  trees  that  quiver 
Above  the  onrushing  waters  desolate.’ 

And  the  briefer  song  ; 

‘  Behold  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

And  they  shall  waken  in  a  land  of  rest : 

Behold  he  leadeth  Israel  like  a  sheep ; 

His  pasture  is  the  mountain  of  the  Blest,’ 

it  is  not  in  these  dramas  that — to  hazard  a  verdict — the 
higher  poetical  levels  of  his  later  years  are  to  be  sought. 
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In  his  ‘  Legends  of  St.  Patrick,’  a  subject  he  had  already 
touched  upon  in  ‘  Inisfail,’  he  would  seem  to  have  found  a 
theme  far  more  congenial  to  his  special  gifts.  Here,  in  so 
much  of  the  cycle  as  he  elects  for  treatment,  it  is  perforce 
the  divine  passion  of  the  soul  which  is  called  upon  to  play 
the  part  taken  by  human  passions  of  the  heart  in — to  name 
two  representative  works  of  narrative  romance — Morris’s 
Earthly  Paradise  series,  or  Tennyson’s  Arthurian  cycle. 
And  having  once  conceded  the  motif,  it  follows  that  the 
interest  of  the  poem  is  limited.  Religious  romance  is 
necessarily  subject  to  restrictions  in  as  much  as  it  deals 
with  one  single — and  always  the  same — object  of  devo¬ 
tion.  It  is  further  narrowed  by  the  fact  that,  normally, 
only  one  side  of  the  relationship  between  the  lover  and 
the  loved  is  presented  to  our  view.  Diversity  the  poet 
must  seek  in  the  diversities  of  the  fashion,  the  individual 
fashion,  of  loving.  He  can  depict  according  to  his  pleasure 
the  loves  of  worship,  the  loves  of  obedience,  of  gratitude, 
or,  if  he  desire  to  enter  the  domain  of  the  psychological 
romanticist  of  religion,  he  can  paint  in  their  direct  or  reflex 
bearings,  loves  transcendental :  the  love  of  the  spirit,  or 
loves  emotional ;  the  love  of  the  heart,  in  their  connection 
with  the  divine  idea.  Or  again,  setting  aside  subjective  and 
psychological  distinctions,  which  in  poetry  scarcely  admit 
of  analytical  developement,  he  can  escape  monotony  by 
dwelling  not  on  the  spiritual  passion  as  directed  and  in 
relation  to  its  object,  but  on  its  effects  as  manifested  in  the 
varied  relationships  of  the  lover  with  his  fellows,  in  the 
endeavours  of  the  soul,  whose  love  is  single  and  divine,  to 
win  other  souls,  whose  loves  are  multiple  and  of  earth,  as 
thralls  to  the  same  aspiration,  as  serfs  to  the  same  allegiance, 
to  force  them,  unwilling  or  willing,  to  participate  in  his 
passion.  For  to  the  God-lover  all  monopolies  dear  to  human 
love  are  forbidden.  The  love-gifts  God  bestows  on  him  are 
his  only  by  virtue  of  his  readiness  to  share  them  with  all 
who  seek,  or  who,  seeking  not,  may  yet  be  found  of  God. 
And  not  less  is  that  other  deadlier  jealousy  prohibited,  the 
pang  of  the  heart  which  grudges  even  more  that  another 
lover  should  transcend  his  love  towards  the  beloved  than 
that  the  love  of  the  beloved  should  include  another  in  its 
grace. 

In  the  ‘  Legends  of  St.  Patrick  ’ — which  may  be  taken 
as  representing  de  Vere’s  religious  poetry  at  its  best — the 
spiritual  passion  is  treated  from  this  point  of  view.  Here, 
as  in  all  his  poetry,  the  picture  of  religious  romance  stands 
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far  removed  from  the  types  familiar  to  most  readers.  It 
has  little  or  nothing  of  the  homely,  winning,  and  graceful 
simplicities  of  those  saintly  legends  typified  by  the  ‘  Fioretti  ’ 
of  the  saint  of  poverty,  Francis  of  Assisi,  where  the  realism 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  novelle  of  early  centuries  finds 
full  play.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  absolutely  no  trace 
of  the  emotionalism,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  spiritual 
sensuality,  of  another  equally  familiar  type  of  religious 
romance,  closely  associated  with  sainthood  by  the  spiritual 
love-legends  of  medieval  ecstatics.  The  saints  and  penitents 
of  Irish  tradition  belong  to  another  plane  of  sentiment  and 
temperament.  It  is  a  sainthood  eminently  dignified,  it  is 
also  eminently  sane,  wholesome,  and  of  the  open  air.  St. 
Patrick’s  own  figure,  lifted  shoulder  high  above  the  train  of 
disciples  who  followed  his  footsteps,  is  that  of  an  apostle  of 
Thought,  a  man  grave  and  wise,  of  profound  counsel  and 
calm  judgement,  a  man  of  a  great  heart  surely,  but  likewise 
of  a  great  mind,  luminous,  strong  and  balanced.  His  visions 
are  the  visions  of  the  seer,  who,  looking  inwards,  beholds  in 
his  own  infinite  spirit  the  mirror  where  the  things  of  time 
and  space  lie  reflected ;  they  have  nothing  in  common  with 
those  of  the  rapturous  ecstatic  who,  casting  the  inborn 
imaginations  of  his  fantasy  upon  the  outward  world,  claims 
for  his  sensual  eye  the  sight  of  things  invisible,  for  his 
sensual  ear  the  sound  of  the  inaudible.  Nor  is  there  any 
accentuation  of  the  fierce  and  savage  asceticism  which 
underlies  the  gentle  and  gay  trivialities,  the  childish  charm 
of  many  a  saintly  tradition  of  other  lands ;  the  body,  long 
subdued,  remained  with  St.  Patrick  to  the  end,  a  reconciled 
companion  to  an  emancipated  soul : 

‘  When  Patrick  now  was  old  and  nigh  to  death, 

Undimmed  was  still  his  eye  ;  his  tread  was  strong, 

And  there  was  ever  laughter  in  his  heart, 

And  music  in  his  laughter.  .  .  .’ 

And  thus  he  passes,  in  the  legend  before  us,  brought 
now  face  to  face  with  the  young,  now  with  the  old,  here 
converting  the  thronging  clans  of  men  awestruck  with  a 
great  gladness,  there  wrestling  all  night  long  with  those 
prayers  which  are  deeds,  for  pity  of  some  solitary  broken 
heart  of  womanhood ;  or,  turn  the  page,  and  the  grave-eyed 
saint  is  at  play  with  a  child  or  in  gay  strife  with  a  bard. 
And  each  episode  has  its  own  beauty,  its  wealth  of  Celtic 
tenderness,  its  delicacy  of  Celtic  sentiment,  its  store  of 
decorative  ornament.  The  vast  cathedral  church  shall  be 
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built,  and  built  alone,  there  where,  under  the  white-thorn 
on  the  hill,  the  doe’s  frightened  fawn  had  made  its  lair  in 
the  grass.  And  the  doe,  white  as  the  hawthorn  flowers, 
paces  fearlessly  at  Patrick’s  side  as  he  hears  her  fawn 
safe  from  the  hunters,  safe-sheltered  in  his  arms.  The 
legend  of  the  boy  singer — child-in-song  to  the  great  bard — 
who,  fearing  sorely  lest  Patrick  should  win  his  master  to 
monkhood,  offers  his  own  gold  head  to  the  tonsure,  and 
from  a  son  of  music  becomes  a  brother  of  silence,  is  full 
of  fair  images.  Even  fairer  images  abound  in  the  story  of 
the  ‘  Two  Princesses  ’  Snow-white  and  Rose-red  (the  ‘  Red 
‘  Rose  ’  and  the  ‘  Fair  One,’  to  give  them  their  Celtic 
appellations),  who  race  at  dawn  to  bathe  in  the  green 
woodland  fountain,  and  are  by  Patrick  washed  in  that  other 
fount,  the  fount  baptismal ;  who  then  in  that  brief  hour  of 
dew  and  sunrise,  the  race  unrun,  the  battle  unfought,  the 
vineyard  unlaboured,  pass  from  the  joys  of  earth  to  enter 
straightway  the  bridehouse  of  their  new-learnt  God,  while 
angels  sing  with  woodbirds,  glad  Requiem  overhead. 

Here  and  there, too, those  to  whom  de  Vere’s  ‘Recollections  ’ 
are  familiar  will  find  the  poet  transferring  the  incidents  of 
real  life  to  the  legends : 

‘  Have  I  not  seen  old  oes  embrace  ?  Seen  him, 

That  white-haired  man  who  dashed  him  to  the  ground, 

Crying  aloud,  “  My  buried  son,  forgive  ! 

Thy  sire  hath  touched  the  hand  that  shed  thy  blood.”  ’ 

The  scene  is  taken  verbatim  from  fact.  ‘  Two  old  grey- 
‘  haired  men  (it  was  a  “  Reconciliation  ”)  advanced  slowly 
‘  from  the  opposite  ends  of  the  church ;  stood  silent,  face 
‘  to  face,  at  last  shook  hands.  The  next  moment  one  dashed 
‘  himself  down  on  the  stone  pavement  and  cried  aloud, 
‘  “  O  my  son,  my  son,  I  have  clasped  the  hand  that  shed 
‘  the  last  drop  of  thy  blood.”  ’  * 

All  these  and  stories  kin  to  these  are  retold  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  quiet  silvered  monotone  of  twilight  spaces  and 
wide  horizons.  And  their  background  is  hillside  and 
seashore  and  meadow  land,  hills  where  the  poet’s  own  feet 
wandered,  shores  where  his  own  eyes  dwelt  on  the  moonlit 
or  sun-glinted  waves,  meadows  and  woods  where  he  breathed 
the  field-fragrances  and  welcomed  the  first  herald- flowers 
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of  soft  Irish  springs,  or  watched,  as  in  the  most  beautifui 
of  his  odes,  the  wood  spirits  of  the  autumn,  when 

‘  Silent  they  stand  beside  dead  Summer’s  bier, 

With  folded  palms  and  faces  to  the  west. 

And  their  loose  tresses  sweep  the  dewy  ground.’ 

And  amongst  the  pastures  or  on  the  slopes,  rise  palaces 
and  halls  recalling  those  Morris  loved  so  well  describing  in 
his  placid  secular  romances,  ‘  The  Well  at  the  World’s  End’ 
or  ‘  The  Sundering  Flood.’  The  halls  have  tables  spread 
with  gem-wrought  cups,  the  walls  are  rich  with  carving  and 
hung  with  gold-fringed  marvels  of  the  loom,  warriors  move 
there  wrapped  in  gold-clasped  mantles  of  crimson  and  blue, 
and  women,  violet-eyed,  white  clad,  walk  silver-shod,  and 
green  rushes  strew  the  floor.  And  through  every  scene  of 
peace  or  war,  of  feasting,  of  rejoicings,  of  sorrowing,  always, 
always,  that  dark-robed  train,  Patrick  and  his  apostles, 
passes ;  priests,  bishops,  brethren,  of  God’s  clan,  croiseSf 
whose  goal  is  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  each  separate  human 
soul,  theirs  to  battle  for,  theirs  to  save  from  the  defilement 
of  sin,  the  desecration  of  misbelief.  Slowly  they  pass  on 
that  long  march  throughout  the  land,  a  land  already  with 
hope  or  foreboding,  with  outstretched  welcome  or  sullen 
fear,  awaiting  the  destiny  of  the  Unknown  God,  and  their 
march  keeps  time  with  the  unhurried  foot-fall  of  fate.  So 
the  sequence,  the  cycle  of  the  Christianisation  of  Ireland, 
works  itself  out  with  a  dignity  all  its  own,  a  sunlit 
seriousness  only  at  wide  intervals  merging  into  laughter — 
the  laughter  of  saints,  almost  never  into  those  trivialities 
which  make  the  sum  total  of  human  life  a  medley  where 
tragedy  and  comedy  alternate  each  with  the  other  as  the 
revolving  flashlights  of  far-off  lighthouses  gleam  now  red, 
now  green,  from  rocks  or  headlands  of  dusk  seas. 

It  is  a  lack  of  the  stronger  vibrations  of  a  more  primitive 
and  elementary  humanity  that  leaves  this  poem,  in  spite  of 
its  beauty,  its  tenderness  and  its  pathos,  inadequate  and 
« incomplete  as  a  great  work  of  literary  art.  Those  elements 
are  absent  which  would  have  lent  to  it  the  tincture  of  the 
wormwood  and  the  gall  without  whose  sharpness  art  seldom 
imprints  its  stamp  upon  the  imagination  of  men  who  suffer, 
who  hate,  who  love  and  who  die.  Set  these  calm  Celtic 
records  beside  the  sagas  of  the  North  and  at  once  we  re¬ 
cognise  what  De  Vere’s  poems  miss,  either  deliberately 
and  of  choice,  from  a  conscientious  endeavour  to  represent 
truly  his  interpretation  of  history,  or  from  a  preconceived 
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moral  ideal  of  aesthetic  principles.  In  the  Saga  of  Olaf — a 
section  of  the  ‘  Heimskringla,’  we  have  the  stoiy  of  the 
conversion  of  another  land  and  another  race,  but  the 
picture,  fragmentary  as  it  is,  of  the  contest  between  the  old 
faith  and  the  new  is,  to  its  least  detail,  fraught  with  a 
power  and  a  passion  which  can  stir  the  slow  pulses  of 
unzealous  believers  of  later  years  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  of  battle.  ‘  The  Irish  received  the  Gospel  gladly,’ 
de  Vere  asserts.  ‘  In  the  main  the  institutions  and 
‘  traditions  were  favourable  to  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  great 
‘  and  learned,  in  other  nations  the  last  to  believe,  among 
‘  them,  commonly  set  the  example.  .  .  .  the  Christian 
*  clergy  turned  to  account  the  Irish  traditions.  ...  St. 
‘  Patrick  waged  no  needless  war  against  the  ancient  laws.’ 
To  the  people — 

‘  God’s  truth  seemed  some  remembered  thing, 

To  them  God’s  Kingdom  smiled,  their  native  haunt.’ 

Contrast  this  with  episodes  taken  from  the  Sagas  of  the 
Christianising  kings  of  Norway,  when  Olaf  Trygvison  spread 
with  torture,  fire  and  sword  the  holy  faith  and  good 
customs  ;  when  he  ‘  invited  every  man  to  accept  Christianity, 
‘  and  those  who  opposed  him  he  punished  severely,  killing 
‘  some,  mutilating  others,’  when  Kand  the  Heathen  suflFered 
martyrdom,  gnawed  to  death  with  adder’s  teeth,  the  words 
of  fierce  denial  on  his  tongue ;  when  St.  Lawrence’s 
suflferings  and  St.  Lawrence’s  constancy  were  emulated  by 
Eyvind  the  Warlock,  the  impenitent  Merlin  of  Paganism. 
The  gods  of  Asgard  strove  with  fate,  the  war-arrow  flew 
from  fiord  to  fiord,  through  the  vast  forests  and  across  the 
ice-fields  ;  temples  were  razed  to  the  ground ;  idols  outraged, 
but  the  faces  of  the  defeated  were  ever  turned  to  their  foes ; 
they  died,  but  they  died  hard.  Truce  was  there  none  nor 
any  compromise  between  these  wild  pagans,  who  clung  with 
desperate  courage  to  their  old  worship,  and  the  wild 
Vikings  who  drank  Christ’s  health  before  they  set  forth  to 
lay  waste  and  to  slay  ;  to  take  by  force  the  daughters  of 
rival  chiefs ;  to  fill  their  ships  with  blood- wet  gold.  Odin 
or  Christ,  one  or  the  other  must  be  outcast  and  overthrown, 
one  or  the  other  outraged  or  enthroned.  The  whole 
Northern  atmosphere  was  coloured  by  the  setting  sun  of 
the  old  faith’s  agony.  In  Ireland,  paganism  may  have  held 
its  own  with  this  clan,  that  individual,  king,  druid  or  bard ; 
but  the  brand  which  flared  torch-red  amongst  the  snows  of 
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the  North,  flickered  faintly,  fitfully,  in  the  green  West, 
flickered,  paled,  flickered  again,  and  was  extinct. 

True  there  are  hints  of  some  undercurrents  of  the  soul’s 
revolt  from  the  intrusion  of  new  deities.  Oiseen,  the  Blind 
Bard,  is  but  half  converted,  despite  baptism  and  Patrick. 

‘ .  One  day,  while  his  beads  he  told, 

Fierce  thoughts,  a  rebel  breed. 

Burst  up  from  old  graves  in  the  warrior’s  heart, 

And  he  stormed  at  priest  and  creed. 

‘  Patrick.  High  feast  thou  hast  on  the  festal  days. 

And  cakes  on  the  days  of  fast. 

Oiseen.  Thou  liest,  thou  priest,  for  in  wrath  and  scorn 
Thy  cakes  to  the  dogs  I  cast. 

Patrick.  Old  man,  thou  hearest  our  Christian  hymns. 

Such  strains  thou  hast  never  heard. 

Oiseen.  Thou  liest,  old  priest,  for  in  Letter-Lee  wood 
I  have  listened  its  famed  blackbird  ! 

Twelve  hounds  had  my  sire,  with  throats  like  bells. 

Loud  echoed  on  lake  and  bay ; 

By  this  hand  they  lacked  but  the  baptism  rite 
To  chaunt  with  thy  monks  this  day.’ 

But  Oiseen,  for  all  his  ragings  against  monkhood,  forgive¬ 
ness  of  wrong,  and  the  dull  truce-days  of  the  peace  of  God, 
dies  reconciled ;  wrath  ebbs  from  his  lips,  his  anger  sinks  to 
a  wail ;  the  old  lion  lies  down  at  length,  a  lamb  in  the 
Shepherd’s  Fold.  And  Bard  Ethel  preserves  better  than 
Oiseen  what  de  Vere  names  ‘  the  false  conscience  ’  of  revenge. 

‘  If  any  man  slay  me — not  unaware. 

By  no  chance  blow,  nor  in  wine  and  revel, 

I  have  stored  beforehand  a  curse  in  my  prayer 
For  his  kith  and  kindred  ;  his  deed  is  evil.’ 

In  the  ‘  Recollections  ’  a  kindred  portrait  is  drawn  from  life. 

‘  I  remember  seeing  him,’  de  Vere  writes  of  a  chivalrous 
Irish  gentleman  of  the  past,  ‘  walk  up  and  down  our  library, 

‘  his  long  white  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders,  and 
‘  hearing  him  say,  “  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  look 
‘  back  on  a  long  life  and  record,  as  I  can,  that  never  once  did 
‘  any  man  injure  me  but  sooner  or  later  I  had  my  revenge.”  ’ 
And  if  the  fierceness  of  human  passions,  of  hearts  uprooted 
from  their  old  attachments,  finds  but  this  fainter  echo  in  de 
Vere’s  verse,  neither  does  he  temper — according  to  the 
custom  of  many  modern  writers — the  monotonies  of  holiness 
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with  mystic  emotionalism.  His  nuns,  his  monks,  are  one 
and  all — to  pursue  the  metaphor  of  the  spiritual  marriage  of 
the  soul — men  and  women  of  happy  wedded  life  ;  a  certain 
divine  and  aureoled  domesticity  is  their  special  prerogative 
of  nature  and  of  grace.  They  have  nor  part  nor  lot  with 
those  ‘  divine  daughters  of  desire  ’  Crawshaw  sang  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  his  genius,  daughters  and  sons  of  men 
whose  passion  celestial,  knowing  neither  the  assuagement 
of  joy’s  possession  nor  the  sharp  chill  of  joy’s  disillusion,  for¬ 
ever  finding,  seeks  ;  for  ever  having,  craves.  ‘  I  found  and  I 
‘  sought  Him,  I  had  and  I  wanted  Him.’  ‘  I  was  seized  with 
‘  such  great  impetus  of  love  .  .  .  that  it  seemed  my  heart 
‘  was  breaking  ...  so  sweet  is  this  pain  that  no  delight 
‘  of  life  can  exceed  it  in  content  ...  it  is  a  love-passage 
‘  which  passes  between  the  soul  and  God.’  So  run  broken 
sentences  of  the  Saint  of  the  Flaming  Heart — and  of  many 
another  saint,  whose  passion  has  every  amalgam  of  humanity, 
is  stained  with  tears,  rent  with  doubt  and  wounded  with 
many  wounds.  Children  these  of  the  fire  — de  Vere’s  saints 
are  children  of  the  cool  Dawn-star  and  the  fresh-fallen 
Dew. 

‘  The  nearest  to  the  Highest,  that  is  love,’ 

cries  the  girl-convert  in  ‘  King  Eochaid,’  and  light-winged, 
soul  after  soul,  of  boy  and  girl,  of  youth  and  maid,  of 
man  and  woman,  rises  in  fearless  gladness,  in  gay  rejoicing, 
towards  their  Bridegroom  Christ. 

‘  Come  Thou,  that  com’st.  Our  hope  is  this. 

That  the  body  might  die  and  the  soul  set  free 
Swell  out  like  an  infant’s  lips  to  the  kiss 
Of  the  Lover  who  filleth  infinity.’ 

As  a  question  of  art  undoubtedly  this  avoidance  of  emo¬ 
tionalism,  this  elimination  of  all  suggestion  of  the  spiritual 
sensualities  of  mystic  passion,  as  one  element  in  religious 
romance-poetry,  is  a  loss  and  a  forfeiture.  But  the 
cool  well-springs  of  the  St.  Patrick  Legends  have  a  value 
as  of  crystal,  and  a  sweetness  as  of  the  lingering  song-notes 
of  the  woodland  birds  de  Vere  commemorates  in  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  descriptive  passage  of  all  his  works : 

‘  As  bower  on  bower 
Let  go  the  waning  light,  so  bird  on  bird 
Let  go  its  song.  Two  songsters  still  remained. 

Each  feebler  than  a  fountain  soon  to  cease. 

And  claimed  somewhere  across  the  dusking  dell 
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Eivals  unseen  in  sleepy  argument, 

Each,  the  last  word  : — a  pause,  and  then,  once  more. 

An  unexpected  note  : — a  longer  pause ; — 

And  then  past  hope,  one  other  note,  the  last.’ 

And  with  the  Legends  and  with  ‘  Inisfail,’  days  to  be  and 
generations  yet  unborn  may  come  to  do  fuller  justice  to 
the  work  of  a  great,  if  not  of  the  greatest,  poetic  art. 

As  a  poet  it  was,  a  poet  by  choice  and  profession,  de 
Vere  made  his  one  and  only  claim  to  public  recognition. 
It  is  with  this  in  view  that  Mr.  Ward’s  Memoir,  in  spite  of  its 
many  merits,  would  seem  to  fall  short  of  its  mark.  He  has 
lost  sight  of  the  poet  in  the  Catholic  theologian,  lost  sight 
of  the  man  in  favour  of  the  convert.  To  those  who  shared 
with  de  Vere  sympathies  and  interests  outside  the  pale  of 
Catholicism,  the  detailed  analysis  of  each  phase  of  his 
religious  beliefs  would  appear  to  convey  an  impression, 
not  necessarily  false,  but  one-sided.  De  Vere  was  by 
temperament  a  Christian,  and  by  inclination  of  his  reason 
a  Catholic :  and  whatever  regrets  his  conversion  may 
have  occasioned  to  his  intellectual  contemporaries,  Sara 
Coleridge’s  letter  to  Henry  Taylor  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
key  to  the  attitude  of  mind  with  which  they  regarded  it,  or, 
as  years  passed,  came  to  regard  it. 

‘  “  Mr.  de  Vere’s  letter  rather  grieves  me,”  she  wrote  (probably  in 
1851).  “lie  seems  so  restlessly  eager  to  justify  his  secession  .  .  . 
but  this  he  cannot  do  without  converting  us  to  his  new  faith.  We 
cannot,  retaining  our  old  one,  think  his  views  rightly  founded  .  .  . 
though  we  may  hold  him  quite  justified  in  going  whither  his  con¬ 
victions  lead  him.  Yet  I  doubt  not  that  the  step  he  has  taken  will  be 
the  means  of  grace  to  him  and  will  render  him  more  unworldly  or 
rather  (for  he  never  had  a  spark  of  worldliness  in  him)  more  and 
more  solid  and  practically  religious.”  ’ 

With  hardly  an  exception  the  change — or  more  accurately 
the  developement  of  his  religious  views — left  no  sore  to 
rankle  in  his  elder  relationships  of  affection,  while  to  a 
younger  generation,  de  Vere’s  Catholicism  appeared  so 
entirely  a  part  of  his  personality  that  to  picture  him  without 
it  would  have  seemed  as  unfamiliar  as  a  portrayal  of  St. 
Francis  without  his  cord  and  habit.  Undoubtedly  religion, 
and  religious  truth  as  he  held  it,  lay  nearer  than  any  other 
interest  to  his  heart.  Moreover,  as  James  Spedding  describes 
Dr.  Ward’s  affectionate  endeavour  to  promote  a  growth  of 
Mr.  Huxley’s  little  faith,  it  might  be  said  of  de  Vere  that  he 
too  was  inclined  to  beg  of  his  younger  associates  ‘  as  a 
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*  personal  favour  to  believe  a  little  more.’  But  never  was 
Catholic  so  unresentful  of  unsuccess  in  such  gentle 
proselytism  and  never  could  non-responsive  dissenters  feel 
his  sympathies  narrowed  or  his  affections  blunted  for  the 
most  recalcitrant.  And  his  memory  as  friend,  as  companion, 
as  poet,  seems  to  demand  a  more  varied  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  secular  horizon  than  that  accorded  him  even  in 
the  appreciative  pages  of  Mr.  Ward’s  careful,  scholarly,  and 
conscientious  study  of  de  Vere’s  life. 
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Art.  III.— the  COLOUR  QUESTION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Negroes  in  the  United  States.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

S.  N.  D.  North,  Director.  Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office.  1904. 

2.  The  Negro  Problem.  New  York  :  Pott  &  Company.  1903. 

3.  Southern  Thoughts  for  Northern  Thinkers.  By  Mrs. 

Murpht.  New  York  :  Bandanna  Publishing  Company. 
1904. 

4.  The  South  and  the  Negro.  An  Address  delivered  at 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  by  the  Rev.  Bishop  Charles  B. 
Galloway.  New  York ;  John  F.  Slater  Fund.  1904. 

5.  The  Work  and  Influence  of  Hampton.  Proceedings  of  a 

Meeting  held  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  12,  1904.  The 
Armstrong  Association. 

^0  appreciate  properly  the  present  position  of  the  colour 
question  in  the  United  States  a  brief  reference  must 
be  made  to  statistics  as  well  as  to  histoiy.  The  census  for 
1900  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  necessary  information  as 
to  numbers,  trades,  &c.,  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  as  the 
work  which  stands  first  in  our  list  is  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labour,  its  information  may  be 
accepted  as  official  and  as  absolutely  free  from  all  bias. 
The  number  of  negroes  in  the  continental  United  States  is 
8,840,789.  In  1790  there  were  689,784  negroes  in  the 
Republic.  The  importation  of  slaves  ceased  to  be  legal  in 
1810,  and  the  census  of  that  year  gave  the  negro  population 
at  1,377,808.  In  1790  the  centre  of  the  negro  population 
was  in  Virginia;  it  is  now  in  North-Eastern  Alabama. 
The  district  in  which  the  proportion  of  negroes  is  greatest 
lies  along  both  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  where  five- 
eighths  of  the  population  are  negro,  the  maximum  being  in 
Issaquena  county,  Mississippi,  with  more  than  fifteen  negroes 
to  each  white  person.  In  the  South,  negroes  are  about  one- 
third  of  the  population,  both  in  cities  and  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  Between  1860  and  1900,  Southern  negroes  increased 
93*4  per  cent,  and  Southern  whites  134*9  per  cent.  Illiteracy 
among  Southern  negroes  is  more  than  four  times  that 
among  Southern  whites ;  but  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
is  lower  among  negroes  Wn  since  the  Civil  War.  There 
are  nearly  four  million  negroes  in  the  United  States  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations.  Negro  breadwinners  constitute 
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62‘2  per  cent,  of  all  negroes  at  least  ten  years  of  age.  For 
Southern  whites  the  corresponding  percentage  is  48*6.  Of 
the  746,715  farms  operated  by  negroes  in  1900,  21  per  cent, 
were  owned  entirely  and  4’2  per  cent,  owned  in  part  by  the 
farmers  operating  them ;  in  other  words,  forty  years  after 
emancipation  25*2  per  cent.,  or  about  one-fourth  of  all  negro 
farmers  had  become  landowners.  The  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions  of  negroes  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  old 
slave  States.  In  1900  the  average  size  of  farms  operated 
by  negroes  was  fifty-one  acres.  The  acreage  farmed  by  the 
negro  in  the  South  amounts  to  37,286,437.  Outside  the 
South  the  negroes  are  to  a  large  extent  congregated  in 
cities,  and  are  engaged  in  pursuits  other  than  farming.  In 
1850  the  instructions  to  the  enumerators  ran  :  ‘  Insert  in  all 
‘  cases  where  the  slave  is  black  the  letter  B. ;  when  he  or 
‘  she  is  a  mulatto,  insert  M.  The  colour  of  all  slaves  should 
‘  be  noted.’  The  census  of  1900  recognises  in  the  population 
of  the  United  States  four  races — white,  negro,  Indian,  and 
Mongolian.  Although  Professor  Willcox  does  not  consider 
that  the  number  of  mulattoes  has  been  given  by  the  census 
with  accuracy,  he  tells  us  that  between  one-ninth  and  one- 
sixth  of  the  negi’oes  in  the  States  have  an  admixture  of  white 
blood,  while  in  Cuba  one-half  and  in  Porto  Rico  five-sixths 
have  been  so  classed  by  the  census  of  1899.  The  table  on 
the  percentage  of  mulatto  in  total  negro  population  seems  to 
show  that  (with  the  exception  of  Louisiana)  the  States  with 
the  largest  proportion  of  negroes  to  total  population  have 
the  smallest  proportion  of  mulattoes  to  total  negroes.  If 
this  be  true,  it  is  an  important  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the 
improvement  in  the  Southern  States  in  the  relations  between 
the  two  races  as  regards  sexual  morality  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  Slavery  taught  the  negro  much,  but  it  did  not 
teach  him  purity. 

In  Texas  and  other  Southern  States  a  white  man  who 
marries  a  black  woman  (or  vice  versa)  would  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  Happily  such  marriages  are  very  rare  indeed. 

The  following  case,  reported  in  the  ‘  Salem  Times  ’  (Va.) 
of  October  20,  1904,  may  be  noticed  here : 

‘  Officers  in  command  at  Fort  Mott,  N.J.,  eight  miles  from  New 
York,  have  referred  to  the  President  the  case  of  John  T.  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  hospital  corps,  who,  in  September  of  this  year,  took 
unto  himself  a  negress  for  a  wife.  Smith’s  resignation  has  been  called 
for.  It  was  refused.  “  If  President  Roosevelt  ate  at  a  table  with  a 
negro,  it  is  my  right  to  marry  the  woman  of  my  choice,  regardless  of 
race,  colour,  or  creed,”  Smith  is  alleged  to  have  said.  Smith  has 
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refused  to  resign  until  his  case  has  been  considered  by  the  highest 
authorities.  He  has  been  in  the  service  for  sixteen  years.  'V^ile 
serving  in  Cuba  he  contracted  yellow  fever  and  was  brought  home  to 
Camp  Wyckoff,  where  the  coloured  woman  now  his  wife  was  a 
member  of  a  volunteer  nurfies’  association,  and  nursed  him.  The  result 
was  that  after  several  years  they  made  up  their  minds  to  marry.’ 

One  more  fact  should  be  noted  as  to  the  census  of  1900. 
Two  professors  have  been  engaged  in  writing  introductory 
chapters  to  the  tables  of  statistics — Professor  Willcox,  of 
Cornell  University,  and  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  of  Atlanta 
University.  The  accomplished  professor  of  economics  and 
history  in  Atlanta  is  a  negro.  0  shades  of  President 
Jackson !  a  coloured  man  the  writer  of  an  important  official 
document !  The  context  explains  the  mystery.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  President,  and  Mr.  Cortelyou,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

‘There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  there  is  great  unrest  and 
growing  discontent  among  the  negroes  of  the  South.  1  hey  are 
beginning  to  feel  friendless  and  hopeless.  .  .  .  We  need  not  close  our 
eyes  to  the  inevitable.  We  are  soon  to  face  industrial  disaster  unless 
conditions  are  radically  changed.  Our  cotton  lands  will  lie  fallow  and 
our  fertile  fields  cease  to  yield  their  valuable  staples.’ 

Thus  spoke  the  moderate  and  able  Bishop  Galloway  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  himself  a  white 
man,  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  April  1904.  The  English¬ 
man  of  inquiring  mind,  on  landing  at  New  York,  is  informed 
that  the  largest  religious  community  in  the  United  States 
is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  the  second  largest  is  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  If  he  travels  south  of 
Washington,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  churches  erected 
by  a  body  called  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  In 
a  Louisiana  town  he  will  find  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
each  other  two  churches,  both  Methodist  Episcopal,  but 
one  rejoicing  in  the  suffix  ‘  South.’  The  doctrine  and  the 
ritual  of  both  Churches  are  the  same.  Before  the  war  the 
separation  between  the  two,  however  regrettable,  was  at 
least  intelligible.  The  members  before  the  war  differed 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  many  of  the  Southern  bishops 
owning  slaves.  Since  the  war,  when  all  reason  for  division 
has  for  ever  passed  away,  the  division  only  serves  as  a 
memento  of  civil  discord  and  is  one  of  the  signs  of  Southern 
exclusiveness.  The  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President 
has  proclaimed  this  to  the  whole  world.  On  one  side  you 
have  the  South,  shorn  of  Missouri  and  possibly  of  Maryland, 
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voting  against  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  on  the  other  you  have 
every  State  in  the  Union,  except  the  old  slave  States,  acclaim¬ 
ing  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  an  enthusiasm  unrivalled  since  the 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  1872  Mr.  Greeley,  as  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate,  received  the  votes  of  six  States;  in  1904 
Mr.  Parker  received  only  four  more,  and  possibly  Maryland. 
It  will,  however,  be  understood  that  no  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  can  be  objected  to  as  a 
prejudiced  witness  against  the  white  South.  His  feelings 
carry  him  all  the  other  way.  But  in  truth  no  discriminating 
friend  of  the  South  can  approach  the  colour  question  with¬ 
out  a  feeling  of  despondency. 

It  is  the  old  question  of  legislation  being  better  than 
human  nature — not  merely  American  nature,  be  it  understood, 
but  the  nature  of  the  average  man  all  the  world  over.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  of  England  is  not  superior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
of  America,  but  he  is  not  faced  with  the  same  difficulty.* 
It  therefore  behoves  him  not  to  approach  the  question  as  a 
judge,  but  as  a  man,  and  not  to  restrict  his  sympathy  to 
one  colour.  Above  all,  Englishmen  should  remember  that 
this  negro  difficulty  is  the  bitter  fruit  of  an  ancient  tree 
which  his  ancestors  assisted  in  planting  and  watering  on 
this  distant  shore. 

Before  the  war  the  reliance  of  the  Southerner  on  the  negro 
was  the  cause  of  his  lack  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
ability.  He  made  no  attempt  to  bring  in  white  labour  from 
the  North,  as  he  was  afraid  of  infecting  the  blacks  with 
Northern  ideas.  The  absurd  notion  that  a  gentleman  should 
not  work  was  an  old  feudal  idea,  imported  into  America 
from  England  ;  it  drooped  in  the  cold  North,  and  only 
flourished  in  the  South  so  long  as  slavery  was  maintained 
there.  Since  slavery,  the  Upas-tree  of  the  South,  was  cut 
down  by  the  Northern  soldier,  the  former  Confederate  has 
been  ‘  Yankeeised  ’  without  becoming  less  of  a  gentleman. 
Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  Southerner, 
sentimental  regret  for  slavery  is  not  one  of  them.  No 
adult  in  the  South  refers  to  the  extinction  of  slavery  with 
disapproval.  ‘  Had  the  South  been  let  alone  and  trusted,’ 
writes  Mrs.  Murphy,  ‘  it  would  have  required  but  a  few  more 
‘  years  for  the  unnatural  system  of  human  bondage  to  have 


*  Dr,  Birkbeck  Hill  in  his  classic  edition  of  Boswell’s  ‘  Life  of 
Dr.  Johnson  ’  points  out  that  in  Scotland,  until  1779,  colliers  were  sold 
along  with  the  mines  where  they  worked,  and  were  outside  Habeas 
Corpus  altogether. 
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‘  died  of  itself  a  natural  death,  for  it  was  no  longer  profitable.’ 
Whether  this  be  a  correct  statement  of  past  history  or  not 
(and  we  do  not  think  it  correct)  it  is  a  correct  statement  of 
the  present  feeling  of  the  South.  There  is  no  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line,  no  North  and  South  in  the  historic  view  now 
taken  by  all  Americans  on  ‘the  domestic  institution.’ 
The  Southerner  would  not  replace  slavery,  even  if  he  had 
the  power.  Experience  has  proved  that  philanthropists 
such  as  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  were  sounder 
political  economists  than  statesmen  such  as  Calhoun  and 
Jefferson  Davis. 

The  horizon  of  the  prosperous  South  has  but  one  cloud, 
and  that  cloud  is  called  the  Colour  Question.  The  Southerner 
(if  he  put  his  feelings  into  words)  would  speak  somewhat  as 
follows  :  ‘  What  does  the  Northerner  know  about  the  negro 
‘  problem  in  the  South  ?  And  who  shall  say  that  there  is 
‘  such  a  problem  in  the  South  ?  ’  If  he  were  to  continue 
his  grumble  he  would  say :  ‘  We  don’t  want  the  negro’s 
‘  vote,  and  if  your  climate  suited  the  negro  and  you  had 
‘  him  in  the  same  numbers  as  we  have,  you  would  dis- 
‘  franchise  him.  Our  rejection  of  him  as  an  elector  is 
‘  neither  opposed  to  humanity  nor  to  the  Constitution  as  we 
‘  understand  them.  The  negro  is  happier  with  a  master ; 
‘  the  franchise  is  a  matter  for  each  State.  If  Congress  had 
‘  not  tinkered  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  would  have 
‘  been  better  for  the  North,  for  the  South,  and  certainly  for 
‘  the  negro.  The  coloured  man  does  not  gain  by  being 
‘  made  a  shuttlecock  between  the  battledores  of  North  and 
‘  South.’ 

The  present  political  position  in  the  South  as  regards  the 
negro  can  be  stated  in  one  sentence.  The  coloured  man, 
though  enfranchised,  is  not  allowed  to  vote.  This,  when 
stated  baldly,  sounds  indefensible.  Those,  however,  who 
have  followed  the  history  of  the  United  States  during  the 
past  fifty  years  will  find  much  to  explain  and  even  to  justify 
the  attitude  of  the  white  South.  The  cause  of  the  present 
distrust  of  the  negro  is  due  (a)  to  his  record  of  misgovern- 
ment  during  carpet-bagger  times;  (5)  to  the  bogey,  ever 
present  in  the  minds  of  Southerners,  of  social  equality 
between  white  and  black,  and  even  of  amalgamation  of  the 
races,  and  above  all  (c)  to  the  alleged  bestial  conduct  of  the 
negro  in  committing  crimes  against  the  person,  which  are 
punished  by  a  frenzied  mob  by  lynch  law.  The  first  two 
causes  will  be  dealt  with  first,  and  then  the  last  must  be 
briefly  referred  to. 
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In  the  United  States  no  more  than  in  England  is  fitness 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  The 
Southern  States  of  the  Union  are  apparently  endeavouring 
to  rectify  this  fundamental  mistake  by  clauses  in  their 
Constitutions,  but  their  statesmen  would,  with  their  cha¬ 
racteristic  good  humour  and  frankness,  admit  that  their 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  solely  made  with  a  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  negro  vote.  The  right  of  secession  under  the 
supreme  arbitrament  of  war  has  been  held  unconstitutional 
and  revolutionary ;  but  the  right  of  each  State  to  manage  its 
own  affairs  (with  the  reservation  of  certain  subjects  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  United  States  Constitution)  is  unquestioned. 
To  pass  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a  herculean  task.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
no  amendment  could  now  be  passed.  No  amendment  has 
been  passed  since  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend¬ 
ments.  Missouri  was  the  only  slave  State  which  emanci¬ 
pated  its  slaves  voluntarily.  In  all  the  other  slave  States 
slavery  was  abolished  by  the  thirteenth  amendment.  This 
may  with  truth  be  called  a  war  amendment.  No  white 
man  in  the  States  wishes  to  repeal  that.  The  North  fought 
to  save  the  Union,  and  later  on  to  free  the  negro,  but  never 
to  enfranchise  him.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend¬ 
ments  practically  extended  the  franchise  to  the  negro. 
They  were  ratified  in  1868  and  1870,  after  the  death  of 
Lincoln.  Mrs.  Murphy  refers  to  Abraham  Lincoln  as  ‘  that 
‘  great  apostle  of  God,’  which  indeed  he  was.  President 
Lincoln  favoured  compensation.  Slavery  was  lawful  under 
the  Constitution,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  but  no  compensation  was 
paid.  Mrs.  Murphy,  a  truthful  recorder  of  white  Southern 
opinion,  writes  :  ‘  These  emissaries  of  Satan  [t.e.  the  Republi- 
‘  can  party  of  the  North]  took  the  South’s  wealth  .  .  .  and 
‘  so  we  feel  deep  down  in  our  inmost  hearts  that  the  govern- 
‘  ment  of  the  United  States  still  lawfully  owes  to  the  South 
‘  millions  of  dollars.’ 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  were  born  of 
reconstruction.  The  effect  of  these  amendments,  briefly 
stated,  was  to  make  it  unconstitutional  for  any  State  to 
‘abridge  the  rights  of  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
‘  States  or  any  State  on  account  of  race,  colour,  or  previous 
‘  condition  of  servitude.’  It  was  not  universal  suffrage  that 
was  rendered  obligatory,  but  identity  of  suffrage  for  black 
and  white.  All  political  parties  commit  mistakes.  The 
bestowal  of  the  franchise  upon  all  negroes  without  any 
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question  as  to  their  fitness,  and  immediately  after  the  war, 
was  the  great  mistake  of  the  Republicans.  Instead  of  intro¬ 
ducing  an  educational  franchise  for  the  ex-slaves.  Congress 
forced  the  Southern  States  when  exhausted  by  the  Civil  War, 
and  by  means  of  standing  armies,  to  put  their  negroes  upon 
their  rolls  of  voters.  The  sowing  of  these  dragon’s  teeth 
made  the  white  South  solidly  Democratic,  and  what  that 
has  meant  and  may  hereafter  mean  to  the  Union,  history  will 
show. 

The  Southerner  has  never  forgotten  that  the  franchise  was 
conferred  on  his  former  slave  by  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  Republican  party  at  Washington.  The  coloured  vote  is 
a  Nessus  shirt  which  the  white  of  the  South  has  ever  since 
been  endeavouring  to  tear  off.  His  efforts  to  nullify  and 
exclude  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  from  the 
Constitution  of  his  own  State,  may  be  described  as  having 
had  three  stages  of  developement.  The  first  stage  may  be 
called  terrorism,  the  second  illegal  contrivances,  and  the 
third  constitutional  provisions. 

The  best  known  instrument  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
revolt  of  the  South  against  dictation  from  the  North  was 
the  famous  Ku  Klux  Elan. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  pages  with  an  account  of  the 
atrocities  committed,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the 
Ku  Klux  disorders  were  largely  due  to  the  authors  of  the 
congressional  policy  of  reconstruction.  The  Republican 
politicians  transferred  all  the  political  power  in  the  South 
from  the  hitherto  dominant  white  to  the  hitherto  enslaved 
black.  This  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  naturally 
resulted  in  a  social  convulsion.  The  whites  of  the  South 
were  too  weak  to  fight  the  Republicans  of  the  North  a 
second  time,  and  therefore  they  had  recourse  to  secret  re¬ 
taliation  upon  the  agents,  both  white  and  black,  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  South.  All  contemporary  history 
is  difficult  to  write,  but  none  more  so  than  that  of  the  period 
immediately  following  the  Civil  War.  This  was  illustrated 
by  the  report  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  committee  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  All  the  Republican  members  of  that  committee  laid 
the  entire  blame  on  the  Southern  white,  while  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  signed  a  minority  report  arriving  at  an 
exactly  opposite  conclusion. 

The  second  stage  in  the  resistance  of  the  South,  which 
we  have  called  ‘illegal  contrivances,’  manifested  itself  by 
means  of  ‘  ballot-box  stuffing  ’  and  tissue  ballot  papers. 

In  the  early  ’seventies  a  white  man  would  deposit  his 
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ballot  paper  in  the  box.  Within  the  ballot  paper,  ap¬ 
parently  so  innocent,  were  folded  some  dozen  tissue  ballot 
papers  with  the  name  of  the  same  candidate,  being  of  course 
the  Democratic  candidate  supported  by  the  whites.  This 
elector  would  therefore  have  recorded  something  like  thir¬ 
teen  votes  for  his  candidate.  When  the  votes  were  counted, 
if  any  agent  of  the  Kepublican  candidate  objected  to  the 
tissue  papers,  prompt  means  to  silence  him  would  be 
adopted.  Terrorism  was  not  absolutely  relegated  to  the 
past.  As  regards  ‘  ballot-box  stuffing,’  that  was  a  fine  art 
principally  practised  by  ladies.  Say  there  were  1,000 
electors  on  the  register,  there  would  be  1,000  papers  printed 
off  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  electors.  Nothing  was 
easier  than  to  have  1,000  more  papers  printed.  These  1,000 
extra  papers  would  all  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
Democratic  candidate,  and  would  be  entrusted  to  some 
missionary  of  the  party,  probably  a  lady.  Polls  in  America 
close  at  sunset,  but  down  South  votes  used  not  to  be  counted 
till  the  following  morning.  This  was  just  as  it  should  be,  as 
a  member  of  the  fair  sex  would  obtain  admission  to  the 
room  where  the  ballot  boxes  were  kept,  and  would  place  in 
the  ballot  box  the  1,000  ballot  papers  in  favour  of  the 
Democratic  candidate. 

The  *  Constitutional  Provision  Stage  ’  is  illustrated  by 
the  present  Constitutions  of  the  ten  Southern  States.  Great 
as  is  the  diversity  of  national  character  and  aim  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  States  that  once  formed  a  Confederacy  and 
that  lie  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Kio  Grande,  they 
are  absolutely  at  one  in  their  determination  to  exclude  the 
black  man  from  all  political  control.  The  three  bordering 
States  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  dift’er  in  almost 
every  other  respect,  but  agree  in  their  practical  exclusion  of 
the  negro  as  a  voter.  Texas  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
States  of  the  Union  with  a  strong  tincture  of  Puritanism. 
Louisiana  is  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  and  a  believer 
in  laisser-faire ;  Mississippi  is  mainly  inhabited  by  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterians.  Naturally  Texas  is  largely, 
and  Mississippi  mainly,  a  Prohibition  State ;  while  Louisiana 
has  only  a  few  prohibition  counties.  The  Texas  Constitu¬ 
tion  contains  a  provision  that  no  man  can  ^  vote  unless  he 
can  produce  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  his  poll-tax  (about 
eight  shillings  per  annum)  dated  six  months  before  he 
claims  to  be  put  on  the  register.  Such  a  law  would  be 
impossible  in  a  Northern  State,  because  there  it  would  be 
denounced  as  a  law  against  the  poor.  The  desire  to  disen- 
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franchise  the  negro  alone  renders  such  a  law  possible  in  the 
South.  The  advantages  of  this  provision  (if  fairly  carried 
out)  is  that  it  meets  the  case  of  white  electors  quite  as 
undesirable  as  the  worst  of  their  coloured  brethren. 

To  the  historian  and  sociologist  Louisiana  is  the  most 
attractive  State  of  the  Union.  Before  the  war  it  was  the 
only  Southern  State  which  had  a  large  foreign  or  non- 
Anglo-Saxon  population.  Since  the  war  it  has  maintained 
its  marked  characteristics  of  population  and  legislation. 
Within  its  borders  are  found  Creoles,  Acadians,  ‘  Eedbones,’ 
Italians,  and  Negroes.  New  Orleans  used  to  possess  not 
only  a  coloured  but  also  a  Sicilian  question.  The  ‘  Red- 
‘  bones  ’  are  little  known  even  in  the  States.  They  are 
found  only  in  Louisiana  and  almost  exclusively  in  the  pine 
woods,  where  you  will  find  hardly  any  negroes.  They 
inhabit  mainly  the  parish  of  Rapides.*  They  are  descendants 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  came  from  South  Carolina  about  two 
hundred  years  ago.  They  used  always  to  vote  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate,  but  at  the  last  election  before  the  war  the 
Republicans  objected  to  their  voting  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  negro  blood.  The  Sheriff  brought  up  his  posse  to 
prevent  their  voting,  and  apparently  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
With  that  conservatism  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in 
Southern  life,  the  ‘  Redbones  ’  still  vote  for  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  repudiate  the  suggestion  that  they  are  in  any 
sense  ‘  coloured  people.’ 

The  brain  of  a  lawyer  never  devised  anything  more 
ingenious  than  the  ‘  grandfather  clause  ’  of  the  Louisiana 
Constitution.  It  does  not  expressly  exclude  the  coloured 
man.  To  have  done  so  in  so  many  words  might  have  been 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  enacts 
that  any  man,  whose  father  or  grandfather  could  have  voted 
in  the  State  on  January  1,  1867,  should  be  entitled  to  a  vote. 
As  the  negro  was  only  rendered  capable  of  enfranchisement 
by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  passed  in 
1868  and  1869,  it  is  manifest  that  no  coloured  man  could 
have  been  an  elector  on  January  1,  1867,  and  therefore  no 
negro  can  now  vote  in  Louisiana.  An  Irishman  or  Italian 
or  any  other  white  alien  is  entited  to  vote,  provided  he  be  a 
resident  in  the  State,  as  his  grandfather  or  father  might 
have  possessed  the  right  to  vote  on  January  1,  1867.  This 
provision  has  at  least  one  good  result.  The  Confederate 
soldier,  who  survived  the  horrors  of  the  war,  found  himself 


In  Louisiana  counties  are  called  parishes. 
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too  often  almost  in  a  destitute  condition.  The  Union 
soldier  had  his  pension  paid  to  him  from  the  taxes  of  North 
and  South  ;  the  Confederate  soldier  had  nothing.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers  were  not  slave-holders,  but  fought  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  their  States  (as  they  understood  them)  from 
Northern  dictation,  and  (as  Mrs.  Murphy  expresses  it)  ‘  for 
‘  the  future  purity  of  the  American  white  race.’  It  would 
have  been  the  worst  kind  of  ingratitude  if  the  South  had  not 
remembered  their  veterans  in  drawing  up  their  Constitutions. 
The  clause  in  the  Louisiana  Constitution  was  intended  to 
safeguard  the  franchise  of  those  who  had  fought  for  the  South, 
and  their  posterity,  regardless  of  property  and  education. 

In  Mississippi  a  committee  was  appointed  and  drew  up 
the  Constitution.  The  chief  feature  in  this  Constitution  is 
known  as  ‘  the  understanding  clause.*  A  would-be  elector 
was  required  to  ‘be  able  to  understand  any  clause  in  the 
‘  Constitution  of  this  State  ’  ‘  when  read  to  him  or  give 
‘  a  reasonable  interpretation  thereof.’  This  professedly 
established  an  educational  franchise,  but  in  practice 
operates  as  a  buffer  to  the  coloured  vote.  The  story  runs 
that,  on  a  negro  applying  to  be  placed  on  the  register,  the 
examiner  put  to  him  the  question,  ‘  What  is  the  meaning  of 
‘  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  is  it  suspended  in  time  of 
‘war?’  The  negro  answered,  ‘This  means  that  no  more 
‘  negroes  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  in  this  State.’  Again 
when  a  coloured  professor  applied  for  the  franchise  under 
the  Mississippi  Constitution,  he  was  asked  the  following 
question ;  ‘  What  would  be  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
‘  water  taken  from  mid-stream  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  at 
‘  the  time  of  highest  flood  ?  ’  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
coloured  professor  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners. 

There  are  negroes  who  (like  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington) 
have  always  offered  to  their  colour-brethren  wise  and 
temperate  counsels,  and  have  attached  no  weight  to  their 
having  a  vote,  unless  by  education  they  are  qualified  not 
to  abuse  it.  Such  a  negro  was  Mr.  Isaiah  Montgomery,  a 
former  slave  of  Jefferson  Davis.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  purchased  the  plantations  of  his  master,  the  ex-President 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  is  now  a  prosperous  planter  in 
Oliver  County,  Mississippi.  It  is  often  said  by  those 
unfriendly  to  the  negro  that  every  coloured  man  who 
distinguishes  himself  does  so  by  reason  of  the  admixture 
of  white  blood.  Isaiah  Montgomery  (like  Toussaint 
rOuverture)  does  not  support  this  theory.  He  is  a  coal- 
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black  negro  of  unadulterated  blood.  At  the  time  of  the 
bringing  in  a  new  Constitution  for  Mississippi  there  were 
fifteen  blacks  to  every  white  man  in  Oliver  County,  and  two 
conventions  used  to  be  held  on  the  same  day,  one  for  blacks 
and  the  other  for  whites.  Montgomery  advocated  ‘the 
‘  understanding  clause  ’  in  an  admirable  speech  delivered 
before  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  supported  it  in  the  interests  of  his  own  race. 
In  other  words  he  agreed  with  the  Liberator  of  the  African. 
He  did  not  believe  in  a  vote  being  given  to  a  man  who  was 
not  fitted  to  exercise  it  wisely. 

Mrs.  Murphy  calls  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  the  ‘  noble 
‘leader’  of  the  negro  race.  ‘Every  revised  Constitution 
‘  throughout  the  Southern  States,’  said  Mr.  Washington, 

‘  has  put  a  premium  upon  intelligence,  ownership  of  pro- 
‘  perty,  thrift,  and  character.’  Mr.  Charles  W.  Chesnutt, 
the  ‘  coloured  ’  writer  on  ‘  Disfranchisement  ’  in  ‘  The  Negro 
‘  Problem  ’  comments  thus  trenchantly  on  the  above  sentence 
of  the  educational  leader  of  his  own  race :  ‘  So  does  every 
‘  penitentiary  sentence  put  a  premium  upon  good  conduct ; 

‘  but  it  is  poor  consolation  to  the  one  unjustly  condemned 
‘  to  be  told  that  he  may  shorten  his  sentence  somewhat  by 
‘  good  behaviour.’  Mr.  Chesnutt  goes  on  to  quote  the  remark 
of  Mr.  McEnery,  the  venerable  Senator  for  Louisiana : 

‘  What  other  race  would  have  submitted  so  many  years 
‘  to  slavery  without  complaint  ?  What  other  race  would 
‘  have  submitted  so  quietly  to  disfranchisement  ?  These 
‘  facts  stamp  his  (the  negro’s)  inferiority  to  the  white  race.’ 
In  writing  thus  Senator  McEnery  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
White  South. 

The  frenzied  rage  of  the  South  over  the  incident  of  the 
Booker  Washington  lunch  at  the  White  House  was  caused 
by  the  determination  of  the  South  to  keep  the  negro  in 
subjection.  ‘  Give  the  negro  a  political  inch  and  he  will 
‘  take  a  socitil  ell’  sums  up  the  Southerner’s  view.  There 
is  not  a  sane  man  in  the  North  who  favours  social  equality 
between  white  and  black;  all  that  the  Republican  of  the 
North  desires  is  political  equality  and  even-handed  justice 
for  all  colours  as  for  all  creeds,  but  the  white  Southerner 
will  never  believe  this.  Mrs.  Murphy  writes  : 

‘  The  whole  trouble  and  difficulty  lie  in  just  one  thing  and  nothing 
else.  We  insist  upon  the  utter  segregation  and  social  isolation  of  the 
coloured  man.  No  proposed  [I]  standing  army  can  ever  change  the 
attitude  of  the  whole  South  upon  this  question.  No  qualification  or 
highest  education  of  the  negro  could  ever  make  the  true  Southern  man 
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welcome  that  negro  into  his  family  or  hold  out  to  him  the  tiniest  tip  of 
social  amalgamation,  for  he  believes  that  the  mingling  of  a  higher  race 
with  a  lower  one  to  be  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord.  Around  this 
pitiful  point  futtu’e  wars  and  causes  of  war  must  lie.’ 

Mrs.  Murphy  only  repeats  what  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens  said 
forty-four  years  ago  and  Governor  Blanchard  said  this 
year.  Mr.  Stephens,  speaking  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Confederate  States,  declared  that  the  Confederacy  ‘rested 
‘  upon  the  great  truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the 
‘  white  man  .  .  .  that  subordination  to  the  superior  race  is  his 
‘  natural  and  moral  condition.’  These  words,  spoken  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  express  the  faith  of  the  white  Southerner 
of  to-day.  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  newly-elected  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  a  man  whose  culture  and  charm  of  manner  would 
render  him  an  ornament  of  any  society,  in  his  inaugural 
address  of  last  May  strongly  denounced  lynching.  He  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  ‘  a  negro  is  a  man  and  a  citizen,’  and 
advocated  his  education,  ‘  mainly  agricultural  and  industrial.’ 
He  continues  :  *  No  approach  towards  social  equality  or  social 
‘  recognition  will  ever  be  tolerated  in  Louisiana.  Separate 
‘  schools,  separate  churches,  separate  cars,  separate  places  of 
‘  entertainment  will  be  enforced.  Racial  distinction  in  its 
‘  integrity  must  be  preserved.’ 

Even  Socialists  cannot  afford  to  run  counter  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  sentiment  of  the  South  on  this  question.  Socialism 
demands  absolute  equality  in  politics  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  public  benefits.  Yet  Socialists  in  their  State  Convention, 
held  in  September  1903  in  New  Orleans,  demanded  complete 
separation  of  whites  and  blacks  into  distinct  and  different 
communities.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  concession 
to  caste  feeling  is  incompatible  with  the  fundamental  idea  of 
equality,  but  even  a  theorist  cannot  stand  outside  or  aloof 
from  his  environment. 

The  Southern  white  has  lost  all  powers  of  discrimination 
between  black  and  black.  He  only  discriminates  between 
white  and  black.  In  that  way  he  loses  the  services  of  many 
an  excellent  negro,  and  many  a  negro,  who  in  happier  sur¬ 
roundings  would  have  done  well,  goes  to  the  bad.  It  is  not 
so  in  the  North.  Recently  on  New  York  docks  an  English 
traveller  employed  three  porters,  one  of  whom  was  black  and 
two  white.  He  of  a  purpose  banded  a  dollar  to  the  black 
porter  and  told  him  to  divide  it  with  his  white  colleagues. 
The  white  porters  saw  what  was  being  done,  and  assented. 
This  little  incident  would  be  almost  impossible  down  South. 
A  Southern  employer  of  labour  wished  to  start  a  base-ball 
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club  for  all  his  employees,  black  and  white.  His  white 
workmen  would  not  hear  of  it.  At  play,  when  the  white 
is  his  own  master,  he  rejects  all  companionship  with  the 
coloured  man;  at  work  he  avoids  meeting  him,  so  far  as 
is  possible.  In  all  parts  of  the  States  trade-unionism 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  negro  working  alongside  the 
white  man.  The  caste  barometer  rises  higher  every  year. 
Before  emancipation  the  careful  separation  of  white  and 
coloured  men  did  not  exist,  because  it  was  not  then  thought 
necessary.  Nearly  all  the  blacks  were  slaves,  and  if  they 
travelled  at  all,  they  accompanied  their  masters.  Now,  if 
you  are  travelling  South  and  a  respectable  coloured  man  is 
in  your  carriage,  when  you  enter  a  Southern  State,  he  must 
descend  and  mount  another  car  specially  set  apart  for 
negroes.  In  the  tramcars  of  the  South  two  seats  are 
reserved  for  ‘  our  coloured  patrons.’  However  crowded  may 
be  the  portion  of  the  car  allotted  to  whites,  and  however 
empty  the  coloured  benches,  no  white  man  will  sit  down 
by  the  side  of  a  negro,  or  even  on  a  bench  where  a  negro  is 
entitled  to  sit.  This  is  not  due  to  respect  for  the  law,  but 
to  a  feeling  not  quite  so  laudable.  A  chemist  will  refuse  to 
supply — say  an  ice-cream — to  a  respectable  man,  simply 
and  solely  because  he  fears  that  he  would  lose  his  white 
customers  if  he  were  seen  supplying  a  coloured  man. 
Would  that  the  black  boycot  were  confined  to  the  sale  of 
ice-creams ! 

The  minority  which  in  each  of  the  Confederate  States 
remained  during  the  war  faithful  to  the  Union  and  opposed 
to  Secession  was  composed  of  white  men  only.  After  the 
war  this  minority  joined  hands  with  the  majority  in  each 
State  in  their  determination  to  keep  the  Government  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
whites  of  the  Southern  States  would  by  a  unanimous  vote 
take  the  direct  and  straightforward  course  of  passing  a  law 
which  required  every  elector  to  be  white.  The  only  obstacle 
to  such  a  course  is  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments 
of  the  Constitution.  Senator  Carmack  of  Tennessee  gave 
notice  in  1903  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal 
these  amendments.  Nothing  came  of  the  proposed  bill, 
but  Senator  Carmack  was  acclaimed  as  a  statesman  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  white  South.  As  the  ‘  Picayune,’ 
the  ably  edited  paper  of  New  Orleans,  expressed  it :  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  the  negro  has  been  ‘  the  cause  probably  of 
‘  as  much  loss  of  life  and  property  and  as  much  suffering  as 
‘  the  war  itself.’  While  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of 
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the  North  admit  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the  former 
slave  immediately  after  the  war  was  a  mistake,  they  are  not 
prepared  to  repeal  the  amendments  and  thus  stultify  them¬ 
selves  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sentation  of  each  State  in  Congress  is  to  depend  on  the 
number  of  electors  of  each  State.  Thus  Montana,  though 
it  has  the  same  representation  in  the  Senate  as  New  York, 
in  Congress  is  represented  by  one  member,  while  New  York 
has  thirty-seven  members.  Were  a  Southern  State,  by 
refusing  the  franchise  to  the  negro  to  reduce  its  electorate 
by  one  half,  the  fourteenth  amendment  authorises  a  pro¬ 
portionate  reduction  of  its  representation  in  Congress.  The 
Southern  States  would  regard  any  such  reduction  of  their 
votes  as  an  infringement  of  their  State  rights. 

After  the  war  the  representation  of  the  Southern  States 
in  Congress  and  in  Presidential  elections  was  raised  by  the 
Republican  party,  but  every  Southern  State  now  uses  this 
increase  of  votes  against  that  party.  Therefore  the 
representation  increased  by  the  Republicans  to  cover  the 
negroes  is  by  the  suppression  of  the  coloured  vote  monopo¬ 
lised  by  the  Democrats  or  whites  of  the  South.  Never  in 
politics  has  an  engineer  been  more  completely  hoisted  by  his 
own  petard. 

The  Southerner  remembers  the  time  when  (in  negro 
phrase)  ‘  the  bottom  rail  was  on  top.*  He  can  never  forget 
the  days  of  carpet-bag  rule.  Imagine  a  County  Council 
chamber  filled  with  negroes,  unable  to  read  or  write,  with 
their  feet  on  their  desks  and  cigars  in  their  mouths,  raising 
questions  of  privilege,  at  the  rate  of  forty  per  day,  and 
voting  up  the  taxes  which  whites  had  to  pay,  and 
running  up  State  debts,  which  in  many  cases  had  almost  of 
necessity  to  be  subsequently  repudiated.  If  you  add  to  this 
that  everything  worn,  used,  or  smoked  by  these  legislators 
probably  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer,  you  have 
a  picture  neither  pleasant  to  contemplate  nor  likely  to  fade 
from  the  memory.  Senator  Sumner  (who  represented  Lin¬ 
coln’s  idea  of  a  bishop,  and  Lincoln  did  not  mean  this  as 
praise)  declared  in  the  debate  upon  the  suffrage  for  the 
district  of  Columbia,  ‘  It  will  not  be  enough  if  you  give  the 
‘  suffrage  to  negroes  who  read  and  write ;  you  will  not  in 
‘  this  way  acquire  the  voting  force  which  you  need  there  for 
‘  the  protection  of  Unionists  whether  black  or  white.’ 

The  coloured  man  has  now  been  free  for  forty  years, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  average  Southern  white  has  made 
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no  progress  whatsoever.  This  statement  of  the  case  is 
absolutely  incorrect.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  negroes 
who  have  risen  to  any  eminence  in  public  affairs  is  small. 
The  following  names  might  be  mentioned.  William  Lewis 
of  Louisiana,  an  officer  in  a  coloured  regiment;  the  late 
Blanche  K.  Bruce,  United  States  Senator  and  afterwards 
the  Registrar  of  the  Treasury,  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
integrity  ;  Hiram  R.  Revels  and  J.  R.  Lynch,  both  Senators 
for  Mississippi ;  Joseph  F.  Rainey,  the  first  coloured  member 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  ;  among  men 
of  letters,  Mr.  P.  Laurence  Dunbar,  Mr.  Chesnutt,  and 
Professor  Du  Bois;  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  great 
educationist,  and  the  late  Frederick  Douglass,  United  States 
Minister  at  Hayti.  This  famous  orator  fell  into  disfavour 
with  his  own  race  after  his  maiTiage  to  a  white  lady. 
Douglass  married  his  second  wife  in  the  district  of  Columbia 
at  a  time  when  such  a  marriage  was  not  legally  criminal. 
The  fact  that  a  negro,  who  marries  a  white,  instantly  loses 
caste  with  his  own  community  shows  how  groundless  are 
the  fears  of  the  Southerners,  who  talk  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  white  and  black  races  as  an  awful  possibility.  Those 
who  judge  the  condition  of  the  negro  solely  by  his  political 
status  are  blind  to  the  great  progress  made  by  many  of  that 
race  commercially.  In  Georgia  and  Tennessee  many  negroes 
are  accumulating  property.  It  would  be  well  if  this  were 
the  case  in  every  State. 

In  ante-bellum  days  the  teaching  of  the  blacks,  whether 
they  be  ‘  bond  or  free,’  was  forbidden  by  law  in  the  South. 
Negro  education  was  begun  in  1865  by  the  Freedman’s 
Bureau.  In  1900  the  sum  of  six  millions  of  dollars  was 
expended  on  the  separate  coloured  schools  of  the  South. 
All  attempts  to  eject  the  negro  from  his  schools  have 
hitherto  failed,  but  the  fact  that  such  attempts  should 
have  been  made  is  not  creditable.  In  1903  a  Bill  appro¬ 
priating  3,500f.  to  a  negro  school  was  passed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  Alabama  by  41  to  39,  after  a  sharp 
debate  on  the  colour  question.  Mr.  Booker  Washing, 
ton’s  school  at  Tuskegee  was  bitterly  denounced  by  one 
member,  but  Mr.  Verner  had  the  courage  to  say,  ‘  There  is 
‘  not  a  man  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  that  has  not  got 
‘  money  from  the  sweat  of  the  negro’s  brow,  who  worked 
‘  and  toiled  for  him.’ 

The  truth  is  the  South  needs  the  negro,  and  must  retain 
him.  The  United  States  is  a  country  of  almost  boundless 
wealth,  and  if  the  public  mind  were  really  satisfied  of  two 
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things,  first,  that  the  negro  was  willing  to  go,  and  that  the 
South  wished  him  to  go,  the  transportation  of  six  millions 
or  more  of  negroes  to  Africa,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time  and  finance.  But  the 
negro  does  not  wish  to  go,  and  the  South  does  not  wish 
him  to  go.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  refusal  of  white 
men  in  the  South  to  work  with  coloured  men  is  a  very  real 
difficulty,  but  this  difficulty  is  not  lessened  but  magnified 
by  appeals  to  colour- passion.  Our  own  wish  is  that  the 
whites  of  the  Southern  States  were  a  little  colour-blind. 
Southern  gentlemen  often  speak  of  how  during  the  war 
their  fathers  would  join  the  Confederate  army  and  leave 
their  wives  and  daughters  on  their  plantations  alone  in  the 
midst  of  negroes  and  without  white  men.  They  refer  with 
gratitude  to  the  manner  in  which  their  slaves  proved  worthy 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  The  two  following  stories 
taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  eye-witnesses  throw  light 
on  the  negro  character,  and  as  they  have  not  yet  appeared 
in  print,  they  may  be  given  here. 

In  ante-bellum  days  a  slave  was  equal  to  three  fifths  of 
a  man  from  an  electoral  point  of  view.  A  white  with  five  hun¬ 
dred  blacks  had  three  hundred  votes  in  addition  to  his  own. 
He  also  had  to  pay  all  fines  incurred  by  his  slaves.  A  slave 
of  a  Southern  lady  was  continually  being  fined,  the  fines 
being  paid  by  his  mistress.  ‘  If  you  make  me  pay  another 
‘  fine,  I  shall  have  to  sell  you,’  she  said  to  her  slave.  He  did 
get  into  another  scrape  and  the  mistress  told  him  she  was 
going  to  sell  him,  but  to  a  master  who  would  be  kind  to 
him.  The  slave  replied  that  if  sold  he  would  run  away, 
lie  was  sold  and  ran  away.  The  mistress  naturally  thought 
that  she  would  never  see  the  runaway  again.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Federal  army,  marched  south,  reached  the  town 
where  his  former  mistress  lived,  stood  as  sentinel  over  her 
house,  and  so  long  as  his  regiment  remained  in  that  town 
guarded  her  from  all  harm. 

Here  is  another  story  which  proves  that,  even  under  the 
rule  of  the  carpet-bagger,  the  negro  (if  not  misled  by  white 
men)  has  good  instincts.  Two  young  Democrats,  who  have 
since  reached  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  State 
Bench,  were  prosecuting  a  negro  for  perjury.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  the  prisoner’s  guilt,  but  he  was  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  negroes  and  by  a  judge  who  was  a  tool  of  the 
carpet-baggers.  The  jury  followed  the  evidence  and  found 
their  fellow-colour-man  guilty.  ‘  What !  ’  exclaimed  the 
white  judge,  ‘you  find  the  defendant  guilty!’  He  then 
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ordered  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  poll  the  jury,  but  each 
juror  answered  ‘  gruilty.’  ‘  Well,’  said  the  judge,  ‘  you 

‘  are  the - fools  I  ever  came  across.  I  order  another  trial 

‘  and  the  release  of  the  defendant.’ 

While  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  emancipation,  or 
even  enfranchisement,  can  have  changed  so  much  for  the 
worse  the  heart  of  the  black,  there  can  be  no  denying  the 
fact  that  enfranchisement  has  driven  a  deep  furrow  between 
the  white  and  the  coloured  man.  Would  that  some  poet  of 
the  South  could  write  a  poem  to  remind  that  warm-hearted, 
generous  people  that  a  negro  is  ‘a  man  for  a’  that  ’ !  A 
Southerner  will  take  to  his  own  home  his  black  ‘  Mammy  ’ 
in  her  old  age,  and  treat  her  with  the  tenderness  of  a  son. 
Yet  the  same  gentleman  will  see  his  black  Mammy  (pro¬ 
vided  she  is  not  in  his  employment  at  the  time)  relegated  to 
sit  possibly  with  very  rough  fellows  on  the  negro  benches  in 
a  railway  or  tramway  car. 

‘  The  Negro  Problem  ’  is  a  series  of  articles  by  representa¬ 
tive  American  negroes  of  to-day.  The  contributors  are 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Professor  Du  Bois,  Mr.  Chesnutt, 
and  others.  All  the  articles  are  well  written,  some,  such  as 
‘  The  Talented  Tenth,’  are  admirably  written ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  to  us  is  that  on  ‘  The  Negro  and  the 
‘  Law,’  by  Mr.  Wilford  H.  Smith.  The  fifteenth  amendment 
(to  use  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Waite,  the  then  head 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States)  ‘  prevents  the 
‘  States  or  the  United  States  from  giving  preference  in  this 
‘  particular  [i.e.  the  franchise]  to  one  citizen  of  the  United 
‘  States  over  another  on  account  of  race,  colour,  or  previous 
‘  condition  of  servitude.  Before  its  adoption  this  could  be 
*  done.’  We  now  .know  that  this  can  still  be  done.  We  will 
go  further  back  than  Mr.  Smith  does.  AVhen  the  brave 
Northern  soldier  returned  to  his  home  on  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  thought  that  he  had  heard  the  last  of  the 
State  rights.  He  reckoned  without  the  Supreme  Court. 
So  far  back  as  1873,  in  the  Louisiana  ‘  Slaughter-house 
‘  Case,’  the  Supreme  Court  went  far  to  confirm  the  doctrine 
of  State  Sovereignty.  The  Court  held  (Chief  Justice  Waite 
and  three  associates  dissenting)  that  *  there  is  a  citizenship 
‘  of  the  United  States  and  a  citizenship  of  the  State,  each 
‘  distinct  from  the  other.’  When  in  1870  the  question  of 
admitting  the  States  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  to 
Congress  was  before  the  Senate,  Senator  Morton  said  that 
their  opposition  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend¬ 
ments  was  sad  evidence  of  their  purpose  later  to  amend 
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their  constitutions  so  as  to  strike  down  coloured  suffrage . 
Senator  Bayard,  as  the  leading  spokesman  on  the  Democrat 
side,  opposed  the  amendments  as  dangerous  Federal  en¬ 
croachments,  and  declared  that  the  regulation  of  the  elective 
franchise,  ‘the  power  of  all  powers,  that  which  underlies 
‘  and  creates  all  other  powers  ’  was  the  attribute  of  the 
States,  and  not  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  this  debate 
is  foreshadowed  all  that  has  since  come  to  pass  in  the  United 
States.  The  Supreme  Court  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
held  that  the  elective  franchise,  ‘  the  power  of  all  powers,' 
is  a  State,  and  not  a  Federal  matter.  On  March  1,  1875, 
Congress  passed  the  ‘  Act  to  protect  all  citizens  in  their 
‘  civil  and  legal  rights.’  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  this 
salutary  law  was  unconstitutional  and  void  as  applied  to 
the  States,  but  binding  in  the  district  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories.  Thus  the  negro  of  the  South  finds  himself 
ground  between  the  millstones  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  of  Congress.  ‘  When  we  apply  to  Congress,  Congress 
‘  says,  “  It  is  a  judicial  question  ;  go  to  the  Supreme  Court.” 
‘  When  we  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  says,  “  Go 
‘  “  to  Congress ;  it  is  a  political  question,  we  have  no  juris- 
‘  “  diction.”  ’ 

It  is  not  the  descendant  of  the  slave-owner  who  treats 
negroes  badly,  but  the  poor  whites,  mainly  foreigners,  of 
whom  there  is  now  an  ever-increasing  number  in  the  South. 
The  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  law  courts  of  the 
Southern  States  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  The  negroes  are 
not  allowed  to  serve  on  the  juries,  but  the  poor  whites 
serve  and  treat  coloured  testimony  as  of  no  account  when  it 
runs  counter  to  their  prejudices,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  on 
behalf  of  justice  of  such  noble  men  as  ex-Chief  Justice 
Campbell  of  Mississippi,  Chief  Justice  Garrett  of  Texas,  and 
(Federal)  Judge  Jones  of  Alabama. 

All  sensible  men  agree  with  Mrs.  Murphy  and  with 
Booker  Washington  that  to  work  with  your  hands  is  to 
nobly  serve  your  Maker,  but  the  question  that  has  become 
acute  in  the  Southern  States  is  how  can  a  man,  thotigh 
coloured,  best  retain  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Can  any  fair- 
minded  man  deny  that  the  best  security  any  class  or  colour 
in  the  United  States  possesses  for  receiving  fair  treatment  is 
the  possession  of  a  vote?  Unrepresented  classes,  whether 
white,  yellow,  or  black,  are  always  liable  to  be  treated 
unfairly  under  labour  laws,  revenue  laws,  or  some  other 
laws.  The  negroes  are  themselves  aware  of  this,  and  they 
do  not  accept  their  own  exclusion  from  the  polling  booth  as 
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a  law  as  unalterable  as  that  of  gravitation.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  are  against  the  negro  everywhere,  because  they  are 
convinced — and  with  good  reason — that  wherever  he  is 
allowed  to  vote,  he  votes  for  the  Republican  candidate.  This 
would  be  altered,  if  the  negro  could  once  associate  the 
Democratic  party  with  one  act  of  justice  to  his  race.  A 
negro  is  no  longer  a  slave  in  the  South,  but  his  position  has 
in  many  respects  changed  for  the  worse.  A  fine,  strong 
negro  is  no  longer  worth  iS'2,000  and  is  no  longer  attended 
free  by  the  best  doctor  that  can  be  obtained.  He  has  sunk 
from  a  chattel  of  value  to  a  pariah  of  no  account. 

We  approach  with  reluctance  the  subject  of  lynching,  but 
to  omit  all  reference  to  it  would  be  to  omit  an  important 
element  in  the  Colour  Question. 

In  the  year  1903  there  were  104  cases  of  lynching  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  only  12  had  occurred  north  of 
the  Ohio  River.  Of  the  104  lynched  men  86  were  negroes, 
17  whites,  and  one  a  Chinaman.  Mississippi  heads  the  list 
with  18.*  Forty  seven  of  the  lynched  men  were  coloured 
men  charged  with  murder ;  21  with  rape  or  attempted  rape. 
It  is  also  probably  true  that  hardly  any  of  the  victims 
of  mob  violence  were  innocent  of  the  offence  with  which 
they  were  charged.  But,  after  making  all  these  admissions, 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  lynching  is  one  of  the 
gravest  evils  that  threaten  public  life  in  America.  It 
breeds  a  spirit  of  vengeance  and  lawlessness  quite  incom¬ 
patible  with  civilised  society  and  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  denounced  by  every  respectable  paper,  whether  Demo¬ 
cratic  or  Republican,  throughout  the  country,  and  yet 
it  is  slightly  on  the  increase.  President  Roosevelt, 
Judge  Love,  of  the  Delaware  Supreme  Court,  Judge 
Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Governors  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  have  spoken  out  fearlessly  on 
this  vile  thing.  Still  more  satisfactory  has  been  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  to  all  cities  of  the  Union  by  Danville,  Illinois, 
where  a  dozen  ‘  leading  citizens  ’  are  now  in  prison.  While 
in  entire  agreement  with  Judge  Love  that  ‘  the  law’s  delay  ’  is 
no  excuse  for  breaking  the  law,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  law’s 
delay  has  caused  much  lynching.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  delay  attending  criminal  appeals  in  the  United 
States  has  grown  to  be  a  positive  scandal.  Three  murderers 
executed  last  year  in  New  York  were  punished  for  a 
crime  which  they  had  committed  more  than  two  and  a  half 


*  The  ‘  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,’  January  1,  1901. 
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)ear8  before.  So  far  from  the  period  of  two  and  a  half  years 
being  exceptional,  the  period  of  time  between  arrest  and 
final  judgement  sometimes  amounts  to  five  or  even  six  years. 
It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the  State,  if  its  law  officers  can 
ultimately  convict  a  wealthy  defendant,  as  by  the  time  he 
is  tried  for  the  thii’d  time,  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
have  either  died  or  disappeared.  In  a  well-known  lynching 
case  that  took  place  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  the  judge 
refused  to  accelerate  the  trial  of  a  black  scoundrel.  Ilis 
victim,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  had  died,  and  a 
crowd  of  ‘  leading  citizens,’  rather  than  suffer  the  law’s 
delay,  and  being  satisfied  with  the  evidence,  took  the  negro 
from  prison  and  burnt  him.  While  foreigners  condemn 
lynching,  they  must  not  forget  that  it  takes  place  only 
under  the  strongest  provocation.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  where,  as  in  Texas,  the  judge  is  required  to  name  an 
early  day  for  the  trial  of  a  man  charged  with  an  offence 
against  the  person,  and  where  the  right  to  appeal  has  for 
that  class  of  offences  been  greatly  restricted,  there  is  a  very 
marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of  these  tei’rible  offences 
and  of  the  lynching  that  follows  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  A 
Presidential  candidate,  who  receives  239  electoral  votes, 
enters  the  White  House.  Including  Maryland,  the  Southern 
States  have  159  electoral  votes,  and  as  the  South  is  solidly 
Democratic,  Judge  Parker  started  in  the  contest  with  the 
enormous  advantage  of  159  votes  over  his  opponent.  This 
meant  that  he  had  only  to  secure  eighty  more  electoral  votes 
in  the  North  and  West  to  carry  oft*  the  blue  ribbon  of 
American  public  life.  The  election  of  Judge  Parker  would 
have  been  due  to  the  Democrats  having  driven  a  coach  and 
four  through  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments.  His 
return  would  have  been  the  triumph  of  the  minority  over  the 
majority.  One  instance  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  voting 
system  must  suffice.  There  are  fifteen  members  returned 
to  Congress  for  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  1900  these  fifteen  members  were  returned  by 
101,055  electors. 

In  the  States  of  California  and  Minnesota  over  580,000 
electors  return  seventeen  members  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  yet  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  have  only 
two  electoral  votes  less  for  the  Presidency  than  Califoniia 
and  Minnesota.  California  and  Minnesota  return  no  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  to  Congress ;  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina 
no  Republican  members.  Would  the  Liberal  party  in 
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England  show  the  patience  of  Job,  if  every  elector  in  Wales 
(who  gave  a  Liberal  vote)  were  disfranchised,  with  the 
result  that  Wales  was  represented  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  a  solid  phalanx  of  Unionist  members  and  thus 
maintained  theUnionist  party  in  office?  Yet  it  is  only  by 
similar  means  that  the  Democratic  party  secure  a  solid  vote 
in  the  South.  They  have  genymandered  the  black  voter 
off  the  register.  In  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  there 
are  more  blacks  than  whites,  but  the  whites  only  ai’e  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  vote  given  solid  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  if  the  Constitution  were 
respected  in  the  South,  a  large  contingent  of  Republican 
Congressmen  would  be  returned  by  the  former  Confederate 
States  to  Washington.  No  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  could  secure  sufficient  electoral  votes  in  the 
North  to  secure  his  return,  unless  the  South  voted  ‘  solidly 
‘  Democratic,’  and  this  means  a  South  with  votes  in  Congress 
conferred  to  include  the  negroes,  but  representing  only  the 
whites.  The  ‘  Evening  Post  ’  of  New  York,  a  paper  inde¬ 
pendent  in  its  politics,  holds  that  the  basis  of  represen¬ 
tation  in  Congress  is  not  only  unlawful,  but  prejudicial 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  As  long  as  the 
Republicans  can  carry  both  the  Presidential  and  Congress 
elections  in  spite  of  the  handicap  which  the  solid  South 
gives  to  their  opponents,  so  long  will  the  Republican  party 
wink  at  much  that  goes  on  in  the  South.  Should,  however, 
the  exclusion  of  the  negro  from  the  franchise  in  the  South 
spell  the  exclusion  of  the  white  Republican  from  office 
at  Washington,  then  the  question  would  cease  to  be 
academical  and  become  national.  The  enforcement  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  would  cease  to  be  thefad 
of  coteries,  or  a  mere  pious  opinion  of  the  ‘  Evening  Post,’ 
but  would  become  a  part  of  the  accepted  creed  of  the  party 
of  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt.  There  are  two  ways  of  solving  the 
difficulty;  one  would  be  to  disfranchise  the  blacks  in  the 
South  and  diminish  the  Southern  representation  in  Congress 
proportionately.  This  would  be  stoutly  resisted  by  the 
South,  and  would  receive  but  lukewarm  support  in  the 
North.  ‘  The  wise  policy,’  said  Mr.  Carnegie,  speaking  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  Armstrong  Association  in  New  York  on 
February  12,  1904,  ‘  seems  obvious  ...  an  educational  test 
‘  for  the  suffrage  should  be  adopted  and  strictly  applied, 
‘  applicable  to  white  and  black  alike,  for  ignorance  in  the 
‘  whites  is  deplorable.’  Mr.  Carnegie  restricted  his  advocacy 
of  an  educational  suffrage  to  the  South,  because  in  the 
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North  ‘  the  number  of  new  citizens,  who  are  not  sufficiently 
‘  informed,  is  relatively  small.’  We  must  confess  that  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  educated  black  in  the  South  is 
a  question  sufficiently  difficult  without  complicating  it  by 
disfranchising  the  uneducated  white.  The  bestowal  of  an 
educational  franchise  on  all  negroes  in  the  States,  and  the 
drawing  of  no  distinction  between  North  and  South,  would 
ensure  justice  to  the  Southern  black  whilst  causing  the  least 
irritation  to  the  Southern  white.  The  regulation  of  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise  (so  far  as  negroes  are  concerned)  should  no 
longer  remain  a  State,  but  should  become  a  Federal  matter. 
In  1890  Senator  Lodge  (who  was  then  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives)  introduced  a  Bill  into  Congress  making  all 
matters  relating  to  Federal  elections  subject  to  Federal 
control  only.  This  Bill  passed  Congress,  but  was  thrown 
out  in  the  Senate. 

To  trench  on  State  sovereignty  is  to  a  Southerner  tanta¬ 
mount  to  touching  the  Ark  of  the  Lord,  but  nothing  short 
of  this  can  secure  justice  to  the  coloured  voters.  The 
machinery  of  this  educational  franchise  should  be  kept 
strictly  in  the  hands  of  Federal  officials,  who  should  hold 
office  for  life,  like  English  judges.  One  law  on  the  negro 
franchise  would  then  prevail  in  every  State  and  Territory 
over  which  floats  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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Art.  IV.— the  fall  OP  THE  DIRECTORY. 

1.  VAvmement  de  Buonaparte.  Par  Albert  Vandal. 
Vol.  I.  Paris :  PIon-Nourrit.  1903. 

2.  L'Europe  et  la  Revolution  Fran^aise.  Par  A.  Sorel. 
Vol.  V.  Paris  :  Plon-Nourrit.  1903. 

3.  The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Vol.  VIII.  ‘  The  French 
Revolution.’  Cambridge  University  Press.  1904. 

4.  Mallet  du  Pan  and  the  French  Revolution.  By  Bernard 
Mallet.  London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1902. 

5.  Correspondance  inedite  de  Mallet  du  Pan  avec  la  Cour  de 

Fiewne,  1794-1798.  By  Andre  Michel.  Paris:  Plon- 
Nourrit.  1884. 

And  other  works. 

Tn  spite  of  the  portentous  body  of  literature  which  has 
grown  up  around  the  French  Revolution,  the  world  is 
only  beginning  to  apprehend  the  truth  about  its  leading 
events.  The  career  of  Napoleon  has  suffered  in  equal 
measure  with  the  drama  that  preceded  his  advent. 

M.  Chuquet,  in  his  three  admirable  volumes,  has  recently 
interpreted  for  us  the  young  Napoleon.  The  publication  of 
Gourgaud’s  journal  has  revealed  the  earlier  years  of  the 
captivity  of  St.  Helena.  M.  Vandal  is  now  engaged  in 
painting  the  true  picture  of  his  rise  to  political  power,  thus 
doubling  the  debt  we  already  owed  him  for  his  masterly 
exposition  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit,  and  the  consequences  that  flowed  from  it.  The 
volume  of  the  Cambridge  History  devoted  to  the  French 
Revolution  is  in  some  respects  admirable,  but  it  demon¬ 
strates  more  clearly  than  its  predecessors  in  the  same 
series  the  diflficulty  of  writing  the  history  of  the  same 
epoch  in  sections,  and  assigning  each  section  to  a  different 
hand.  The  events  of  the  period  of  the  Directory,  for 
instance,  are  dealt  with  by  three  writers,*  a  method  which 
greatly  impedes  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole, 
and  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  the  two  French  historians  marshal  events  and  unroll 
the  story.  We  also  think  that  the  practice  of  giving  long 
lists  of  books  at  the  end,  and  avoiding  all  particular 


*  Messrs.  Fortescue,  Fisher  and  Rose ;  several  pgea  of  ch.  xiii.  by 
Mr.  Macdonald  ought  to  be  included,  which  give  an  account  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  year  III,  and  the  insurrection  of  Vendemiaire. 
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references  to  original  authorities  in  the  text,  is  one  to  be 
deprecated. 

M.  Vaudal’s  narrative  in  no  way  clashes  with  M.  Sorel’s 
fifth  volume,  in  which  he  traces  the  progress  of  events  on 
the  Continent  during  the  Directory,  and  shows  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  foreign  policy  of  that  body  and  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  of  France  with  the  system  it  repre¬ 
sented.  The  result  of  their  labours,  supplemented  by  the 
invaluable  compilations  of  M.  Aulard,  enables  us  to  form  at 
last  a  correct  judgement  upon  the  events  culminating  in  the 
coup  d’etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  the  men  responsible 
for  it. 

The  fascinating  pursuit  of  playing  with  analogies  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  wrong  verdicts  in  historical 
matters.  The  18th  Brumaire  is  an  event  which  seemed  to 
many  at  the  time,  and  for  long  after,  a  reproduction  of 
Cromwell’s  expulsion  of  the  ‘  Long  Parliament.’  In  both 
cases  a  successful  general  marched  his  troops  into  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  assembly  and  ejected  the  legislature.  But  there 
the  analogy  comes  to  an  end.  Both  men  might  advance 
excellent  reasons  for  their  action,  but  their  reasons  were 
not  the  same.  Whatever  judgement  we  may  pass  upon 
Bonaparte’s  conduct,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
he  was  not  acting  merely  as  a  military  dictator  strangling 
the  liberties  of  France.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  the 
representative  and  mandatory  of  the  vast  majority  of 
thinking  Frenchmen,  and  no  historian  can  be  found  to-day 
to  repeat  Lanfrey’s  phrase  about  ‘  the  despairing  shriek 
‘  uttered  by  Liberty  in  her  agony,*  *  as  the  last  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Council  of  500  fled  before  the  grenadiers,  crying 
‘  Vive  la  Kepublique  !  ’ 

M.  Vandal  puts  the  right  interpretation  upon  historical 
analogies  when  he  tells  us  that  we  must  ask  of  history 
‘  instruction  and  examples,  but  never  a  model.’ f 

When  the  Directory  had  come  to  an  end  the  Revolution 
had  been  in  progress  for  ten  years,  but  the  enthusiasms  of 
1789  must  have  looked  strange  enough  in  the  eyes  of  any 
judicial  observer  (if  such  could  be  found),  when  viewed  in 
the  light  thrown  on  them  by  the  events  of  the  succeeding 
decade.  So  far  as  impartial  observation  was  possible  to 
man  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  found  in  Mallet  du 
Pan,  whose  criticisms  and  warnings  when  read  to-day  seem 

*  Histoire  de  Napoleon  Premier,  vol.  i.  p.  475. 
t  Op.  cit.  Avant-Propos,  p.  3. 
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at  times  more  like  the  verdict  of  posterity  than  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  a  contemporary. 

Of  all  the  criticisms  passed  by  him  upon  the  events  of  his 
time,  none  are  so  valuable  as  those  embodied  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Court  of  Vienna,  which  extends  from 
179 1  to  1798.  His  own  life  came  to  an  end  very  shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate,  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  recognise  the  work  of  regeneration  that  had 
already  been  accomplished  by  Bonaparte.  He  gauged  the 
state  of  feeling  in  France  rightly  then,  as  he  gauged  it 
rightly  during  the  troubled  years  of  the  Directory.  He  saw 
that  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  were  thoroughly  sick 
of  Jacobinism  and  all  its  works,  that  they  wished  to  rid 
themselves,  not  of  the  Revolution,  but  of  the  monstrous 
regime  to  which  it  had  given  birth,  though  they  had  no  desire 
to  return  to  the  old  one  with  all  its  abuses.  They  longed 
for  quiet,  order,  and  a  cessation  of  proscription  at  home  and 
of  war  abroad.  In  order  to  obtain  this  an  honourable  peace 
was  necessary,  and  such  a  peace  could  only  be  won  by  a 
victorious  general,  who  should,  by  some  decisive  stroke, 
consolidate  the  conquests  of  the  past,  and  establish  France 
once  for  all  within  those  ‘  natural  frontiers  ’  which  were 
claimed  by  the  nation  as  necessary  to  her  free  developement. 
This  was,  of  course,  merely  a  return  to  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  revolutionary  authority  was,  in  fact,  reproducing  the 
aims  of  the  legitimate  despot,  but  Mallet  du  Pan  warned  his 
Rojalist  readers  that  to  anticipate  the  return  of  legitimacy 
in  the  near  future  was  an  absurdity.  Whatever  chance 
there  might  have  been  of  a  restoration  had  been  wrecked 
by  the  imbecility  of  the  Royalists  and  their  supporters 
abroad.  He  endeavoured  to  make  clear  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna  the  ridiculous  nature  of  the  methods  by  which 
Europe  was  hoping  to  overthrow  the  existing  regime  in 
France ;  he  stigmatised 

‘  the  obstinate  notion  of  recovering  France  by  miserable  attacks  in 
detail,  by  theatrical  plots,  by  means  of  the  Cliouana,  who  are  permitted 
to  attack  all  who  have  not  assumed  the  livery  of  Coblentz — the 
absence  of  all  object,  of  all  leadership,  of  any  principle  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  the  absurd  idea  that  the  nation  will  rise  against  its  representatives 
to  set  up  the  old  regime,  the  total  ignorance  of  what  is  to  be  hoped  or 
feared  from  the  war,  the  constant  neglect  of  all  means  of  persuasion 
or  of  policy,  the  contrast  so  often  experienced  between  operations 
from  the  exterior  and  events  in  the  interior.’ 

As  Mr.  Bernard  Mallet  in  his  brilliant  but  judicious 
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monograph  points  out,  Mallet  du  Pan  and  Burke  took 
diametrically  opposite  views  as  to  the  tendency  of  French 
public  opinion  *  and  the  possibility  of  a  restoration.  He 
says  truly  enough  that  a  born  republican  like  the  former 
would  not  be  likely  to  found  an  argument  upon  the  danger 
of  a  republic  as  a  neighbour,  and  further  that  Burke  was 
wrong  both  before  and  after  the  Eevolution  as  to  French 
public  opinion.  He  was  blinded  by  his  passion  for  legiti¬ 
macy,  and  that  passion  also  to  a  great  extent  affected  the 
views  of  the  British  Government.  The  mistaken  view 
entertained  by  the  Directory  and  Napoleon  afterwards,  of 
the  possibility  of  treating  England  and  its  Government  as 
two  separate  entities,  and  of  rousing  the  public  opinion  of 
the  former  against  the  latter,  was  as  great  as  Burke’s  with 
regard  to  France.  It  was  even  more  disastrous  in  its  results, 
for  Napoleon  always  failed  to  recognise  that  the  war  was  a 
national  one  on  our  part.  Whether  or  no  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  make  peace  with  France  in  the  early  days 
of  Bonaparte’s  rule  may  be  a  moot  point.  It  was  clearly 
not  possible  to  effect  a  lasting  peace,  unless  the  Revolution 
with  its  consequences  was  to  be  frankly  accepted,  and  that 
meant  much  more  than  a  recognition  of  popular  institutions 
in  France — it  also  involved  a  complete  change  in  the  old 
boundaries  of  Continental  States. 

In  declining  at  first  to  make  peace  on  these  terms 
England  was  affected  by  much  the  same  considerations  as 
those  that  had  led  her  into  war.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Directory  by  the  Constitution 
of  September,  1795  (year  III  of  the  Republic),  Pitt  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  to  obtain  peace,  but 
the  incorporation  of  Belgium  into  the  French  Republic 
stood  in  the  way,  and  when  Malmesbury’s  demand  for  its 
restoration  to  Austria  was  rejected,  his  first  abortive  mission 
came  to  an  end.  The  second  in  the  following  year  failed 
because  England  refused  to  restore  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Holland,  which  meant  of  course  to  France,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  partner  in  that  alliance.  Thus,  though  England 
no  longer  contested  the  right  of  France  to  select  her  own 
political  system,  the  differences  as  to  territorial  readjust¬ 
ments  kept  the  governments  apart.  Mr.  Fortescue  in  his 
excellent  chapter  on  the  Directory  in  the  Cambridge  History 
rightly  refers  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  make  peace  to 
the  victory  of  the  Jacobins  over  the  Constitutionalists 
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in  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Fructidor.  France  never 
obtained  such  conditions  again,  and  found  herself  saddled 
for  two  years  more  with  anarchy  at  home  and  diminishing 
prestige  abroad.  The  final  victory  of  Jacobinism  inevitably 
brought  with  it  the  necessity  for  a  dictator  to  give  order 
and  peace.  It  might  be  said  of  the  revolutionary  system 
itself,  as  it  has  been  said  of  the  individual,  ‘etre  Jacobin 
‘  est  une  maladie  de  croissance,’  but  the  time  for  such 
extravagances  had  passed,  for  the  Revolution  itself  created 
a  class,  a  new  couche  sociale,  in  France,  which  was  con¬ 
servative  by  the  very  law  of  its  existence.  All  those 
who  had  acquired  property  under  revolutionary  auspices 
now  demanded  security  for  what  they  had  gained.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
the  majority  of  Frenchmen  had  not  enough  to  eat,  but  the 
truth  was  that  certain  localities,  rather  than  certain  classes, 
were  wealthy  and  prosperous,  while  others  starved,  there¬ 
fore  with  all  the  misery  which  it  had  undoubtedly  involved, 
the  Revolution  had  brought  to  the  mass  of  the  population 
certain  solid  gains  which  not  even  the  prospect  of  settled 
government  would  induce  them  to  jeopardise.  By  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  guilds,  and  the  abolition  of  restraints 
on  labour,  many  members  of  the  class  which  works  with  its 
hands  had  been  enabled  to  possess  themselves  of  some 
material  resources.  They  had  become  small  shopkeepers  or 
even  employers  on  a  limited  scale.  Then  the  liberation  of 
inland  trade  and  agriculture,  the  destruction  of  feudal  rights, 
extinction  of  tithes,  the  ‘  corvee,’  and  taxes  on  navigation 
all  helped  to  lighten  the  lot  of  the  peasant,  increased  the 
general  circulation  of  commodities,  and  made  sustenance 
cheaper.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  large  numbers 
of  people  who  had  acquired  an  interest  in  the  land  by  the 
purchase  of  national  property  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
hopelessly  those  were  misled  who  still  persuaded  themselves 
that  a  restoration  of  the  old  system  was  possible.  As 
Mallet  du  Pan  said  with  his  keen  insight  into  facts,  ‘  the 
‘  old  regime  has  left  behind  it  such  a  record  that  not  even  the 
‘  Terror  itself  has  been  able  to  efface  it.’ 

But  though  the  old  royalty  and  its  surroundings  was 
hateful  to  them,  the  newly  emancipated  classes  found  the 
methods  of  Jacobinism  becoming  hardly  less  hateful.  The 
coup  d’etat  of  the  18th  Fructidor  proved  the  opening 
of  a  regime  less  bloody  but  more  generally  oppressive  than 
the  Terror  itself,  and  in  the  final  year  of  the  Directory  it 
had  become  unbearable.  The  anti-Christian  animus  which 
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(listiufjuislied,  and  still  distinguishes,  the  Jacobin  creed  was 
allowed  full  scope  for  its  manifestations.  Although  M. 
Taine  has  already  brought  out  the  revival  of  Catholicism 
throughout  France  at  this  time,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
loose  thinking  as  to  the  part  played  by  Napoleon  in  resusci¬ 
tating  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  that  of  the  whole 
nation.  He  in  no  way  imposed  the  old  faith  upon  the 
people.  He  adopted  and  employed  for  his  own  purposes 
religious  practices  that  the  mass  of  the  population  had 
already  shown  they  would  not  be  deprived  of  by  the 
interference  of  the  State.  This  desire  ran  counter  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Directory  as  it  stood  constituted  after  the 
18th  Fructidor,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  two 
legislative  bodies,  the  one  subservient  through  fear,  and  the 
other  entirely  purged  from  the  moderate  element,  it  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pass  laws  which  made  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
cult  practically  impossible.  The  revival  of  the  faith  in 
France  between  1795-97  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  in  history  of  the  futility  of  attempts  to  root  out 
an  historic  creed  by  legislation  enforced  by  persecution. 
The  lesson  was  lost  on  the  Directors,  but  is  all  the  more 
instructive  in  that  the  Church  in  France  had  been  closely 
identified  with  the  old  regime  which  had  perished  without 
regrets  and  had  no  hold  upon  the  popular  imagination. 
The  risings  in  the  West  that  had  so  gravely  menaced  the 
Revolution  for  a  time  were  due  far  more  to  loyalty  towards 
the  old  religion  than  to  any  great  affection  for  the  Crown. 
It  is  improbable  that  the  revolt  would  ever  have  gathered 
serious  proportions  had  the  rulers  of  France  let  the  priests 
alone. 

After  the  Constituent  Assembly  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  year  III  had  introduced  a  regime  which 
gave  promise  of  a  more  lenient  application  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  dogmas,  an  extraordinary  awakening  of  religion 
became  apparent  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  priests 
who  had  remained  hidden  in  France  itself  or  had  taken 
refuge  abroad  began  to  reappear  by  hundreds  and  cele¬ 
brated  almost  without  concealment  the  sacred  mysteries. 
But  after  the  18th  Fructidor  the  victors  made  a  supreme 
effort  to  suppress  Catholicism  altogether.  They  struck  at 
the  faith  through  its  priests.  A  decree  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  on  the  day  following  the  coup  d’etat  that  any 
priests  found  in  France  might  be  deported  by  the  mere 
waiTants  of  the  Directors.  Any  reason,  however  frivolous, 
was  enough  to  justify  their  issue.  Within  less  than  two 
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years  nearly  10,000  of  such  warrants,  which  were  practically 
lettres  de  cachet,  were  launched;  more  than  1,700  of  these 
applied  to  French  priests,  the  rest  were  used  in  Belgium. 
The  larger  part  of  these  unfortunates  escaped  actual  arrest, 
but  they  passed  a  miserable  existence  as  wanderers  and 
fugitives  from  justice.  Those  ecclesiastics  who  were  not 
actually  subject  to  arrest  under  this  law  found  themselves 
exposed  to  another  which  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  1795,  and  of  abjuration  of 
royalty.  A  few  took  the  oath,  but  the  greater  number 
abandoned  their  churches  again  and  became  practically 
outlaws.  Yet  a  third  mode  of  persecution  struck  not  only 
at  the  ecclesiastic  but  also  at  his  congregation.  For 
Jacobinism  was  not  only  a  political  faith  which  persecuted 
its  opponents,  it  also  embodied  a  religion  which  was  trying 
to  establish  itself  in  opposition  to  the  old  creed.  The  law 
establishing  the  ‘  Decadi  ’  to  take  the  place  of  the  Sunday 
was  enforced  by  the  public  authorities,  and  the  churches 
every  tenth  day  were  given  over  to  the  ofhcial  celebrations. 
Religious  emblems  were  removed  or  concealed.  The  ‘  autel 
‘  de  la  patrie  ’  took  the  place  of  the  high  altar,  which  was 
relegated  to  the  recesses  of  the  chancel.  In  many  parts 
of  France  religious  services  were  only  permitted  to  be  held 
on  the  Decadi,  and  then  only  at  certain  inconvenient  hours 
before  or  after  the  official  celebrations.  The  most  trivial 
and  ridiculous  occasions  were  taken  to  brand  or  condemn 
everything  even  referring  to  Christian  observances.  Fish¬ 
mongers  were  punished  for  exposing  an  extra  quantity  of 
fish  on  Fridays,  gardeners  who  refused  to  carry  their 
produce  to  the  market  on  Sunday  were  prosecuted.  The 
non-observance  of  the  Decadi  was  visited  as  severely  on  the 
offender  by  the  Revolutionary  Government  as  the  violation 
of  the  Sunday  was  by  the  strictest  English  Puritanism  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Had  the  Directory  merely  tried  to  establish  a  cult  of 
patriotism  without  interfering  with  established  beliefs,  they 
might  possibly  have  effected  some  good.  The  grave  error 
lay  in  setting  it  up  against  Christianity  and  entering  into  a 
fight  to  the  death  with  popular  customs,  a  battle  which  the 
Church  herself  had  wisely  evaded  in  primitive  times  by 
adapting  to  her  own  purposes  the  festivals  of  paganism. 

Thus,  though  belief  was  nominally  free,  the  individual 
had  no  religious  liberty,  his  own  movements  were  seriously 
fettered  by  the  existence  of  the  emigres  list  on  which  he 
might  find  himself  placed  at  any  moment  were  he  quitting  his 
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domicile  even  for  a  short  time.  The  slightest  suspicion  was 
enough  to  warrant  this, in  fact  petty  persecution  was  so  widely 
spread  and  so  aggravating  in  its  effects  that  men  who  had 
lived  through  the  Terror  were  leaving  France  rather  than 
endure  the  less  fatal  but  more  penetrating  inquisitions  of 
the  Directory. 

If  the  individual  found  his  life  unendurable  through  the 
petty  annoyances  continually  inflicted  upon  him  by  the 
Government,  he  descried  little  consolation  in  the  condition  of 
his  country.  The  highways  were  infested  by  brigands  who 
defined  the  grounds  of  their  atrocities  in  political  terms. 
The  West  was  still  in  revolt  and  the  Treasury  depleted.  In 
May  1797  the  State  practically  committed  an  act  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  by  demonetising  all  the  assignats  and  mandats  in 
the  hands  of  the  public.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
general  suffering  caused  by  this  action,  though  of  course 
neither  of  these  issues  were  of  their  full  face  value  at  the  time, 
or  anything  approaching  it.  When  the  mandats  had  been 
issued  a  year  earlier,  100  francs  in  assignats  were  only  worth 
18  francs  in  coin.  By  .September  10th,  1796,  the  mandats 
had  fallen  to  5  per  cent,  of  their  face  value  and  gradually 
fell  to  1  per  cent.  A  full  account  of  revolutionary  finance 
succinctly  treated  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Higgs’  chapter  in 
the  Cambridge  History,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful 
in  a  woi’k  of  very  unequal  merit.  That  gentleman  has 
performed  a  real  service  to  students  in  marshalling  all  the 
facts  relating  to  those  matters ;  for  the  Revolution  both  in 
its  inception  and  progress  is  almost  incomprehensible 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  economic  and  financial 
condition  of  the  country.  Indeed  we  may  go  farther  and 
say  that  the  subsequent  history  of  France  has  been  widely 
influenced  by  it,  for  many  financial  acts  of  the  Revolutionary 
Government  became  the  foundations  on  which  the  public 
economy  still  stands.  But  there  was  one  financial  measure 
of  the  time  to  which  special  attention  must  be  directed  if 
the  intense  unpopularity  of  the  Directory  towards  the  end 
of  its  career  is  to  be  clearly  understood.  This  was  the 
‘  forced  loan  ’  which  alienated  from  the  existing  regime  all 
the  moneyed  classes.  Directly  the  imposition  of  the  loan 
was  decreed  all  those  who  had  any  reason  to  anticipate  that 
they  would  become  its  victims  reduced  their  style  of  living 
and  withdrew  their  money  from  circulation.  The  decree 
was  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  500  on  10th  Messidor,  1 799 
(June  28)  and  by  1st  Thermidor  (July  19)  we  find  the  news¬ 
papers  recording  that  ‘  There  is  no  longer  any  business  doing 
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‘  on  the  Bourse  in  Paris.  Every  day  money  becomes  tighter.’* 
Nobody  could  be  found  to  purchase  public  funds  and  a 
regular  panic  set  in  among  merchants,  bankers  and  financiers 
generally.  Many  fled  to  those  limited  territories  in  Europe 
with  which  the  Republic  was  not  at  war.  The  discussions 
in  the  Assembly  with  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  loan 
increased  the  alarm  day  by  day,  which  the  final  arrange¬ 
ments  fully  justified  ;  for,  the  Legislature  being  fully  aware  of 
the  difiiculty  of  ascertaining  the  proper  amounts  subject  to 
taxation  in  each  case,  owing  to  the  methods  of  concealment 
adopted,  a  plan  of  purely  arbitrary  spoliation  was  devised. 
The  assessment  of  the  amount  to  be  payable  by  the  well-to-do 
was  left  to  a  jury  consisting  of  the  administration  of  the 
locality  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  citizens  relieved  by 
their  absence  of  means  from  liability  to  the  tax.  These  men 
were  by  the  terms  of  the  law  enjoined  to  value  ‘in  their 
‘  mind  and  conscience  the  fortune  of  those  who  by  their 
‘  enterprises,  contracts,  or  speculations  shall  have  acquired  a 
‘  fortune  not  sufficiently  taxed  on  the  basis  already  adopted.’ 
Probably  in  the  whole  history  of  spoliatory  legislation  an 
equally  gross  instance  of  plunder  by  government  of  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  not  recorded.  The  contributions  of  the  rich  were 
to  be  assessed  by  the  arbitrary  decision  of  their  less 
fortunate  neighbours.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  only  security  for  the  repayment  of  this  forced  loan  was  a 
charge  on  the  proceeds  of  national  property  which  had 
already  so  gravely  depreciated  in  value  as  to  be  almost 
worthless.  But  in  the  end  the  law  failed  entirely  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  its  framers  designed,  it  brought 
into  the  Treasury  barely  one  half  of  the  100  millions  voted, 
the  wealthy  class  of  contractors  and  speculators  against 
whom  it  was  chiefly  directed  escaped  by  corruption,  evasion, 
or  open  defiance,  while  the  people  with  small  or  moderate 
incomes  suffered,  and  with  them  suffered  the  trade  of  the 
whole  country. 

Two  further  legislative  acts  completed  the  universal  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  Jacobin  regime.  The  law  of  hostages, 
which  applied  to  twelve  departments  in  the  West,  and  was 
afterwards  extended  to  certain  portions  of  the  South,  en¬ 
joined  upon  the  local  administrations  to  designate  as  hostages 
certain  persons  related  to  emigres  or  to  their  sympathisers. 
They  were  to  constitute  themselves  prisoners  within  ten 
days,  and  for  every  functionary,  purchaser  of  national 
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property,  ‘  defender  of  the  fatherland,’  his  father,  mother, 
wife,  or  children,  murdered,  or  kidnapped,  four  of  these 
unfortunates  were  to  be  deported  and  their  property  con¬ 
fiscated,  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine  by  all 
the  hostages  together.  The  effect  of  this  iniquitous  decree 
was  to  further  increase  the  disaffection  of  those  parts  ot 
the  country  already  disaffected,  and  to  alarm  and  disgust 
the  rest.  The  law  calling  up  for  the  national  defence  all 
classes  of  conscripts  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  dis¬ 
ordered  state  of  the  nation.  In  many  departments  the 
recruits  refused  to  appear,  they  hid  themselves,  resisted 
with  violence,  or  took  to  brigandage.  The  least  refractory 
districts  proved  to  be  the  old  frontiers  of  monarchical 
France,  the  French  Ardennes,  the  Messin,  Lorraine,  and 
Alsace ;  while  those  round  Paris  were  among  the  least 
obedient,  which  helped  to  render  more  unsafe  than  before 
the  approaches  to  the  capital. 

While  affairs  in  France  itself  were  in  this  state  of 
anarchy  and  disorder  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Directory,  that  body  had  conducted  their  foreign  policy 
so  as  to  make  the  name  of  the  Republic  hateful  abroad. 
The  view  entertained  by  them  of  the  rights  of  foreign 
nations  may  be  estimated  by  remembering  the  dictum  of 
Merlin  in  1795. 

‘  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Republic  that  the  Belgians  and  the  people 
of  Li6ge  should  only  be  free  and  independent  in  so  far  as  they  may 
be  French.  The  French  Republic  could  and  ought  to  either  hold 
by  right  of  conquest,  or  acquire  by  treaty,  those  countries  which 
suit  its  convenience  without  asking  leave  of  their  inhabitants.’  * 

It  is  true  that  this  spirit  did  not  disappear  with  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  for  the  arrogance  that  animated  the  Jacobins  in  their 
conquests  lived  on  in  their  successors  ;  but  the  consequence 
was  seen  at  once  before  the  Directory  fell,  and  directly 
misfortune  overtook  the  armies  of  France,  for  the  yoke 
imposed  by  the  revolutionaries  upon  the  people  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  free  had  become  a  hundredfold  more  onerous  than 
any  which  they  had  endured  before.  The  pressure  of  an 
armed  force  once  removed,  they  revolted.  No  attempt 
had  been  honestly  made  to  govern  the  ‘  liberated  ’  peoples 
on  the  lines  of  their  national  sentiment.  Accordingly  we 
find  the  newly  constituted  republics  in  Italy,  Cisalpine, 


Quoted  by  Sorel,  op.  cit.  p.  23. 
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Cispadane,  Ligurian,  and  Parthenopcean,  treated  as  con¬ 
quered  foes,  and  subject  to  the  continual  exactions  of  the 
conquerors.  The  same  was  true  of  Switzerland — where 
Rapinat’s  system  of  plunder  justified  the  well-known 
epigram  that  played  upon  his  name — of  Holland  and  of 
Belgium.  ‘  Holland,’  writes  La  Revelliere  Lepeaux  in  the 
autumn  of  1798,  ‘has  become  again  that  which  it  was 
‘  formerly  in  effect,  an  English  province.’ 

We  might  have  expected  to  find  in  Italy  a  people 
supposed  to  have  a  natural  affinity  with  France  and  where 
the  triumphs  of  Bonaparte  had  been  welcomed  with 
rapture,  either  a  more  docile  subject  or  more  favoured 
offspring;  but  the  difiiculties  of  the  French  Government 
proved  more  serious  south  of  the  Alps  than  in  the  regions 
bordering  on  the  Rhine.  It  soon  became  only  too  evident 
that  it  was  impossible  to  govern  the  new  republics  except 
through  their  worst  elements.  The  moderate  parties  were 
always  in  a  contemptible  minority,  they  enjoyed  no  authority, 
and  they  were  hostile  to  the  Directory  from  the  very  fact 
that  they  were  moderate.  The  peasantry,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  fanatical  Catholics,  no  assistance  was  to  be 
obtained  from  them.  There  remained  nothing  to  hope 
from  any  party  but  the  Jacobins,  and  these  men,  like 
their  prototypes  in  France  herself,  were  little  disposed 
to  admit  any  interference  with  their  own  designs.  But 
in  one  essential  point  they  differed  widely  from  the 
Jacobins  in  France.  Far  from  looking  upon  authority 
and  central  control  as  a  necessity  to  the  community,  they 
resented  it ;  born  conspirators,  ‘  they  could  neither  govern 
‘  nor  be  governed.’  The  immediate  consequences  were 
anarchy  at  home  and  a  constant  state  of  conflict  with 
the  neighbouring  Italian  states.  It  almost  seemed  as  if 
the  Italy  of  Dante’s  day  were  to  be  reproduced.  Not  only 
were  these  newly  liberated  communities  at  perpetual  strife 
with  one  another,  but  the  old  rivalry  of  families  and 
parties  awoke  within  their  own  confines  and  all  alike 
became  hostile  to  the  foreigner  who  attempted  to  exercise 
some  kind  of  control.  On  the  other  hand,  like  all  bigoted 
votaries  of  a  narrow  creed,  the  Jacobins  in  Paris  were 
perfectly  incapable  of  understanding  the  feelings  or  the 
point  of  view  of  foreigners.  The  Directors  attributed  the 
failures  that  were  really  due  to  their  own  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  subject  peoples  to  the  faults  of  their  agents.  In 
consequence  they  continually  changed  the  latter,  who  in 
turn  vented  their  ill  humour  in  abuse  of  the  government 
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in  Paris,  while  they  made  haste,  during  a  term  of  office 
which  they  knew  would  be  brief,  to  fill  their  pockets  with 
all  the  plunder  they  could  amass.  Italy  became  a  dissolving 
view  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  the  ill  success  which 
attended  the  army  of  France  in  a  land  where  their  victories 
had  been  the  most  brilliant,  did  more  to  discredit  the 
existing  regime  with  Frenchmen  than  its  crimes  and  follies 
at  home. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  failure  of  the  Directory  in  Italy  may 
also  be  traced  to  causes  inherent  in  the  political  situation. 
France,  from  the  point  of  view  of  her  own  interest,  could 
not  encourage  the  only  party  in  that  country  which  desired 
logically  to  carry  out  what  the  French  revolutionaries 
professed  when  setting  up  republics  in  place  of  the  old 
governments.  A  strong  body  of  opinion  was  growing  up 
in  favour  of  a  united  Italy.  This  party  the  French 
authorities  pursued  with  hostility  more  bitter  than  that 
with  which  they  visited  any  other.  Had  they  been  really 
disinterested  in  their  efforts  at  liberation,  they  would  have 
perceived  that  to  bind  the  whole  country  together  under 
one  system  of  free  government  would  be  the  surest  way  to 
lead  Italy  to  work  out  her  own  salvation.  Thus  her 
freedom  might  have  been  established  on  so  secure  a  basis 
as  to  make  any  lapse  to  foreign  servitude  improbable. 
Had  the  French  Government  acted  in  that  spirit  it  might 
have  proved  extremely  hazardous  for  monarchical  Europe 
to  try  to  undo  the  work  so  undertaken  and  carried  out. 
Unfortunately  if  any  credit  were  due  to  the  original 
liberators  of  Italy,  it  was  sacrificed  to  calculations  of  their 
own  political  advantage.  The  exactions  and  misgovernment 
of  her  agents  might  have  been  forgiven  had  the  authorities 
in  France  encouraged  the  struggling  flame  of  Italian 
nationality.  But  the  Directory  alone  was  not  to  blame. 
The  most  clear-sighted  of  French  diplomatists  encouraged  it 
in  its  determination  to  take  a  contrary  line.  In  a  report 
to  the  Directory,  dated  July  19,  1798,  Talleyrand  had 
pointed  out  that 

‘  the  interest  of  the  Republic  is  above  all  to  nullify  all  the  efforts 
which  may  tend  to  combine  the  Italian  republics  in  a  single  state, 
and  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  party  exists  violently  bent  on  this 
design,  the  agents  of  the  Republic  have  orders  to  combat  it.  Such 
a  [Italian]  republic  would  become  too  powerful  for  France  not  to 
have  to  dread  that  she  would  soon  forget  the  benefits  of  her  creation 
and  would  wish  to  become  the  rival  of  the  Mother  Republic.  It 
was  long  ago  said  that  “  gratitude  is  not  the  virtue  of  peoples.”  We 
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ought  to  guard  ourselves  from  bringing  into  existence  an  unthankful 
but  too  powerful  neighbour.’  * 

The  advice  of  Talleyrand,  then  Foreign  Minister,  who, 
however,  registered  rather  than  counselled  the  decisions 
of  the  Directory,  tallied  only  too  well  with  the  personal 
leanings  of  his  masters.  They  neither  conciliated  nor  con¬ 
trolled  the  States  they  had  called  into  being  and  had  no 
sentimental  ties  to  fall  back  upon  when  they  had  once 
suffered  defeat.  France,  at  a  later  epoch,  had  to  learn 
once  again  this  obvious  lesson,  that  if  the  State  that  acts 
as  liberator  wishes  to  reap  the  fruit  of  its  efforts,  it  must 
carry  out  its  crusade  without  allowing  motives  of  self- 
interest  to  intervene. 

Not  content  with  opposing  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  Italians  towards  unity,  the  French  Government  had 
done  its  best  to  array  against  itself  all  classes  in  that 
country,  which  after  the  continued  exactions  of  the  last 
few  years  could  no  longer  afford  to  support  its  conquerors. 
Patriotic  sentiment  was  wounded  by  the  merciless  fashion 
in  which  the  art  collections  were  ransacked  in  order  to 
adorn  the  Parisian  galleries,  while  the  religious  fanaticism 
of  the  population  was  inflamed  by  the  plunder  of  churches 
and  the  persecution  of  priests.  The  whole  situation  of 
the  French  in  Italy  was  succinctly  summed  up  by  Haller, 
the  commissary  of  the  forces  in  Italy,  who  wrote  in 
November  1798;  ‘If  war  begins  again  we  shall  invade 
‘  Naples,  but  we  cannot  maintain  ourselves  there.  The 
‘  first  reverse  we  sustain  will  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
‘  rising  against  the  French  and  the  occasion  of  their  ex- 
‘  pulsion  from  the  whole  of  Italy.’  This  prediction  had 
proved  correct  in  every  point,  till  by  the  autumn  of  1799 
the  republican  constitutions  had  disappeared  everywhere 
with  the  French  armies,  and  Suvorof  had  swept  over  the 
north  of  the  Peninsula  to  Turin.  On  August  15,  Joubert 
was  defeated  and  slain  at  Novi,  and  the  results  of  Bona¬ 
parte’s  conquests  seemed  to  have  vanished  for  ever  from 
the  map  of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  France  at  home  and  abroad 
six  months  after  the  opening  of  the  war  with  the  Second 
Coalition,  when  the  Directory  was  reorganised  by  the 
election  of  Sieyes  in  the  place  of  Eewbel,  who  retired  by 
ballot  on  May  9 :  his  colleagues  were  Barras,  Merlin, 

*  Rapport  du  lOme  Juillet,  1798,  quoted  by  Parrain,  ‘  Le  Ministere 
de  Talleyrand  sous  le  Directoire.’ 
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Trielhard,  and  La  Revelliere  Lepeaux.  In  the  following 
month  by  the  coup  d’etat  of  30th  Prairial  (June  18)  the 
three  last  gave  place  to  Gohier,  MouHns,  and  Roger  Ducos. 
In  the  previous  March  the  one  third  of  the  Council  of 
500  had  been  renewed  in  accordance  with  the  constitution, 
and  the  Jacobins  had  returned  to  that  Assembly  greatly 
strengthened  in  numbers,  principally  from  the  south  of 
France.  These  men  had  received  election  less  by  parading 
extreme  revolutionary  opinions  than  by  announcing  them¬ 
selves  in  opposition  to  the  extremely  unpopular  government 
of  the  Directors.  The  idea  of  a  constitutional  opposition 
which  aims  at  a  change  of  men  and  of  policy  without 
changing  the  form  of  the  government  itself,  was  a  lesson 
of  parliamentary  government  not  then  learned  in  France, 
if  indeed  it  has  been  learned  to-day,  which  would  seem  to 
the  foreign  observer  to  be  doubtful. 

Sieyes  returned  from  his  mission  to  Berlin,  where  he 
had  been  endeavouring  to  win  over  Frederick  William  III. 
to  an  active  alliance  with  France,  determined  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  government,  and  to  evolve  order  out  of 
anarchy.  His  previous  career  did  not  prepare  the  world 
for  the  activity  and  courage  which  he  was  to  display. 
The  speculative  theorist  became  a  conspirator  and  a  man 
of  action.  The  knowledge  which  has  come  from  the 
publication  of  more  original  materials  for  forming  a  judge¬ 
ment,  bids  us  recognise  the  hand  of  Talleyrand  in  many 
manoeuvres  that  were  formerly  obscure.  Some  weeks 
before  Bonaparte  came  upon  the  scene  the  attack  had  been 
contemplated  and  the  approaches  begun.  He  was  the 
weapon  placed  by  Destiny  in  the  hands  of  the  reformers, 
but  he  was  not  the  weapon  they  originally  chose,  nor  was 
the  issue  of  the  coup  d’etat  by  any  means  what  they  had 
designed.  They  saw  the  necessity  for  a  military  movement ; 
for,  in  accordance  with  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  they 
desired  to  see  the  Jacobin  rule  overthrown,  but  were  no 
less  desirous  of  consolidating  the  position  of  France  within 
her  ‘  natural  boundaries.’ 

Sieyes,  who  now  took  the  lead,  was  a  man  without  large 
ideas.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  letter  and  not  in  the  spirit. 
As  has  been  truly  said,  he  hated  the  aristocracy  because 
he  was  not  a  noble,  and  the  Church  because  he  was  not 
an  archbishop.  Never  having  been  called  upon  hitherto 
to  direct  the  national  policy,  his  reputation  was  due  to  the 
mystery  in  which  he  had  enshrouded  himself.  He  was 
known  as  an  expert  in  the  framing  of  elaborate  constitutional 
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devices,  and  the  inventor  of  a  few  epigrams  which  had  on 
two  or  three  occasions  illumined  a  crisis  with  the  necessary- 
word.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  what  plan  he  had 
in  mind  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  he  was  prepared  for  a  monarchical  restoration,  with 
restrictions,  not  under  the  elder  branch  of  the  banished 
family,  but  under  some  member  of  the  younger  stock.  At 
one  time  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  a  German  prince.* 
In  any  ease  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  from 
Lafayette  to  Maubourg  that  Sieyes  consented  to  the  re¬ 
establishment,  if  necessary,  of  royalty;  Talleyrand  on  his 
part  was  working  towards  the  same  end,  but  his  vision 
was  clear  enough  to  penetrate  at  once  to  the  bedrock  of 
fact  that  underlay  the  desire  of  France  for  a  saviour,  viz. 
that  she  was  still  ‘  infatuated  with  the  revolutionary 
‘  doctrines.’  He  therefore,  with  immeasurably  deeper  insight 
than  Sieyes,  saw  that  not  only  must  a  successful  soldier 
be  found  to  take  the  lead,  but  that  he  must  be  such  a  man 
as  could  himself  play  the  part  of  ‘  a  temporary  king,’  who 
could  reaccustom  France  ‘to  monarchical  discipline.’  He 
has  left  it  on  record  that  he  recognised  at  once  that  man 
in  Bonaparte.f 

Talleyrand  had  retired  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
probably  in  order  that  he  might  have  no  further  official 
connection  with  the  Directory,  now  hopelessly  discredited, 
nominally  because  of  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  continually- 
exposed  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobins.  In  any  case  he  was 
more  free  than  before  to  intrigue  quietly  on  behalf  of  Sieyes 
and  his  party. 

In  the  state  of  affairs  that  now  existed  in  France  a  purely 
political  revolution  was  impossible.  On  whichever  side  it 
intervened  the  support  of  the  army  was  necessary.  That 
had  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  coup  d’etat  of  18th 
Fructidor.  Since  then  the  position  of  the  army  had  become 
stronger  than  before.  Without  the  army  the  moderate 
majority  in  1797  had  found  itself  incapable  of  effecting  any¬ 
thing  and  it  had  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds  by- 
Augereau’s  grenadiers.  All  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers  because  all  respect  for  the  civilian  authorities  had 
disappeared.  For  two  other  reasons  the  army  was 
indispensable.  In  the  first  place  a  successful  general  alone 
was  capable  of  obtaining  for  France  such  a  peace  as  she 


*  Memoires  de  Fouch4,  vol.  i.  pp.  70,  71. 
t  Memoires  de  Talleyrand,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
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would  consent  to  accept.  Few  Frenchmen  at  that  time 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  peace  which  did  not  leave 
France  in  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with 
Holland  and  Switzerland  dependent  upon  her,  and  the 
North  of  Italy  either  directly  subject  or  converted  again 
into  sister  republics.  With  the  exception  of  the  financiers, 
who  wanted  peace  at  any  price,  and  Talleyrand,  whose 
foresight  taught  him  better,  no  one  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  less  than  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  at  least. 
Talleyrand  knew  what  this  national  ambition  involved  for 
France  ;  within  it  lay  the  germ  of  fifteen  years’  war,  and  it 
did  not  reach  its  final  solution  till  it  had  overthrown 
another  Napoleon,  and  left  France  dismembered.  The 
policy  of  the  ‘  natural  limits  ’  was  the  legacy  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  which  had  decreed  it  on  13th  Fructidor,  1795 
(August  30),  but  it  was  in  truth  no  less  the  legacy  of  the  old 
monarchy.  Its  acceptance  by  the  nation  led  to  the  inevitable 
coalition  of  Europe  against  the  Revolution  and  Napoleon,  as 
it  had  led  before  to  the  coalition  against  Louis  XIV. 

In  the  second  place  by  this  time  the  practical  energy  of 
France  had  been  absorbed  by  the  army.  It  had  now  been 
engaged  in  constant  warfare  for  seven  years  while  its  chiefs 
had  found  themselves  acting  as  the  rulers  of  conquered 
territories  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe.  They  had 
acquired  in  the  course  of  a  score  of  successful  campaigns, 
followed  by  the  occupation  of  foreign  capitals  as  the 
guardians  of  a  new  order,  a  settled  contempt  for  the  civilians 
who  were  muddling  affairs  in  Paris.  The  soldiers  of  1799 
were  no  longer  the  same  in  spirit  as  those  who  had  rushed 
without  discipline  or  experience  to  defend  the  frontiers  in 
1792  or  in  later  years  had  poured  into  the  neighbouring 
lands  full  of  republican  zeal  and  inspired  with  a  genuine,  if 
ignorant,  desire  to  spread  the  cause  of  freedom  and  promote 
the  enfranchisement  of  mankind.  They  were,  it  is  true,  no 
less  convinced  of  the  reality  of  their  mission,  but  their  con¬ 
victions  were  now  seasoned  with  contempt  for  other  peoples, 
the  fruit  of  constant  victory,  and  the  true  Jacobin  incapacity 
for  understanding  any  other  nation’s  prejudices  and  beliefs. 
As  M.  Sorel  points  out  in  an  eloquent  passage,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  element  in  the  character  of  the  French  soldier  by  that 
time  was  pride.  By  1799  the  army  represented  for  the  vast 
majority  of  its  members  no  longer  a  momentary  duty  but  the 
profession  of  a  life.  The  account  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy,  which  may  be  read  in  the  first  chapter  of  Stendhal’s 
‘  Chartreuse  de  Parme,’  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  that  strange 
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episode  in  international  history,  and  paintsin  a  few  convincing 
passages  the  baffling  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  rapacity  of 
brutality  and  kindliness,  of  callousness  and  heroism  which 
distinguished  the  most  brilliant  crusade  of  the  Revolution. 
Never  was  a  weapon  better  tempered  for  the  hand  of  a 
master  than  the  armies  of  the  Republic  in  1799  and  never 
in  history  was  the  occasion  more  propitious  for  the  advent 
of  a  dictator.  We  may  go  further  and  say  that  no  dictator 
ever  rose  to  power  in  circumstances  less  invidious  for  his 
own  reputation. 

We  have  already  sketched  the  condition  to  which  the 
revolutionary  rule  had  reduced  France  and  the  republics 
that  she  had  set  up  round  her  frontiers.  To  say  that  the 
man  who  undertook  the  overthrow  of  that  regime  and 
inaugurated  a  system  of  law  and  order  in  its  place  was  a 
usurper  or  a  tyrant,  who  throttled  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  is  absurd.  M.  Vandal  writes  with  truth  that  to 
blame  Bonaparte  for  not  setting  up  free  institutions  may  be 
right,  but  to  accuse  him  of  destroying  freedom  is  contrary 
to  the  facts. 

It  may  be  that  destiny  could  not  have  been  balked  and 
that  his  genius  would  in  any  case  have  raised  him  to  the 
head  of  affairs,  but  it  was  chance  that  brought  him  in  at  the 
psychological  moment.  Had  Hoche  lived,  his  might  have 
been  the  hand  to  deal  the  fatal  blow  to  the  Jacobin  junta. 
Hoche,  too,  in  his  dealings  with  La  Vendee  had  shown  more 
than  the  makings  of  a  statesman,  but  Hoche  had  died  two 
years  earlier.  Bernadotte  was  known  to  have  Jacobin  lean¬ 
ings  and  had  lately  been  dismissed  from  the  Ministry  of 
War,  neither  had  he  shown  capacity  for  taking  a  strong  line 
in  any  direction.  Augereau,  who  had  carried  out  the  coup 
d’etat  of  18th  Fructidor,  was  nothing  but  a  swaggering 
trooper,  and  Moreau  *  was  irresolute  and  without  political 
initiative.  The  hopes  of  Sieyes  had  centred  in  Joubert, 
Bonaparte  being  in  Syria  and  his  fate  uncertain ;  but 
Joubert,  who  was  to  have  rivalled  him  in  a  new  Italian 
campaign,  failed  disastrously  and  perished  on  the  field. 

‘  Why  is  not  your  brother  here  ?  ’  said  Sieyes  to  Lucien  Bona¬ 
parte.  ‘  We  have  no  sword  to  hand.’  On  September  20 
the  Directory  wrote  to  Napoleon,  ‘  Le  Directoire  vous 
‘  attend,  vous  et  vos  braves  soldats.’  On  October  5  a  bulletin 

•  Moreau  was  actually  in  consultation  with  Sieyes  when  Bonaparte’s 
landing  was  announced ;  he  immediately  indicated  his  wish  to  retire  in 
his  favour. 
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was  published  from  him  announcing  the  victory  of  Aboukir, 
and  on  the  13th  the  Directory  learned  that  he  had  landed 
at  Saint-Raphael  on  the  9th,  having  left  Egypt  forty-seven 
days  before  on  the  frigate  ‘  Muiron,’  touching  at  Ajaccio  on 
the  way.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  generals  (among 
them  Berthier,  Lannes,  and  Marmont)  and  two  savants, 
but  without  his  army.  His  journey  to  Paris  was  a  triumphal 
progress.  M.arbot  tells  us  how,  when  on  his  way  to  the 
South  with  his  father,  who  was  taking  up  a  command  in 
Italy,  they  met  Bonaparte  at  Lyons  ;  how  the  postilions’ 
hats  were  decked  with  tricolour  ribbons  and  flags  were 
hanging  from  the  windows,  while  the  crowds  blocked  the 
streets  and  danced  in  the  public  squares,  crying  ‘  Vive 
‘  Bonaparte,  qui  vient  sauver  la  patrie !  ’  *  The  reception 
at  Lyons  was  typical  of  the  whole  route.  He  represented 
to  all  men  peace  and  order,  the  invader  turned  back  from 
the  frontier  and  the  Revolution  triumphant  but  quiescent, 
settling  down  to  enjoy  at  length  the  rewax’d  of  a  thousand 
toils.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  longing  throughout 
France  for  a  strong  hand  to  take  the  reins  of  the  State, 
but  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
concentration  of  men’s  thoughts  upon  Bonaparte,  before  his 
reappearance  in  France.  When  he  was  in  Paris  after  the 
Italian  campaign,  he  was  acutely  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  master  of  the  situation.  He  soon  perceived  that 
he  was  only  the  lion  of  the  day.  ‘  They  have  only  to  see 
‘  me  three  times  at  the  play  to  tire  of  me.  They  would  run 
‘  after  me  just  as  eagerly  if  I  were  on  my  way  to  the 
‘  scaffold.  If  I  remain  long  without  doing  anything  I  am 
‘  done  for,’  he  said.  Mallet  du  Pan  was  not  exaggerating 
much  when  he  wrote,  ‘  Ce  Scaramouche  a  tete  sulfureuse  n’a 
‘  eu  qu’un  succes  de  curiosite,’  but  he  lacked  the  gift  of 
prophecy  when  he  went  on  to  predict,  ‘  C’est  un  homme  fini, 
‘  decidement  fini.’ 

Napoleon  had  taken  the  command  of  the  army  that  was 
to  have  invaded  England,  and  then  that  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition  when  he  found  that  there  was  no  role  for  him  at 
home  for  the  present,  but  he  had  long  ago  passed  judgement 
upon  the  men  that  governed  France  and  their  methods. 
When  at  the  palace  of  Mombello  he  criticised  them  without 
mercy,  and  definitively  recorded  his  contempt  for  the  theories 
of  Jacobinism.  ‘  Do  you  think,’  he  said,  ‘  that  I  triumph 
‘  in  Italy  in  order  to  build  up  the  grandeur  of  these 
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‘  gentlemen  of  the  long  rube  in  the  Directory,  of  people  like 
‘  Carnot  and  Barras  ?  ’  In  the  words  of  a  diplomatist  who 
saw  him  then,  ‘  he  was  no  longer  the  general  of  a  triumphant 
‘  republic,  he  was  a  conqueror  on  his  own  account.’  *  In 
sending  him  to  Egypt,  the  Directory  hoped  to  get  rid  of 
this  dangerous  competitor  quite  as  much  as  to  give  check  to 
the  English.  For  a  time  they  seemed  to  have  succeeded 
only  too  well,  and  Bonaparte  himself,  with  the  seas  blocked 
by  the  English  fleets,  had  few  communications  with  Paris  ; 
the  tales  of  frequent  messages  arriving  from  his  brother 
Joseph  are  probably  greatly  exaggerated,  if  not  quite 
untrue.  He  had  received  only  two  or  three  despatches 
from  the  Directory  during  his  absence.  On  reading  the 
packet  of  papers  sent  him  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith  on  August  2, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  return  at  once.  Doubtless  the  popular  welcome 
he  received  was  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  halo  of 
romance  which  surrounded  him,  to  the  victories  in  legendary 
countries,  where  he  appeared  like  a  crusading  hero,  following 
on  the  astonishing  campaign  in  Italy.  But  his  name  was 
significant  of  more  than  that.  Other  generals  had  gained 
battles,  if  not  so  many.  Massena,  Soult  and  Brune  had  just 
won  most  opportune  successes,  but  they  only  served  to 
awaken  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
Bonaparte’s  return,  for  he  had  already  shown  himself,  not 
only  a  successful  general,  but  the  framer  of  a  great  peace. 
It  was  not  his  fault  if  the  promise  of  Campo  Formio  had 
been  falsified.  He  would  win  more  battles  and  make 
another  treaty  that  would  settle  the  position  of  France,  and 
secure  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution,  bringing  the  Revolution 
itself  to  an  end.t  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  he  had 
already  shown  himself  a  brilliant  administrator,  setting  in 
order  the  turbulent  States  of  Italy,  and  dealing  justice  with 
an  even  hand  to  Jacobins  and  their  opponents  alike.  Here 
again  his  work  had  been  undone  by  the  ineptitude  of  his 
successors  and  the  crimes  of  the  Directory,  but  that  only 
enhanced  the  splendour  of  his  own  career,  and  confirmed  the 
belief  that  he  came  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  eft'ete 
and  tottering  oligarchy  in  Paris. 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  we  have 
now  obtained,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  pass  judgement 
upon  Napoleon’s  role  at  this  juncture.  There  can  be  little 


*  Quoted  by  Sorel,  op.  cit.  p.  17. 
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doubt  that  his  own  mind  was  already  made  up,  the  only 
question  was  the  means  he  should  employ.  He  seems  to 
have  hesitated  at  first  as  to  which  party  he  should  espouse, 
but  his  hesitation  could  not  have  been  long,  if  it  ever  at  all 
hampered  his  action,  for  he  had  already  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Jacobins  had  played  their  part.  There  is 
on  record  a  curious  and  characteristic  confidence  made  to 
Berlier,  a  former  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  year  III, 
after  the  18th  Brumaire :  ‘  II  y  a  de  bons  Jacobins  et 
‘  il  en  a  existe  a  une  epoque  ou  tout  homme  ayant  Tame 
‘  un  peu  elevee  devait  I’etre ;  je  I’ai  ete  moi-meme  comme 
‘  vous.’  This  was  not  merely  an  apophthegm  thrown  out  to 
dazzle  or  sooth  his  interlocutor,  but  a  practical  piece  of 
political  philosophy.  The  nature  of  the  popular  welcome 
must  have  taught  him,  if  such  instruction  was  wanted,  that 
above  all  France  desired  to  rid  herself  of  Jacobin  supremacy, 
and  that  she  looked  to  him  as  the  saviour  arriving  at  the 
very  moment  when  his  apparition  was  most  ardently  desired. 

His  earliest  proceedings  in  Paris  were  marked  by  the 
astuteness  and  finesse  which  had  already  distinguished  his 
political  methods.  Cobentzel,  steeped  in  all  the  disingenuous 
methods  of  Austrian  diplomacy  and  accustomed  for  years  to 
tortuous  intrigues,  had  found  in  him  more  than  a  match 
during  the  negotiations  which  led  to  Campo  Formio.  The 
characteristics  which  he  shares  with  the  great  intellects  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  which  led  Taine  to  over¬ 
generalise  him  into  a  Cmsar  Borgia  on  a  large  scale,  were 
necessary  and  justifiable  weapons  in  the  dark  and  dangerous 
game  he  was  about  to  play.  The  enemies  he  had  to  encounter 
and  the  rivals  he  was  to  surpass  were  not  men  to  hesitate 
for  a  scruple.  ‘  Nella  chiesa  co’  santi,  ed  in  taverna  co’ 

‘  ghiottoni.’  The  same  indulgence  must  be  accorded  to 
him  when  the  salvation  of  the  country  was  at  stake  that  we 
grant  to  Elizabeth  or  Cmsar.  We  believe,  if  that  test  be 
applied,  that  he  has  a  right  to  claim  from  history  that  at 
this  period  of  his  career  the  steps  he  took  and  the  aims 
which  he  followed  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  his 
country’s  necessities  and  the  absolute  obligation  which  was 
incumbent  upon  someone  to  establish  settled  government 
and  secure  peace  by  the  strong  hand.  When  we  remember 
that  even  so  clear-sighted  and  impartial  an  observer,  so 
sober  a  lover  of  freedom  as  Walter  Bagehot,*  found 
much  to  excuse  in  the  coup  d’etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
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world  may  be  asked  without  extravagance  to  revise  its 
judgement  upon  the  events  of  1799. 

Whatever  his  public  action  may  have  been,  Napoleon’s 
relations  with  his  own  family  at  this  epoch  do  him  nothing 
but  credit.  Josephine,  whose  conduct  during  his  absence  in 
Egypt  not  only  invited  but  almost  demanded  strong  measures, 
went  to  Dijon  to  meet  him,  but  he  took  another  road  and 
fell  in  with  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Lucien  instead.  In 
spite  of  all  that  they  urged,  not  it  must  be  admitted  without 
reason,  he  refused  to  contemplate  divorce  and  forgave  where 
no  one  would  have  censured  severity.  That  the  Bonaparte 
family  were  by  this  time  all  established  in  good  positions, 
the  daughters  well  married,  one  son  an  ex-ambassador, 
another  President  of  the  Council  of  500,  and  all  in  affluent 
circumstances  was  entirely  the  doing  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
true  they  were  all  possessed  of  ability,  the  role  of  Lucien  in 
the  coming  crisis  was  almost  a  leading  one,  but,  without  the 
prestige  of  the  conqueror  they  would  certainly  never  have 
risen  as  a  clan  much  above  mediocrity.  Gratitude  they  never 
felt  or  displayed  ;  even  at  this  time  Lucien  thought  himself, 
as  the  successful  orator  and  politician,  a  greater  man  than 
Napoleon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter 
honestly  believed  that  his  own  family  were  as  fit  to  fill  any 
places  but  the  highest  as  he  to  fill  the  highest  itself.  After 
all  it  is  difficult  to  reprimand  the  affection  of  Napoleon  for 
his  own  relatives  without  appearing  to  censure  modern 
instances  of  a  similar  tendency.  Surely  we  may  attribute 
to  him  without  undue  indulgence  at  least  as  excusable  a 
conviction  of  the  abilities  of  his  own  family  as  that  enter¬ 
tained  by  other  rulers  who  have  also  had  the  opportunity  of 
translating  their  convictions  into  practice.* 

Napoleon,  on  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  remembering 
his  previous  experience,  did  not  give  the  Parisian  crowd  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  too  often.  He  paid  the  proper 
number  of  visits  to  the  proper  places  as  indicated  by  his 
position;  among  others  to  the  Invalides  and  to  the 
rendezvous  of  the  garrison  officers.  He  showed  the  same 
discretion  with  regard  to  politicians.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  he  was  regarded  with  dislike  and  suspicion  by 
all  the  Jacobins.  Jourdan  assured  those  who  were  suspicious 
that  he  was  sure  of  his  man.  He  got  little  satisfaction, 
however,  out  of  a  personal  interview  except  individual 

•  For  the  relations  between  Napoleon  and  his  own  family  at  thu 
time,  see  Masson’s  *  Napoleon  et  sa  famille,’  vol.  i.  chaps.  5,  6. 
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attention,  to  which  he  proved  amenable.  The  more  persis¬ 
tent  civilities  lavished  upon  Bernadotte  met  with  no  direct 
response.  Even  his  wife,  who  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Moderates,  could  draw  him  into  no  promise  of  supporting 
Bonaparte’s  plans.  In  fact  there  was  no  universal  movement 
on  the  side  of  the  army  and  its  leaders.  This  was  in  truth 
the  crux  of  the  situation,  and  differentiates  it  widely  from 
the  circumstances  which  attended  the  dissolution  of  the 
Long  Parliament  by  Cromwell.  The  sympathies  even  of  that 
small  portion  of  the  army  *  which  was  in  Paris  at  the  time 
were  not  assured  as  a  whole  till  the  last  moment.  As  for 
the  forces  upon  the  frontiers,  had  Bonaparte  not  displayed 
consummate  political  tact  during  his  first  months  of  civil 
power,  and  had  his  rule  not  been  marked  by  every  quality 
that  the  crisis  demanded,  France  might  well  have  seen  a 
repetition  of  the  struggles  between  rival  armies  which 
marked  the  brief  and  bloody  reigns  of  Nero’s  successors, 
when  one  year  gave  four  emperors  to  the  Roman  world. 

What  the  Jacobin  party  at  the  time  objected  to  was  not 
a  coup  d’etat,  but  they  demanded  that  it  should  be  made  on 
their  behalf.  They  still  entertained  the  conviction  that 
‘  the  people  ’  in  the  capital  was  on  their  side.  We  have 
shown  above  how  wide  a  difference  the  Revolution  had 
created  between  the  working  men  of  1799  and  ten  years 
earlier,  and  how  large  numbers  of  them  had  acquired  by  this 
time  a  settled  position  and  a  small  competence.  All  these 
men  and  their  families,  most  of  whom  had  supported  the 
early  and  violent  days  of  Revolution,  now  asked  for  peace  and 
order.  Therefore,  the  Jacobins  now  found  support  in  the 
lowest  quarters  alone,  dangerous  enough,  it  is  true,  if  the  cause 
was  winning  or  the  army  restive.  But  even  with  this  class 
Napoleon  was  not  unpopular.  He  was  for  them  still  ‘  le 
*  general  Vend^miaire.’  Had  he  not  swept  away  the  re¬ 
actionary  sections  at  the  command  of  Barras  ? — and  Barras 
was  still  a  Director.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  to  them 
that  the  two  would  not  act  in  unison  once  again.  The  real 
danger  for  Napoleon  and  the  reformers  lay  in  the  possible 
action  of  three  members  of  the  Directory  and  the  Assembly 
of  500.  One  new  member  of  the  Directory,  Roger 
Ducos,  was  by  this  time  a  pronounced  partisan  of  reform, 
not  because  he  was  honestly  a  believer  in  anything  except 
success,  but  he  did  believe  that  Siey^s  and  his  party  would 
win.  Gohier  and  Moulins,  as  Mr.  Fisher  says  in  his 
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admirable  chapter  *  in  the  Cambridge  History,  ‘  were  at 
‘  once  too  stupid  and  too  loyal  to  enter  into  his  plans.’ 
Fortunately  their  stupidity  balanced  their  loyalty  to  the 
body  of  which  they  had  at  the  last  moment  become 
members.  The  ‘  Anciens,’  the  Second  Chamber,  con¬ 
sisting  of  250  members  chosen  originally  from  the 
members  of  the  500,  were  ready  to  assist  Sieyes  and  the 
Moderates,  but  they  were  timid  and  wanted  careful  leading. 

It  would  seem  that  Napoleon’s  first  idea  was  to  have 
himself  elected  a  member  of  the  Directory  and  thus  to 
carry  out  his  work  of  reform  from  a  strictly  constitutional 
standpoint.  Had  he  etfected  his  purpose  in  this  manner, 
he  must  have  evaded  the  law,  though  the  evasion  would  have 
been  trifling,  for  being  only  thirty,  he  must  have  violated 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  III  which 
limited  the  Directorship  to  men  of  forty.  He  soon,  however, 
abandoned  this  plan  and  determined  to  act  as  the  mandatory 
of  Finance  and  of  the  Moderates  within  the  Government  with 
the  certainty  of  becoming  the  master  when  the  blow  had 
once  been  dealt. 

He  hesitated  at  first  as  to  which  Director  he  should  act 
with,  and  thought  that  something  might  be  done  with 
Barras.  That  was  an  idea  soon  dispelled.  Napoleon’s 
judgement  of  Barras  is  recorded  in  Gourgaud’s  Journal.f 
‘  Barras  avait  une  certaine  finesse  revolutionnaire,  ne  faisant 
‘  connaitre  ses  opinions  qu’apres  I’evenement.  II  etait 
‘  extremement  faux,  serrant  la  main  a  des  gens  qu’il  aurait 
‘  volontiers  poignardes.  II  parait  que  cette  faussete  est  bien 
‘  utile  dans  les  factions.’  It  had  certainly  proved  so  to 
Barras,  who  was  the  only  original  member  of  the  Directory 
surviving  in  his  place  in  1799.  Though  his  moral  corrup¬ 
tion  was  conspicuous  at  an  epoch  when  morality  was  barely 
existent  in  Parisian  society,  this  dedaese  noble  still  preserved 
the  manners  of  his  caste,  and  he  had  been  the  only  Director 
who  could  bear  himself  with  ease  and  dignity  in  a  salon  or 
could  do  the  honours  of  the  Luxembourg  in  the  manner  of 
the  old  regime.  But  Barras  soon  betrayed  his  incapacity 
to  grasp  the  dilFerence  wrought  by  time  in  the  relative 
positions  of  his  former  protege  and  himself.  He  invited 
Napoleon  to  dinner  and  with  fatal  gaucherie  intimated  that 
the  soldier  was  to  enjoy  a  free  hand  in  the  field  with  the 
prospect  of  unlimited  military  glory,  but  that  he  was  to 
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control  the  State.  After  this,  Barras’  chance  was  gone. 
To  suppose  that  the  young  general,  who  had  already  proved 
his  own  immense  capacity  for  administration  and  saw  in 
himself  the  destined  saviour  of  the  French  polity  from  the 
incapacity  and  corruption  of  the  Directory,  should  con¬ 
template  risking  his  own  future  in  order  to  spend  his  life  in 
the  camp  and  leave  France  and  his  own  conquests  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  corrupt  and  venal  of  the  whole  gang  from 
whom  he  was  determined  to  save  her,  was  indeed  to  mis¬ 
apprehend  the  position  past  forgiveness.  Barras  tried  to 
retrieve  his  error,  but  in  vain.  Thus  Sieyes  and  Napoleon 
became  accomplices  by  the  inevitable  force  of  circumstances. 
But  they  were  forced  into  the  partnership  somewhat  against 
the  grain.  Both  desired  the  highest  place  and  Sieyes  was 
never  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  the  soldier  would  be 
satisfied  with  leading  the  army. 

The  tact  of  Talleyrand  smoothed  the  way  for  an  arrange¬ 
ment  and  made  it  clear  to  Napoleon  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  make  a  coup  d’etat  successfully  without  the 
assistance  of  Sieyes,  who  had  behind  him  the  Moderates, 
no  more  enamoured  of  a  military  dictatorship  pure  and 
simple  than  they  were  of  the  existing  regime.  The  reluc¬ 
tance  on  either  side  to  take  the  first  step  lasted  three  days 
and  caused  great  searchings  of  heart  among  the  supporters 
of  a  change.  Talleyrand,  however,  brought  about  the 
ei  change  of  the  form^  visits  between  Napoleon,  Sieyes,  and 
Eoger  Ducos,  which  were  officially  announced  in  the 
‘  Moiiiteur  ’  of  3rd  Brumaire,  and  during  the  next  fortnight 
negotiations  were  in  progress. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  during  these  weeks  of 
suspense  than  the  demonstration  which  they  afford  of  the 
suppleness  of  Napoleon’s  intellect.  He  managed  to  convey 
to  the  mind  of  the  thinking  public  that  he  was  at  heart 
more  the  civilian  than  the  soldier,  that,  while  more  capable 
than  any  other  of  forcing  a  glorious  peace  upon  the  enemies 
of  France,  he  was  yet  supremely  desirous  of  putting  off  the 
trappings  of  war  and  assisting  in  the  peaceful  developement 
of  the  country.  The  success  of  this  manceuvre  with  the 
idealists  of  the  Revolutionary  party  is  shown  in  the  well- 
known  phrase  which  became  current  and  is  cited  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  in  his  Memoirs:  ‘De  tons  ces  militaires  c’est 
‘  encore  le  plus  civil.’  *  He  thus  ingeniously  grouped 
behind  himself  not  only  the  most  formid.able  part  of  the 
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garrison  of  Paris,  but  he  managed  to  include  in  his  train  the 
philosophers  and  metaphysicians  who  remembered  with 
satisfaction  his  declamations  against  the  ‘antique  super- 
‘  stition  ’  of  France  and  the  more  than  indulgent  sentiments 
expressed  in  Egypt  and  Syria  for  the  faith  of  Islam.  In 
fact,  as  M.  Vandal  remarks,  these  gentlemen  preferred  a 
Turk  to  a  Christian  and  would  have  shuddered  could  they 
have  foreseen  the  Concordat.  There  was  more  in  this 
adroit  move  than  the  mere  attracting  of  the  ideologists.  By 
thus  affecting  devotion  to  the  theories  of  revolution  and 
courting  metaphysicians,  he  also  succeeded  in  setting 
himself  in  flattering  comparison  with  rough  and  brutal 
soldiers  like  Augereau  and  Bernadette,  who  scorned  senti¬ 
ment  and  represented  the  purely  military  spirit.*  He  thus 
eliminated  suspicion  from  the  minds  of  all  but  the 
‘  malignants  ’  and  marshalled  the  forces  of  order  and 
opinion  which  made  him  for  the  moment  the  instrument  of 
the  Revolution  as  opposed  to  those  who  were  distorting  its 
spirit  and  prostituting  its  aims. 

But  the  military  role  alone  could  give  that  promise  of 
finality  which  the  people  looked  for.  After  ten  years  of 
declamation,  disturbance,  and  destruction,  the  man  in  the 
street  asked  for  peace  before  all  and  the  return  of  trade  and 
prosperity.  Napoleon  understood  this,  and  it  was  after  all 
his  strongest  card.  He  played  financial  stability  and  the 
abolition  of  confiscatory  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bankers,  and  the  moneyed  interest  generally,  the  triumph 
of  ideas  over  force  for  the  benefit  of  the  philosophers,  the 
abolition  of  religious  persecution  for  the  benefit  of  the 
enormous  class  that  were  at  heart  still  Catholic  and  of 
peace  and  order  at  home  for  the  great  and  growing  middle 
class,  and  the  peasantry  who  had  through  the  Revolution 
got  something  to  lose.  But  all  these  classes,  except  perhaps 
the  financiers,  desired  such  terms  of  peace  as  would  place  a 
sufficient  frontier  to  form  a  glacis  of  subject  provinces 
between  France  and  the  rival  States,  and  this  a  great  victory 
alone  could  assure  them.  The  impossibility  of  ever  securing 
peace  permanently  on  such  conditions  is  the  secret  of  the 
wars  of  the  Empire,  but  it  was  by  no  means  clear  in  1799, 
and  Napoleon  recognised  the  value  of  the  prospect  of  peace 
with  honour  held  out  by  his  accession  to  power.  On  the  eve 


*  He  frequented  the  salon  of  Mme.  Helvetius,  where  he  met  the 
leading  savants,  and  spoke  at  the  ‘  Institute  ’  on  Egypt  early  in 
Brumaire. 
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of  the  18th  Brumaire  the  police  reported  *  ‘  Paris  is  calm, 

‘  the  workmen  especially  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine, 

‘  complain  that  they  remain  without  work,  but  the  reports 
‘  of  peace  which  have  been  widely  circulated  appear  to  make 
‘  a  very  favourable  impression  upon  the  public  mind.’ 

The  only  real  danger  of  constitutional  opposition  came 
from  the  Council  of  600,  but  they  were  powerless  without 
military  assistance.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the 
opinion  of  the  army  as  a  whole  Avas  not  yet  by  any  means 
certain,  not  even  of  all  the  soldiers  quartered  in  Paris. 
Had  some  well-known  general  with  the  gift  of  speech 
taken  up  a  strong  line  against  the  confederates  and  appealed 
to  the  Constitution,  he  might  have  carried  with  him  enough 
waverers  to  wreck  the  enterprise  ;  for  the  1,500  grenadiers 
who  formed  the  guard  of  the  Directory  and  the  Councils 
were  the  doubtful  element  in  the  situation.  These  men 
Avere  better  paid  and  lodged  than  the  rest  of  the  troops. 
They  might  be  supposed  to  be  in-evocably  committed  to 
the  Jacobin  view,  for  they  were  recruited  from  the  least 
responsible  and  scrupulous  part  of  the  population  of  Paris, 
and  had  therefore  assisted  in  some  of  the  worst  scenes  of 
the  Revolution.  They  were  not  Praetorians  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  Avord,  for  the  latter  were  merely  the  bodyguard 
of  the  heads  of  the  State  and  bound  to  them  by  the  ties 
of  self-interest.  These  men  claimed  to  be  politicians 
themselves,  and  were  habituated  to  all  the  frothy  declama¬ 
tions  of  the  clubs.  They  were  still  the  slaves  of  words, 
and  might  rally  to  the  cry  of  Liberty  without  recking 
much  of  the  party  Avith  which  they  sided.  They  might 
easily  have  attempted  to  overthrow  the  Moderate  Directors 
at  the  command  of  the  500.  It  was  only  during  the  last 
half-hour  of  the  fateful  afternoon  of  the  18th  that  they 
were  won  over  by  the  appeal  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the 
president  of  that  body,  made  in  the  name  of  Liberty.  With 
this  exception  the  garrison  of  Paris  was  with  Napoleon  to 
a  man,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  acted  against 
the  grenadiers ;  f  at  all  events,  had  the  latter  proved  re¬ 
calcitrant,  the  effect  of  the  coup  d’etat  would  have  been 
seriously  compromised.  It  was  no  part  of  Napoleon’s  plan 


*  Cited  by  Vandal,  op.  cit.  p.  276,  from  the  ‘Archives  de  la 
Guerre’  and  ‘  Rapports  dc  I’Ktat.’ 

t  M.  Vandal  thinks  the  latter  would  have  been  overborne  by  the 
troops,  all  devoted  to  Bonaparte,  by  Avhoiu  they  wore  surrounded. 
It  may  be  so,  but  the  risk  Awas  grave. 
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to  inaugurate  his  rule  by  spilling  the  blood  of  Frenchmen. 
The  Directory  itself  was  divided.  Barras  awaited  the  final 
offers  of  alliance,  which  never  came,  though  he  was  kept 
in  play  until,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  itself,  he  found 
himself  forced  into  signing  his  resignation,  and  was  spirited 
away  to  his  country  seat.  Gohier  (after  evading  the 
pressing  invitation  of  Josephine  to  spend  the  day  at  her 
house)  was  shut  up  in  the  Luxembourg  along  with  his 
other  dissenting  colleague,  Moulins,  while  Moreau  was  set 
to  act  in  the  ignoble  capacity  of  their  gaoler.  The  generals 
allied  with  Bonaparte  did  their  part  by  drafting  troops 
into  St.-Cloud,  and  as  for  the  Anciens,  they  had  already 
effected  all  they  seemed  capable  of  by  decreeing  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  sittings  of  both  Councils  to  St.-Cloud.  When 
the  time  came  for  action  and  bold  strokes  on  the  18th 
itself,  they  were  useless.  They  showed,  indeed,  the  same 
lack  of  resolution  and  initiative  which  had  up  to  the 
present  ruined  again  and  again  the  prospects  of  the 
Moderates.  They  could  neither  execute  nor  avert  a  coup 
d’etat. 

The  only  two  people  who  emerged  from  the  ordeal  with 
credit  were  Sieves  and  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Napoleon  himself 
never  appeared  to  less  advantage.  Even  before  the  friendly 
gathering  of  the  ‘  Ancients  ’  he  could  neither  inspire  his 
hearers  nor  give  a  useful  lead.  His  failure  in  the  other 
Assembly  is  too  well  known  to  need  dwelling  upon.  His 
vague  declamations  made  no  impression,  and  he  was  within 
an  ace  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Robespierre.  Had  the  grenadiers 
outside  been  already  in  the  hands  of  a  rival,  he  would  have 
been  lost  without  redemption,  before  the  troops  surrounding 
them  would  have  been  able  to  interfere.  Sieyes,  on  the  other 
band,  sitting  with  Ducos  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  palace,  uttered,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  decisive  phrase, 
‘  By  outlawing  you  they  have  outlawed  themselves,’  and 
urged  the  immediate  invasion  of  the  lower  floor  by  the 
soldiery  and  the  expulsion  of  the  500.  It  was  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  by  his  dramatic  appearance  in  the  courtyard, 
by  his  tale  of  the  attempt  to  stab  Napoleon  in  the  Assembly, 
by  his  swearing  to  slay  the  latter  with  his  own  hand  if 
he  should  threaten  the  liberties  of  France,  and,  above  all, 
by  his  authority  as  president  of  the  Chamber,  that  induced 
the  guard  to  act  at  the  last  moment  and  clear  the  hall. 
Lucien,  in  fact,  was  the  man  for  the  moment,  because  he 
could  play  effectively  on  the  sentimental  side  of  men 
accustomed  to  the  frothy  oratory  of  the  clubs,  and  he  gave 
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the  warrant  of  republican  authority  to  a  revolutionary 
force  who  had  not  shared  in  the  triumphs  of  the  army 
abroad,  but  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  favoured 
guardians  of  the  national  palladium  at  home.  Napoleon 
was  unfortunate  even  in  his  appearance  among  the  soldiery, 
for  he  had  borrowed  a  horse  from  Admiral  Bruix,  which 
proved  inconveniently  restive,  and  almost  threw  its  rider. 
As  for  his  failure  before  the  Councils,  he  never  shone  in 
public  assemblies.  At  his  best  when  haranguing  an  army 
or  presiding  in  a  committee  of  experts,  or  in  conversations 
with  individuals,  he  at  once  lost  before  a  great  popular 
body  his  extraordinary  gift  of  clear  and  forcible  expression, 
and  even  (it  would  seem)  that  power  of  improvising  fresh 
tactics  which  was  always  with  him  on  the  field  of  battle. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  coup  d’etat  was  ever  worse 
arranged  or  less  thought  out  in  its  details  beforehand  than 
this ;  hence,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  popular  impulse  behind 
it,  it  almost  failed  at  the  last  moment.  Nothing  indeed  had 
been  arranged,  save  the  gathering  of  troops  and  the  decree 
of  the  Anciens,  transferring  the  sittings  to  St.-Cloud. 
Everything  else  was  left  to  chance,  and  Napoleon  himself 
developed  no  ideas  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  while  his 
supporters  in  the  Assemblies  seemed  paralysed.  The  role  of 
Fouche  was  not  unimportant,  for  he  had  secured  the 
tranquillity  of  Paris  by  his  admirable  police  dispositions, 
but  was  ready  himself  to  take  either  side  according  to  the 
result.  Talleyrand,  who  was  completely  in  the  confidence 
of  the  conspirators,  seems  to  have  considered  that  he  had 
already  done  all  he  could — perhaps  he  did  not  wish  to 
commit  himself  too  hopelessly  in  the  event  of  failure.  In 
any  case,  he  established  himself,  in  order  to  watch  events, 
with  a  friend,  Collot,  the  great  financier,  who  had  advanced 
funds  to  the  party  and  had  hired  a  house  at  St.-Cloud  for 
the  occasion.  Even  had  Bonaparte  and  Sieyes  failed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  Jacobins  would  have  mastered  Paris, 
for  an  alternative  triumvirate  had  been  already  prepared  by 
Cambaceres  along  with  two  generals.*  That  astute  person¬ 
age  augured  ill  of  a  coup  d’etat  so  carelessly  prepared,  and 
when  so  much  was  left  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
Though  that  inspiration  failed  the  conspirators,  the  love  of 
theatrical  display,  which  so  often  marked  important 
occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  mastered  the 


*  Stated  bjr  Vandal  on  the  authority  of  the  ‘  Eclaircissement  inddit 
de  Cambacdres.’ 
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Assembly  of  500  at  the  crisis  of  its  fate.  Had  its  members 
not  wasted  precious  time  in  swearing  an  oath  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  man  by  man,  instead  of  actively  taking  steps  to 
avert  the  sword  hanging  over  their  heads,  the  incident 
might  have  terminated  in  very  different  fashion. 

But  no  man  who  was  cognisant  of  the  immediate  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  coup  d’etat  alone  could  have  doubted  that 
the  success  of  Bonaparte  and  his  confederates  was  for  the 
benefit  of  France.  The  drama  of  the  fifteen  years  which 
followed  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  its  necessary  sequence. 
To  discuss  what  might  have  resulted  for  France  and  Europe 
had  he  failed  is  to  enter  the  region  of  vain  speculation.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  system  overthrown  in  Brumaire 
was  rotten  and  moribund,  and  could  not  well  have  a  more 
deplorable  successor  than  itself.  In  truth  the  opening  of 
the  new  regime  was  in  every  way  promising. 

So  soon  as  the  Assembly  was  scattered  and  its  members 
were  in  full  flight  through  the  park  of  St.-Cloud  amid  the 
gathering  twilight  of  the  November  day,  Bonaparte’s  intellect 
recovered  its  lucidity  and  power  of  decision  and  dominated 
the  situation.  A  temporary  Consulate  was  established  that 
night  and  a  new  Constitution  arose  in  a  few  weeks  to  take 
the  place  of  the  discredited  instrument  of  the  year  III.  A 
new  Government  was  in  fact  all  ready  to  come  into  operation 
before  the  old  one  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  ‘  Ancients,’ 
along  with  a  remnant  of  the  500,  made  it  law  before  the 
night  closed.  A  provisional  Consulate  of  three  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  Jacobin  members  were  excluded  from  the 
‘  purified  ’  legislature.  Then  by  candlelight,  before  what 
remained  of  the  Councils,  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Ducos 
took  the  oath  administered  by  Lucien,  and  swore  fidelity  to 
the  Bepublic.  In  this  hasty  and  unceremonious  fashion 
was  inaugurated  that  Government  which  was  to  give  the 
most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  personal  capacity  ever 
known  in  history. 

It  is  not  material  to  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  conferences 
which  took  place  between  Sieyes  and  Bonaparte  before  a 
final  agreement  was  reached,  but  the  result  was  inevitable 
from  the  first.  The  practical  man  took  the  lead.  The 
phrasemaker  sank  more  and  more  into  the  background  and 
buried  his  chagrin  in  a  vast  domain,  provided  for  him  by  his 
astute  colleague  at  the  national  expense.  The  more  recent 
story  of  the  Orleans  family  shows  that  in  France  so  soon  as 
a  man  accepts  compensation  in  this  fashion,  he  ceases  to  be 
dangerous. 
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To  use  M.  Sorel’s  eloquent  expression,  with  every  week 
that  passed  the  coup  d’etat  of  Brumaire  ‘  appeared  more 
‘  useful,  more  beneficent,  more  legitimate.*  The  line  of 
policy  adopted  by  Bonaparte  was  truly  statesmanlike,  and 
gave  Frenchmen  a  new  conception  of  the  possibilities  of 
revolutionary  government.  That  policy  is  summed  up  in 
the  instructions  issued  to  General  St.-Hilaire  on  January  4, 
1800 :  ‘  Faites  reciter  a  tous  les  citoyens  que  le  temps  des 
‘  partis  et  des  dechireinents  est  passe.  Dites  que  la  Eevolu- 
‘  tion  est  finie  et  que  les  renes  de  I’Etat  sont  dans  les  mains 
‘  fermes.’ 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII  took  the  place  of 
that  of  the  year  III,  and  Bonaparte  found  himself  installed 
as  First  Consul  in  the  Luxembourg,  France  and  her  armies 
alike  believed  that  a  new  era  had  dawned,  as  indeed  it  had, 
though  not  destined  to  have  the  consequences  men  believed 
at  the  moment.  Only  a  contemptible  fraction  in  France, 
and  some  clear  heads  abroad,  saw  in  the  accession  of 
Bonaparte  to  power  the  commencement  of  despotism.  He 
seemed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  day  to  have  been 
carried  to  the  helm  rather  than  to  have  grasped  at  it,  and  in 
the  official  accounts  of  what  had  passed  his  part  was 
described  as  a  subordinate  one.  In  the  new  Constitution, 
with  its  checks  and  balances,  its  Grand  Elector,  its  methods 
of  indirect  election,  and  its  three  Consuls,  Bonaparte  might 
well  have  appeared  as  nothing  more  than  primus  inter  pares. 
But  the  common  sense  of  the  populace  at  once  distinguished 
the  essential  fact  among  the  elaborate  and  accidental 
elements  in  which  it  was  enveloped.  While  a  municipal 
official  was  reading  the  new  Constitution  in  the  street,  one 
woman  said  to  another,  ‘  For  my  part  I  have  heard  nothing,’ 
to  which  her  neighbour  replied,  ‘  I  have  not  lost  a  word.’ 
‘Well,  what  is  there  in  it?’  said  the  first.  ‘Bonaparte,’ 
was  the  reply.* 

But  although  the  name  of  Bonaparte  was  the  vital 
circumstance  for  the  mass,  it  was  not  Bonaparte  the 
dictator  who  was  welcomed,  but  Bonaparte  the  restorer  of 
the  Republic.  Phrases  still  reigned  supreme,  the  deceptive 
legacy  of  ten  years’  insincere  declamation.  When  the  army 
in  Holland  heard  that  Bonaparte  was  named  Dictator,  they 
contemplated  revolt ;  so  soon  as  they  learned  that  he  was 
merely  ‘  First  Consul,’  they  were  overwhelmed  with  joy.  t 

•  Cited  by  Vandal  from  the  ‘  Gazette  de  France  ’  of  26  Brumaire. 
t  Memoires  du  Due  de  Kaguse,  vol.  ii.p.  108. 
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And  indeed  at  the  time  he  was  only  tentatively  supreme. 
He  could,  it  is  true,  at  once  begin  to  evolve  for  France  that 
peace  within  her  own  borders  which  she  so  ardently  desired. 
He  himself  set  the  example  of  tolerance  by  calling  to  his 
counsels  the  most  capable  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
thought,  and  set  them  to  work  at  the  reorganisation  of  the 
country;  he  offered  an  amnesty  to  the  emigres  and  the 
revolted  provinces  and  abolished  religious  persecution.  But 
he  had  yet  to  secure  peace  beyond  the  frontiers,  to  avert  the 
invasion  still  threatening  on  the  South,  and  force  Europe  to 
recognise  the  ‘  natural  limits  ’  of  France.  Marengo  was  in 
the  future,  and,  before  Marengo,  his  position  was  only  half 
won.  As  yet  he  was  still  regarded  as  ‘one  of  Plutarch’s 
‘men,’  and  his  supporters  would  have  shuddered  at  the 
trappings  and  circumstance  of  avowed  Caesarism. 

Brumaire  was  not  the  last  episode  of  the  Revolution  ;  on 
the  contrary,  to  use  M.  Vandal’s  words,*  ‘  though  it  dealt  the 
‘  Republic  its  death-blow,  it  saved  the  Revolution.’  For  the 
time  it  gave  personal  security  and  comparative  freedom 
instead  of  oppression  and  anarchy.  When  a  new,  if  more 
orderly,  tyranny  took  the  place  of  the  old,  we  find  the  very 
men  who  had  helped  to  lift  Bonaparte  into  the  saddle  on 
the  18th  Brumaire  combining  to  hurl  him  to  the  earth 
in  1814,  and  again  in  1815  rallying  round  the  ideas  of  the 
Revolution  threatened  by  the  restored  Legitimists.  If 
Bonaparte  had  not  been  the  instrument  of  revolt  in  1799, 
there  would  have  been  another,  and  no  living  man  was  more 
worthy  to  fill  the  place.  His  ruling  passion  was  a  desire  for 
orderly  administration.  He  was  the  greatest  practical 
apostle  of  ‘  efficiency  ’  that  had  appeared  on  the  world’s 
stage  since  Cmsar.  But  the  desire  to  see  things  properly 
done  is  hardly  to  be  separated  from  the  conviction  that  one 
can  do  things  best  oneself,  which  conviction  again  easily 
shades  off  into  overweening  ambition.  Another  soldier 
might  conceivably  have  treated  all  classes  of  Frenchmen  as 
if  they  were  equal  before  the  law,  and  might  have  repeated 
on  a  larger  stage  the  pacification  of  La  Vendee.  It  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  he  could  have  shown  the  prodigious 
organising  capacity  which  created  modern  France. 

The  Constitution  of  the  year  III  perished  by  its  own 
faults  and  was  never  destined  to  a  long  life,  for  it  was  in 
fundamental  contradiction  to  the  whole  theory  of  the 
Revolution,  which  proclaimed  liberty  and  equality  for  all. 


Op.  cit.  p.  402. 
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The  middle  class  desired  the  former  boon  and  the  lower 
class  the  latter;  but,  by  the  Constitution  which  brought 
the  Directory  into  existence,  equality  vanished,  for  many 
citizens  were  thereby  disfranchised.  No  Frenchman  was 
eligible  for  election  to  the  Legislature  who  had  not  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  or  could  claim  a  vote  who  had  not  both 
a  property  and  a  residential  qualification.  This  was  the 
negation  of  Democracy,  as  understood  by  the  Revolutionary 
theories.  The  middle  class,  which  had  acquired  liberty  for 
itself,  had  thus  deprived  the  lower  of  ‘equality.’  In  any 
case,  the  Revolutionary  principle  was  not  overthrown  by 
Bonaparte  and  the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII  in  theory 
restored  universal  suffrage.  Though  this  arrangement 
was  perhaps  delusive,  it  was  not  so  anti-demociutic  as  the 
instrument  which  it  replaced.  The  French  people  in  1799 
welcomed  the  rule  of  one  man  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Roman  people  supported  Caesar.  They  saw  embodied  in  him 
their  own  absolutism  taking  the  place  of  a  corrupt  and 
inefficient  oligarchy. 
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Art.  V.— bishop  CREIGHTON. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  sometime  Bishop 
of  London.  By  His  Wife.  In  two  volumes.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1904. 

^'’he  popular  conception  of  the  episcopal  office  has  greatly 
varied  during  the  course  of  Christian  history.  We 
have  travelled  far  from  the  days  when  the  bishop  was  the 
protomartyr  of  his  flock,  and  almost  as  far  from  those 
when  he  disputed  political  pre-eminence  with  great  nobles 
and  challenged  the  authority  of  kings.  In  England,  though 
bishops  have  long  ceased  to  hold  secular  offices,  it  is  only — 
by  comparison — of  late  that  they  have  exchanged  the 
position  of  sinecurists  for  that  of  men  who  are  continually 
trying,  and  failing,  to  keep  abreast  of  their  diocesan  work. 
In  some  ways  we  seem  further  removed  from  the  eighteenth- 
century  bishop  than  from  the  thirteenth.  We  can  more 
easily  imagine  the  feudal  lord  than  the  ecclesiastical  official 
whose  main  business  was  to  enjoy  a  princely  income  and 
to  provide  for  his  own  family  by  a  judicious  use  of  episcopal 
patronage.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century  sinecures  were 
universal  and  involved  no  discredit  to  the  holder  of  them. 
As  they  died  out  in  the  civil  order  they  became  impossible 
in  the  spiritual,  and  with  the  creation  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  and  the  reduction  of  episcopal  incomes  to  a 
nearly  uniform  scale,  they  Anally  disappeared.  The  precise 
steps  by  which  the  office  of  a  bishop,  from  being  one  of 
dignified  or  learned  leisure,  came  to  be  what  it  is,  are  not 
very  well  known,  but  the  varied  activities  and  commanding 
personality  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  made  the  change  visible. 
To-day  it  may  safely  be  said  of  the  episcopate  that,  whether 
its  members  work  wisely  or  unwisely,  to  much  purpose  or 
to  little,  they  all  work. 

Mandell  Creighton,  whose  life  has  been  described  by  his 
wife  with  equal  fulness  and  self-restraint,  was  eminently 
a  bishop  of  the  modern  type,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time 
an  illustration  of  the  drawbacks  under  which  the  type 
suffers.  It  has  come  to  be  recognised  that  a  bishopric  is 
the  fitting  reward  of  eminence  in  some  one  of  the  many 
directions  taken  by  ecclesiastical  activity.  Here  a  great 
teacher,  a  great  historian,  a  great  preacher  alike  find  the 
end  of  their  career.  Nor  can  objection  be  reasonably  taken 
to  this  priwciple  of  selection.  The  bishops  are  the  appointed 
leaders  of  the  Church,  and  distinction  in  the  parts  they 
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have  already  played  is  the  recommendation  for  which  a 
Minister  naturally  and  properly  looks  out.  But  the  system 
has  one  drawback.  The  same  act  which  rewards  a  man 
for  the  good  work  he  has  done  ensures  for  the  most  part 
that  he  shall  do  no  more  work  of  the  same  kind.  A  great 
preacher,  indeed,  will  preach  as  often  after  his  promotion 
as  before,  though  not  perhaps  as  well.  But  the  teacher 
will  have  few  opportunities  as  a  bishop  for  the  continuous 
exercise  of  his  faculty,  and  the  historian  will  have  none  at 
all.  On  Creighton’s  appointment  to  Peterborough,  he 
wrote  indeed  to  Count  Balzani,  ‘  I  do  not  mean  to  abandon 
‘  my  “  Popes ;  ”  they  will  still  be  a  recreation  for  my  leisure, 
‘  and  even  a  bishop  must  have  some  leisure,  I  suppose.’ 
And  for  a  time  he  worked  whenever  he  could  find  a  moment 
at  a  new  volume  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Cambridge,  ‘within  measurable  distance  of  completion.’ 
But  each  year  the  chance  of  carrying  it  any  farther  grew 
less,  and  on  his  translation  to  London  he  gave  up  the 
attempt,  and  altered  the  title  to  fit  the  lessened  scope  of 
the  history.  Ideally  we  nnght  wish  that  learning  had 
some  other  reward  in  the  Church  of  England  than  to  be 
transferred  to  new  and  untried  duties.  But  on  the  whole 
the  Church  benefits  by  a  system  which  recruits  her  bishops 
from  her  more  distinguished  clergy  instead  of  making  them 
a  class  apart,  chosen  purely  for  promptitude  in  answering 
letters  and  the  endurance  without  disabling  fatigue  of 
a  great  number  of  cross- journeys.  Creighton  himself  had 
no  doubt  as  to  his  duty  in  the  matter.  ‘  A  bishopric,’  he 
wrote,  ‘  is  to  me  personally  a  terrible  nuisance.  But  how 
‘  is  a  man  to  refuse  the  responsibilities  of  his  branch  of  the 
‘  service  ?  ’  He  was  not  in  the  least  carried  away  by  the 
prospect.  ‘  My  peace  of  mind  is  gone ;  my  books  will  be 
‘  shut  up;  my  mind  will  go  to  seed;  I  shall  utter  nothing 
‘  but  platitudes  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  everybody  will 
‘  write  letters  in  the  newspapers  about  my  iniquities.’  But 
he  submitted,  as  he  told  the  present  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
‘  because  I  felt  that  a  tranquil  conscience  could  no  longer 
‘  be  mine  if  I  ventured  to  take  my  life  in  my  own  hands, 

‘  and  presumptuously  say  that  I  preferred  the  inward 
‘  responsibility  of  the  student  to  the  graver  responsibility  of 
‘  taking  my  part  in  the  rough  work  of  the  world.’ 

Creighton’s  working  life  falls  naturally  into  four  periods. 
He  was  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college  for  nine  years,  a 
country  vicar  for  nine  more,  then  professor  and  canon  for 
six  years,  and  finally  bishop  for  eleven  years — for  four  of 
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which  he  held  the  see  of  London.  He  entered  upon  the 
first  of  these  periods,  says  Mrs.  Creighton,  ‘  at  a  time  of 
‘  great  intellectual  activity.’  In  the  Oxford  of  that  day — 
the  later  sixties — ‘  there  may  have  been  too  much  rest- 
‘  lessness  and  desire  for  change ;  there  certainly  was  a 
‘  tendency  to  treat  everything  as  an  open  question,  which  led 
‘  to  a  general  sense  of  insecurity  in  matters  of  opinion  ;  but 
‘  the  intellectual  atmosphere  was  free  from  the  bitter  party 
‘  strife  wliich  had  distracted  the  university  some  few  years 
‘  before.’  How  bitter  that  party  strife  had  been  may  be 
gathered  from  a  speech  of  Professor  Henry  Smith’s — himself 
the  most  genial  and  fair-minded  of  men.  He  was  once 
asked  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  that  it 
was  useless  for  a  High  Churchman  to  stand  for  a  Balliol 
fellowship.  At  first  he  denied  the  charge  with  indignation. 
The  election,  he  said,  turned  solely  on  what  the  candidates 
had  done  in  the  examination.  But  at  this  point  his  love  of 
truth  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  added,  after  a  pause, 

‘  I  will  not  say  that  the  holding  of  certain  opinions  might 
‘  not  go  against  a  man — but  only  because  they  would  be 
‘  regarded  as  evidence  of  intellectual  weakness.’  This  kind 
of  intolerance  had,  we  can  well  believe,  passed  away  by 
1866,  and  if  there  had  been  any  trace  of  it  in  the  Merton 
common  room,  it  would  not  long  have  survived  Creighton’s 
entrance.  His  wide  range  of  thought  and  interest,  and 
his  love  of  originality  wherever  he  found  it,  made  him 
inclined  to  welcome  unfamiliar  ideas  and  postpone  the 
task  of  assigning  them  their  proper  place  in  his  system 
until  a  later  period.  But  all  the  time  he  was  making  up 
his  own  mind  on  a  variety  of  questions,  and  often  returning 
with  greater  knowledge  and  wider  sympathies  to  an  earlier 
standpoint.  Indeed,  the  idea  often  entertained  of  Creighton’s 
mental  history  is  curiously  unlike  the  reality.  He  was 
supposed  by  some  to  have  made  a  deliberate  intellectual 
surrender  in  order  to  embrace  a  particular  career.  From 
the  sceptical  Oxford  tutor  he  became  first  the  clerical 
Fellow,  and  then  the  parish  priest.  No  doubt,  circumstances 
and  his  own  habits  of  speech  gave  some  colour  to  this 
theory.  The  fellowship  which  he  was  offered  in  1866 
carried  with  it  the  obligation  to  take  Orders.  He  submitted 
to  this  without  scruple  or  hesitation,  and  four  years  later 
was  ordained  deacon.  A  clerical  career,  it  was  thought, 
had  come  in  his  way,  and  he  had  accepted  it  as  he  would 
have  accepted  any  other  employment  that  offered  work 
and  income.  The  explanation  of  this  seeming  inconsistency 
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was  that  then  and  afterwards  Creighton  was  a  during 
talker. 

‘  1  talk  to  a  man,’  he  said  of  himself,  ‘  as  I  feel  inclined,  which  pleases 
me,  or  as  I  think  he  would  like,  which  pleases  him ;  the  process  is 
purely  emotional.  A  little  while  after,  someone  talks  to  me  on  the 
same  subject;  a  different  train  of  thought  comes  into  my  mind, 
I  form  rational  and  clear  views  where  all  was  hazy ;  I  say  something 
quite  opposite  to  what  I  assented  to  half  an  hour  ago.  Am  I  a 
humbug  ?  I  only  know  I  mean  to  be  sincere — I  am  honest  in  both 
utterances.  All  that  can  be  laid  to  my  charge  is  that  I  am  not 
consistent ;  i.e.  that  1  did  not  grasp  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  in 
my  cradle,  and  exhaust  all  mental  processes  in  my  infancy.’ 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that,  as  one  friend  says,  ‘  dull  and 
‘  solemn  people  thought  him  flippant,’  that  ‘  shallow  people 
‘  thought  him  insincere,’  that,  in  the  words  of  another 
friend,  ‘he  allowed  himself  at  this  time  to  be  seriously 
‘  misunderstood.’  And  in  Oxford,  at  the  end  of  the  sixties, 
it  was  easy  to  be  misunderstood.  Canon  Scott  Holland 
thus  describes  the  situation  in  his  memorial  sermon  at 
St.  Paul’s : 

‘  It  was  the  extreme  hour  of  intellectual  tension,  when  the  panic 
roused  by  the  new  criticism  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  victorious 
efficacy  of  the  scientific  and  critical  methods  appeared  to  have  swept 
the  field.  ...  It  seemed  to  us  almost  incredible  that  a  young  don  of 
any  intellectual  reputation  for  modernity  should  be  on  the  Christian 
side.  And  Creighton  by  temperament  lay  open  to  the  full  force  of 
the  prevailing  movement.  No  oue  could  be  more  acutely  sensitive 
to  all  that  the  critical  spirit  had  to  say.  No  one  lent  himself  more 
freely  to  the  esthetic  and  other  non-Christian  influences  of  the  time.’ 

We  may  say  further  that  at  no  time  of  Creighton’s  life 
was  the  intellectual  side  of  religion  that  which  most  in¬ 
terested  him.  From  the  flrst  he  regarded  it  chieBy  as  a  moral 
instrument.  His  letters  are  full  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 
There  is  one,  written  when  he  was  twenty -one  to  a  friend 
who  had  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  cathedral  school  at 
Durham,  which  is  worth  quoting  as  evidence  how  completely 
the  schoolboy  was  father  of  the  fellow  and  tutor.  After 
impressing  on  hie  correspondent  the  importance  of  a 
monitor’s  example,  he  goes  on  : 

‘  But  this  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  seen  many  people  deceive 
themselves — they  trust  to  what  they  call  the  force  of  silent  example. 
That  is  most  pernicious;  if  you  content  yourselves  with  merely 
keeping  school  rules  and  doing  what  is  right  yourselves,  and  keeping 
out  of  the  way  of  any  fellows  who  you  know  are  doing  wrong,  or  if 
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you  stand  by  and  listen  to  them  saying  what  they  ought  not  without 
reproof,  you  are  doing  wrong ;  fellows  will  only  say,  “  Oh,  he’s  a 
monitor,  and  has  to  look  rather  solemn,  but  he  doesn’t  mind.”  No, 
that  won’t  do ;  it  is  part  of  the  essence  of  good  to  fight  against  evil. 
I  need  not  remind  you  of  how  little  use  Eli  found  “  silent  example.”  * 

Later  on,  Creighton  might  have  touched  on  the  same 
subject  with  a  lighter  hand,  but  his  attitude  towards  it 
never  changed.  We  find  him  in  1895  writing,  in  answer  to 
a  letter  deprecating  severity,  ‘One  must  be  severe.  Life  is 
‘  severe.  God  is  severe.  The  foolish  virgins  were  only  a 
‘  little  careless  and  lazy,  but  they  were  shut  out.’  ‘  So 
‘  much  stronger,’  writes  Bishop  Copleston,  ‘  was  this  interest 
‘  in  conduct  than  any  literary  interest,  that  history  was  the 
‘  only  form  of  literature  possible  to  him.’  Doubtless  this 
interest  in  conduct  makes  some  of  his  letters  read  a  little 
like  sermons,  but  he  never  preached  to  any  but  eager 
hearers.  Throughout  his  life  many  of  his  correspondents 
were  young  people.  Never  was  there  an  uncle  who  wrote 
so  regularly  to  his  nieces,  and  this  not  only  when  he  is 
working  his  hardest,  but,  more  wonderful  still,  when  he  is 
most  enjoying  a  hard  won  holiday.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  example  of  this  class  of  letters  are  those  which  he 
wrote  almost  daily  to  his  wife  during  the  last  nine  months 
of  their  engagement.  They  are  full  of  characteristic  things, 
and  we  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Creighton  for  having,  ‘  after 
‘  much  consideration,’  decided  to  give  extracts  from  them. 
We  give  a  few  quotations  taken  almost  at  random.  Here  is 
a  caution  that  will  carry  comfort  to  many  a  student : 

‘  Don’t  expect  that  the  reading  of  history  will  leave  definite  know¬ 
ledge  of  names  and  dates  on  your  mind;  nobody  knows  names  and 
dates  except  very  advanced  students  and  young  men  crammed  for  the 
Indian  exam.  What  is  valuable  in  history  is  a  general  idea  of  the 
progress  of  society  and  intelligence.  Don’t  try  and  get  more  from 
Gibbon.’ 

Here  is  a  shrewd  remark  upon  love  : 

‘  Perhaps  all  kinds,  at  all  events  all  we  need  think  of,  are  much  the 
same  at  first ;  the  shallowest  natures  feel  the  same  noble  sentiments 
for  a  week  or  so  as  do  the  deepest ;  it  is  so  with  all  things  that  move 
the  minds  of  men ;  a  mob  may  be  all  of  it  inspired  with  an  equally 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  a  few  hours,  but  how  about  all  of  them 
devoting  their  lives  equally  to  the  object  they  screamed  about  yester¬ 
day  ?  * 
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Or  take  this,  which  hits  so  many  who  have  the  ordering 
of  their  own  time  : 

‘  I  don’t  know  what  you  would  call  a  regular  life,  but  I  mean  by  it 
a  life  in  which  one  habitually  breakfasts  at  eight ;  try  as  you  will  to 
escape,  that  one  fact  pins  you  down  to  hopeless  regularity ;  the  whole 
day  must  centre  round  that.  Now,  an  irregular  life  is  one  in  which 
one  breakfasts  when  one  gets  up,  and  gets  up  when  one  likes, 
occasionally  choosing  to  sit  up  late  and  meditate  lazily,  occasionally 
choosing  to  do  so  when  about  three-quarters  awake  in  the  morning. 
It  is  a  pleasant,  but  mischievous  life,  provocative  of  much  sweetness 
of  character,  but  absolutely  destructive  of  energy.  By  an  energetic 
man  I  mean  a  man  who  gets  up  the  moment  he  is  awake.  It  costs  me 
a  severe  struggle  every  morning  to  get  up  at  all.’ 

We  could  go  on  quoting  from  this  delightful  series  of 
letters,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  one  more 
passage.  It  is  from  the  same  letter  as  the  last  extract,  and 
contains  Creighton’s  whole  system  of  moral  philosophy. 

‘  The  object  of  life  is  to  live.  Conscious  energising  in  the  world 
comes  to  nothing  ...  I  don’t  find  any  self-conscious  effort  about  St. 
Paul ;  do  you  think  he  thought  that  the  simple  record  of  his  life 
would  be  read  by  all  civilised  men  for  all  time  ?  Do  you  think  his 
letters  would  be  what  they  are  if  he  had  thought  that  out  of  his  stray 
admonitions  to  struggling,  erring  Christian  communities  millions  of 
men  would  form  their  views  of  life  and  its  duties  ?  .  .  .  We  can  never 
do  anything  except  by  the  fact  of  our  lives,  and  to  lead  a  good  life  is 
quite  enough  to  do.  The  only  class  of  people  I  know  who  go  in  for 
consciously  doing  good  and  producing  great  things  in  the  world  are 
the  Jesuits  ;  their  reputation  answers  for  the  effect  upon  themselves, 
the  results  they  have  wrought  for  the  desirability  of  their  method.  .  . 
If  you  are  doing  any  work  it  will  be  recognisable  enough  :  if  you  are 
not,  begin  contentedly  in  a  little  way  at  first.  Such  is  my  theory  of 
life ;  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  learn  ;  but  since  I  had  given  up 
regenerating  mankind  by  the  million  I  find  it  very  hard  to  satisfy  my¬ 
self  about  my  own  wisdom  in  the  smalle.'it  duties  of  life,  still  more 
about  the  goodness  of  my  intentions  and  singleness  of  heart  in  the 
process.’ 

The  offer  of  the  vicarage  of  Embleton  came  at  a  time 
when  the  amount  of  work  which  his  tutorship  brought  him 
was  becoming  irksome.  Not  indeed  that  he  disliked  it  for 
its  own  sake.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Creighton  ever 
wished  to  be  relieved  of  work  because  it  was  work.  But  he 
saw  in  his  multifarious  occupations  at  Oxford  ‘  an  obstacle 
‘  to  gaining  any  thorough  knowledge.’  By  this  time,  too, 
he  had  fixed  on  the  special  subject  about  which  he  wished 
to  obtain  and  help  forward  this  knowledge.  ‘  I  thought,’ 
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he  said  eighteen  years  after,  ‘  that  the  period  of  Papal 
‘  history  between  the  Great  Schism  and  the  Reformation  had 
‘  never  been  adequately  considered.  In  England,  Gibbon 
‘  skipped  it,  and  Milman  was  tired  before  he  reached  it.  In 
‘  Germany  there  was  no  connected  book.’  When  the  living 
fell  vacant  he  had  ample  time  for  decision.  It  had  first  to 
be  offered  to  two  clerical  Fellows  senior  to  himself.  But  it 
is  plain  that  from  the  first  Creighton  leaned  towards 
accepting  it,  if,  as  he  fully  expected,  the  chance  came  to  him. 
When  his  wife  asked  him  who  would  take  his  place  in 
Oxford,  he  gave  the  characteristic  answer,  ‘  Never  was  a 
‘  place  where  men  are  so  ejisily  replaced  and  so  easily 
‘  forgotten.’  He  did  not  care  greatly  for  Oxford  society, 
and  in  so  far  as  he  did  care  for  it  he  thought  it  unfavourable 
to  the  concentration  of  intellectual  energy  which  the  work 
he  had  in  view  would  demand.  ‘  Literary  application  and 
‘  tutoring  don’t  live  side  by  side.’  The  main  objection  to 
Northumberland  was  the  absence  of  libraries,  but  a  cousin 
whom  he  consulted — ‘  an  impartial  person  knowing  me  and 
‘  knowing  colleges,  and  being  worldly  wise  ’ — told  him  that 
as  to  books  he  ‘  must  just  economise  and  buy  them  ’ — a 
prediction  which,  as  regards  German  and  Italian  books, 
came  pretty  true.  His  life  at  Embleton  did  not  quite  fulfil 
his  hopes  in  the  matter  of  leisure.  A  large  parish  provides 
abundance  of  work  unless  work  is  resolutely  avoided,  and 
Creighton  avoided  nothing.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  and  Sanitary  Authority,  and  of  the 
School  Attendance  Committee.  He  ‘  was  glaid  to  increase 
‘  his  income  by  examination  work.’  He  ‘  generally  had  one 
‘  and  sometimes  two  pupils.’  He  occasionally  was  guilty  of 
‘wicked  deviations  from  the  “Popes,”’  as  when  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Seebohm’s  ‘  Village  Communities  ’  tempted  him  into 
an  investigation  of  Northumbrian  land  tenure.  He  was 
appointed  Rural  Dean,  and  under  Bishop  Lightfoot  this 
office — it  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  under  Bishop  Baring — 
brought  work  of  all  kinds  with  it.  In  the  end  therefore  he 
left  Embleton  for  much  the  same  reason  that  he  went  there. 
The  question  he  put  to  himself  was  still  ‘  Is  my  line 
‘  practical  or  speculative,  or  both  ?  ’  He  had  taken  a  living 
because  he  hoped  to  combine  the  two  while  giving  a  decided 
preponderance  to  the  latter.  But  the  practical  side  was  too 
strong  for  him,  and  when  the  chance  came  of  exchanging 
the  life  of  ecclesiastical  and  administrative  activity  for  that 
of  an  historical  student  and  teacher  he  willingly  took  it. 
His  acceptance  of  the  Dixie  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical 
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History  at  Cambridge  drew  from  Dr.  Bright,  the  Master  of 
University,  a  censure  which  was  also  a  prophecy.  ‘It  is  a 
‘  better  thing  to  manage  men  than  to  write  books  ...  You 
‘  should  have  gone  on  and  become  a  bishop,  and  made 
‘  yourself  a  practical  power.’  Still,  Embleton  had  done  the 
special  work  which  Creighton  had  hoped  from  it.  It  saw 
the  inception  of  the  ‘  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the 
‘  Reformation  ’  and  the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes. 

The  object  of  the  book  as  described  by  the  author  was 
‘  to  bring  together  materials  for  a  judgment  of  the  change 
‘  which  came  over  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which 
‘  the  name  of  “  the  Reformation  ”  is  loosely  given.’ 
Probably  if  the  book  had  reached  its  intended  limits  it 
would  have  contained  judgements  as  well  as  materials  for 
judgement.  Indeed,  not  much  more  than  a  year  after  the 
appearance  of  these  two  volumes  Creighton  had  arrived  at  a 
very  definite  conclusion  on  the  Reformation  as  a  whole.  It 
was  that  the  Reformation 

‘  was  primarily  a  demand  for  a  redress  of  the  grievances  inherent  in 
the  absolutism  of  the  Papal  administration  over  the  Church.  There 
was  no  discontent  with  the  doctrines.  If  the  Pajiacy  could  have  put 
its  administration  into  better  order  there  would  have  been  no  Reforma¬ 
tion,  but  the  new  learning  would  have  modified  men’s  attitude 
towards  dogma  without  causing  a  breach  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.’ 

Ten  years  later,  when  writing  to  Professor  Kolde,  who  had 
criticised  the  account  of  Luther  in  the  last  volume,  he  said 
the  same  thing  with  greater  care  and  deliberation  ; 

‘  My  point  of  view  is  that  it  was  a  misfortune  for  Christendom  that 
the  Reformation  took  the  form  of  a  breach  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
...  I  do  not  think  that  any  breach  was  inevitable.  The  question  is, 
Whose  fault  was  it?  I  have  investigated  this  question  as  I  would 
investigate  any  political  secession.  I  have  regarded  it  as  a  question 
of  Governmental  wisdom  and  justice.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
Papacy  behaved  towards  Luther  foolishly  and  unjustly  at  first. 
Luther  made  no  demands  which  the  Church  ought  not  to  have  been 
able  to  supply  according  to  its  own  principles.  The  Curia  was 
responsible  for  driving  Luther  to  revolt.’ 

And  in  another  letter  he  defines  the  question  which  he 
would  have  had  to  answer  if  he  had  gone  on  with  his 
History  as  ‘  not,  “  Why  did  the  Reformation  come  ?  ” — that 
‘  is  obvious— but,  “Why  did  the  old  remain,  why  was  it  not 
‘  swept  away  ?  ”  ’  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  that  is  the  puzzle,  but  the  Counter-Reformation.  In 
Creighton’s  opinion  it  is  a  mistake  in  an  historian  to 
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believe  that  the  hearts  of  men  are  always  swayed  by  great 
movements  of  thought  or  emotion.  They  appear  to  be  so, 
indeed,  but  it  is  because  the  men  who  have  made  history 
have  been  those  who  have  been  clever  enough  to  devise  a 
formula  in  which  the  ‘  chance  of  saving  sixpence,  of  gaining 
‘  sixpence,  or  of  escaping  being  robbed  of  sixpence,’  can  be 
presented  as  a  decent  motive.  ‘  If  the  Pope  would  have  left 
‘  off  pillaging  Germany,  “justification  by  faith  only  ”  would 
‘  have  created  only  a  languid  interest.’  The  genius  of 
Luther  lay  in  seeing  that  this  and  no  other  was  the  formula 
that  could  revolutionise  Europe.  The  Papacy  was  as 
grasping  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  but  the  Lollards  and  Hussites 
came  to  nothing.  ‘  It  is  useless  to  put  this  in  a  popular 
‘  form  at  first.  It  may  be  done  some  day.* 

It  was  not,  however,  this  minimising  theory  of  the 
Reformation  that  attracted  such  criticism  as  the  ‘  History  of 
‘  the  Papacy  ’  met  with.  The  praise  and  the  blame  fastened 
on  the  same  feature — the  characterisation  of  the  Popes.  It 
was  not  indeed  until  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  appeared 
that  Lord  Acton  delivered  his  attack  in  the  pages  of  the 
‘  English  Historical  Review.’  Creighton,  as  editor,  had 
asked  him  to  notice  this  fresh  instalment,  and  naturally  felt 
some  surprise  at  the  character  of  the  review.  It  ‘  reads  to 
‘  me,’  he  wrote  to  Mr.  R.  L.  Poole,  ‘  like  the  utterances  of  a 
‘  man  who  is  in  a  furious  passion,  but  is  incapable  of  clear 
‘  expression.  He  differs  toto  coelo  from  my  conception  of 
‘  the  time,  apparently  on  some  concealed  grounds  of  polemics 
‘  esoteric  to  a  Liberal  Roman  who  fought  against  infalli- 
‘  bility.’  The  review  underwent  many  corrections  before  it 
appeared,  and  Acton  claimed  to  have  ‘  altered  every  passage 
‘  which  could  be  construed  or  misconstrued  into  hostility.’ 
On  the  whole  this  was  to  be  regretted,  for  the  interest  of  the 
controversy  lay  in  getting  at  Lord  Acton’s  whole  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  to  do  this  from  the  softened  expressions  of  the 
review  must  have  been  difficult.  Now,  with  the  help  of  certain 
passages  in  the  published  Letters  to  Mrs.  Drew,  and  the 
long  letter  from  Acton  himself  to  the  author  which  Mrs. 
Creighton  prints  in  part,  it  is  easy  enough.  In  the  review 
Creighton  is  described  as  ‘  not  striving  to  prove  a  case  or 
‘  burrowing  towards  a  conclusion,’  but  as  wishing  ‘  to  pass 
‘  through  scenes  of  raging  controversy  and  passion  with  a 
‘  serene  curiosity,  a  suspended  judgment,  a  divided  jury 
‘  and  a  pair  of  white  gloves.  .  .  .  He  will  neither  bless  nor 
‘  curse,  and  seldom  invites  his  readers  to  execrate  or  admire.* 
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In  another  sentence  Acton  speaks  of  him  as  ‘  varying 
‘  disinterested  history  with  the  polemics  of  Cardinal  New- 
‘  man  ’ — a  criticism  which,  now  that  Acton’s  attitude 
towards  Newman  has  been  disclosed  in  his  Letters  to  Mrs. 
Drew,  takes  on  a  fresh  significance.  Further,  he  charges 
Creighton  with  making  little  of  ‘  the  primary  fact  in  the 
‘  Papal  economy  ’  of  that  age — the  positive  strengthening  of 
authority  and  its  claims.  In  this  autocratic  atmosphere 
such  beliefs  as  that  ‘  a  soul  might  be  rescued  from 
‘  purgatory  by  a  few  coppers  ’  throve  naturally.  In  the 
letter  from  which  Mrs.  Creighton  gives  extracts  Acton 
speaks  more  plainly.  The  medimval  Popes  ‘instituted  a 
‘  system  of  persecution.’  That  is  the  most  conspicuous  fact 
in  their  history — ‘  the  breaking  point,  the  article  of  their 
‘  system  by  which  they  stand  or  fall.’  Now,  persecution  was 
in  Acton’s  eyes  the  one  unpardonable  sin.  He  thinks  it  ‘  a 
‘  crime  of  a  worse  order  than  adultery,  and  the  acts  done  by 
‘  Ximenes  considerably  worse  than  the  entertainment  of 
‘  Koman  courtesans  by  Alexander  VI.’  In  the  preface  to 
the  new  volumes  Creighton  had  described  the  epoch  with 
which  they  deal  as  ‘  one  of  the  most  ignoble,  if  not  the  most 
‘  disastrous,  in  the  history  not  only  of  the  Papacy,  but  of 
‘  Europe.’  There  is  very  little  of  the  white  glove  here.  ‘  I 
‘  have  tried,’  he  went  on,  ‘  to  deal  fairly  with  the  moral 
‘  delinquencies  of  the  Popes,  without,  I  trust,  running  the 
‘  risk  of  lowering  the  standard  of  moral  judgment.*  But  it 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  ‘  becoming  to  adopt  an  attitude  of 
‘  lofty  superiority  over  anyone  who  ever  played  a  prominent 
‘  part  in  European  affairs,  nor  charitable  to  lavish  undis- 
‘  criminating  censure  on  any  man.’  Acton’s  remark  on  this 
is  :  ‘You  say  that  people  in  authority  are  not  to  be  snubbed 
‘  or  sneered  at  from  our  pinnacle  of  conscious  rectitude.  I 
‘  really  don’t  know  whether  you  exempt  them  because  of 
‘  their  rank,  or  of  their  success  and  power,  or  of  their  date.’ 
And  then  he  states  his  own  view  of  the  historian’s  function. 

‘  The  inflexible  integrity  of  the  moral  code  is  to  me  the 
‘  secret  of  the  authority,  the  dignity,  the  utility  of  history. 

‘  If  we  may  debase  the  currency  for  the  sake  of  genius  or 
‘  success  or  reputation,  we  may  debase  it  for  the  sake  of  a 
‘  man’s  influence,  of  his  religion,  of  his  party,  of  the  good 
‘  cause  which  prospers  by  his  credit  and  sutters  by  his  dis- 
‘  grace.’ 

It  seems  to  us  that  Lord  Acton  is  right  as  regards 
principle  and  wrong  as  regards  its  application.  He  is  right 
in  giving  the  ‘  inflexible  integrity  of  the  moral  code  ’  the 
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high  place  that  he  assigns  to  it.  He  is  wrong  when  he 
forgets  that  the  historian  who  has  to  apply  the  moral  code 
to  particular  cases  must  take  into  account  the  circumstances 
of  each.  Creighton  in  his  reply  dwells  on  the  necessity  of 
this  qualifying  process : 

‘  Selfishness,  even  wrong-doing,  for  an  idea,  an  institution,  the 
maintenance  of  an  accepted  view  of  the  basis  of  Society,  does  not 
cease  to  be  wrong-doing  ’ — there  is  the  principle.  ‘  But  it  is  not  the 
same  as  personal  wrong-doing;  ...  it  does  not  equally  shock  the 
moral  sense  of  others,  or  destroy  the  moral  sense  of  the  doer  .  .  . 
Homicide  is  always  homicide ;  but  there  is  a  difierence  between  that 
of  a  murderer  for  his  own  gain  and  that  of  a  careless  doctor  called  in 
to  see  a  patient  who  would  probably  have  died  anyhow ;  and  the 
carelessness  of  the  doctor  is  a  difficult  thing  to  prove.’ 

There  ia  the  application  of  the  principle.  Instinct 
brings  us  all  to  this  conclusion  in  practice.  On  a 
platform  the  politician  may  denounce  as  assassins  the 
Ministers  who  have  plunged  his  country  into  what  the 
speaker  considers  an  unjust  war.  But  if  he  is  asked  to 
meet  one  of  them  at  dinner  he  probably  forgets  his  own 
comparison  and  accepts  the  invitation.  At  the  back  of  his 
head  he  knows  that  the  cases  are  different,  though  he  may 
just  have  said  the  exact  contrary.  Lord  Acton’s  theory 
draws  no  distinction  between  the  legislator  and  the  judge. 
For  the  judge  to  say,  ‘  This  is  not  properly  described  as 
‘  murder,’  seems  to  him  as  bad  as  for  the  law- maker  to  say, 
‘  In  persons  of  high  station  murder  is  not  a  crime.’ 

On  the  question  of  persecution  Creighton’s  answer  was 
complete.  ‘  What,’  he  asks,  ‘  is  tolerance  ?  Is  it  a  moral 
‘  virtue  in  the  possessor,  or  is  it  a  recognition  of  a  necessity 
‘  arising  from  an  equilibrium  of  parties  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
‘  we  speak  of  it  as  if  it  was  the  first,  when  actually  it  is  the 
second.’  To  Lord  Acton  it  was  the  first,  and  naturally  so. 
A  man  who  thinks  persecution  ‘  a  crime  of  a  worse  order  than 
‘  adultery  ’  cannot  but  regard  toleration  as  the  highest  of 
virtues.  But  as  a  matter  of  history  how  often  have  men 
ceased  to  persecute  because  they  thought  it  wrong  ;  and  how 
often  because  they  have  found  that  it  does  not  secure  the 
result  they  desire,  or  has  other  consequences  which  deprive 
that  result  of  its  value,  or  because  they  no  longer  believe 
very  ardently  in  the  system  for  which  they  have  been 
fighting?  Persecution  again  has  a  different  aspect  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  employed  to  sustain  an  existing  system  or  to 
propagate  a  new  one.  In  the  former  case  it  seems  to  those 
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who  resort  to  it  to  be  merely  protective.  The  objects  of  it 
are  seeking  to  destroy  an  established  order  of  things,  and 
they  cannot  complain  if  they  do  so  at  their  own  peril. 

‘  Society  is  an  organism,  and  its  laws  are  an  expression  of  the 
conditions  which  it  considers  necessary  for  its  own  preservation. 
When  men  were  hanged  in  England  for  sheep-stealing,  it  was  because 
people  thought  that  sheep-stealing  was  a  crime,  and  ought  to  be 
severely  put  down.  We  still  think  it  a  crime,  but  we  think  it  can  be 
checked  more  effectually  by  less  stringent  punishments.  Now-a-days 
people  are  not  agreed  about  what  heresy  is ;  they  do  not  think  it  a 
menace  to  society ;  hence  they  do  not  ask  for  its  punishment ;  but 
men  who  conscientiously  thought  heresy  a  crime  may  be  accused 
of  an  intellectual  mistake,  not  necessarily  of  a  moral  crime.  The 
immediate  results  of  the  Reformation  were  not  to  favour  free  thought ; 
and  the  error  of  Calvin,  who  knew  that  ecclesiastical  unity  was 
abolished,  was  a  far  greater  one  than  that  of  Innocent  III.,  who 
struggled  to  maintain  it.  I  am  hopelessly  tempted  to  admit  degrees 
of  criminality.’ 

And  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Poole  he  says ; 

Lord  Acton  ‘  demands  that  history  should  be  primarily  a  branch  of 
the  moral  sciences,  and  should  aim  at  proving  the  immutable  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  ideas  of  modern  Liberalism — tolerance  and  the  supremacy 
of  conscience.’ 

Probably  Creighton’s  argument  did  not  in  the  least 
change  Lord  Acton’s  opinion.  He  continued  to  think  that 
persecution,  being  the  worst  of  crimes,  is  the  crime  that  a 
Christian,  and  still  more  a  priest,  and  most  of  all  a  Pope, 
ought  most  to  abhor.  But  the  common  sense  of  mankind  is 
against  this  view.  We  do  not  think  Ximenes  worse  than 
Alexander  VI.,  or  strike  St.  Charles  Borromeo  out  of  the 
Calendar. 

Some  readers  of  these  two  letters  have  probably  turned  to 
the  later  volumes  of  the  ‘  History  of  the  Papacy  ’  in  order 
to  discover  the  justice  of  Lord  Acton’s  censure.  Creighton 
sometimes  gave  a  carefully  considered  character  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  Pope,  and  sometimes  left  the  reader  to  draw  a 
character  for  himself.  It  is  this  latter  method  that  seems 
most  to  have  shocked  Lord  Acton.  He  could  not,  for 
example,  forgive  the  absence  of  a  formal  condemnation 
of  Sixtus  IV.  Yet  there  will  be  many  to  whom  it  will 
appear  that  after  Creighton’s  descriptions  of  Sixtus  IV.’s 
policy  any  formal  condemnation  would  have  been  super¬ 
fluous.  That  the  Vicar  of  Christ  should  have  ‘  hopelessly 
‘  lowered  the  moral  standard  of  the  Papacy  ’ ;  that  ‘  his 
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‘  nepotism  was  unblushing  ’ ;  that  he  ‘  allowed  himself  to 
‘  become  an  accomplice  in  a  scheme  of  assassination  which 
‘  shocked  even  the  blunted  conscience  of  Italy  ’ ;  that  under 
his  rule  ‘  the  Papacy  ceased  to  ofEer  any  resistance  to  the 
‘  corruption  of  the  age,’  is  in  form  only  a  statement  of  facts, 
but  it  does  not  leave  us  in  much  doubt  what  Creighton 
thought  of  Sixtus  IV.  Alexander  VI.  is  handled  in  a 
different  way.  The  portrait  painted  by  contemporary 
writers  is  a  mere  enumeration  of  his  crimes,  and  Creighton 
is  irresistibly  led  to  speculate  whether  he  was  really  as  black 
as  he  has  been  painted.  He  does  not  attempt  to  make 
black  white — he  only  brings  together  some  features  which 
Alexander’s  censors  have  not  thought  worthy  of  mention. 
No  man,  Creighton  may  have  thought,  can  be  wholly 
inhuman,  and  he  sets  to  work  to  inquire  whether  Alexander 
VI.  was  really  the  one  solitary  exception  to  this  charitable 
belief.  The  investigation  does  not,  it  is  true,  yield  a  very 
rich  harvest.  There  is  not  much  to  be  collected  that  tells 
in  Alexander’s  favour.  He  ‘  was  not  forgetful  of  the  formal 
‘  duties  of  his  oflSce.’  He  was  ‘  attentive  to  matters  of 
‘  ecclesiastical  ceremonial.’  He  ‘  never  allowed  pleasure  to 
‘  stand  in  the  way  of  his  occupations,  and  would  work  till 
‘  late  at  night.’  He  ‘  saw  that  salaries  were  punctually  paid, 

‘  a  point  of  which  many  Popes  were  neglectful.’  When 
Rome  was  threatened  with  scarcity  he  ‘organised  a  corn 
‘  supply  from  Sicily.*  These  things  do  not  qualify  in  the 
least  degree  the  condemnation  that  history  must  pass  upon 
Alexander  VI.’s  life,  but  they  make  the  picture  more 
complete  and  therefore  more  truthful.  For  this  reason 
Creighton  thought  that  they  oug:  it  not  to  be  left  out,  and 
it  argues  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  historian’s  duty 
to  blame  him  for  putting  them  in.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Lord  Acton  did  not  censure  him  on  this  ground. 
With  him  Creighton’s  fault  lay  in  his  refusal  to  exclude 
qualifying  circumstances  from  his  condemnation  of 
persecutors.  But  Bishop  Gore  has  singled  out  the  true 
and  lasting  merit  of  the  ‘  History  of  the  Papacy  ’  when  he 
writes  of  his  ‘  great  gratitude  for  the  “  spirit  of  judgement  ”  ’ 
which  characterises  it. 

The  years  spent  in  part  at  Cambridge  as  Dixie  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  in  part  at  Worcester  as  Canon, 
were  years  of  so  much  happy  and  useful  labour  that  it  is 
difficult  not  to  regret  that  Creighton  was  ever  taken  away 
from  his  work  as  teacher  and  student.  His  appointment  to 
the  new  Professorship  gave  great  encouragement  to  the 
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historical  school  in  Cambridge.  Creighton’s  extraordinary- 
vitality,  his  keen  interest  in  everything  that  he  touched, 
was  a  stimulating  force  that  was  not  long  in  making  itself 
felt.  Before  he  came,  the  only  historical  professor  in  the 
University  was  Sir  John  Seeley,  and  with  him  history  was 
chiefly  a  preparation  for  public  life — for  diplomacy,  for  the 
Civil  Service,  for  the  duties  of  Parliament  and  of  Ministries. 
Creighton  took  the  subject  back  to  the  library  and  the 
lecture-room.  The  object  at  which  he  aimed  in  his  own 
lectures  was  the  kindling  of  ‘a  greater  interest  in  the 
‘  nature  and  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  organisation,  when 
‘  considered  as  a  factor  in  European  civilisation,’  but  no 
part  of  European  history  lay  wholly  outside  his  province. 
He  carried  the  ideas  of  his  ‘  History  of  the  Papacy  ’  into 
his  lectures. 

‘  He  made  you,’  says  one  of  his  pupils,  ‘  see  them  [historical 
characters]  as  men  and  women  swayed  not  only  by  considerations  of 
high  policy,  but  by  those  commoner  feelings  and  passions  which 
influence  the  action  of  all  human  beings.  He  made  you  feel  that  you 
knew  them ;  you  might  like  them,  feel  sorry  for  them,  despise  them, 
admire  them,  be  puzzled  by  them,  but  you  could  not  escape  being 
interested  by  them.  He  understood  men,  even  men  from  long  past 
centuries,  just  as  he  understood  the  men  whom  he  met.’ 

In  his  inaugural  lecture  Creighton  had  defined  the 
ultimate  object  of  a  professor  as  being  ‘  to  catch  a  few 
‘  who  may  become  genuine  students.’  But  his  practical 
nature  ensured  that  this  object  should  not  be  pursued  at 
the  cost  of  the  more  commonplace  work.  Though  he 
had  no  belief  in  examinations,  he  ‘  felt  that  as  they  had 
‘  to  exist  it  was  well  to  make  them  as  little  harmful  as 
‘  possible.’  He  supplemented  his  lectures  by  a  weekly  con¬ 
versation  class,  in  which  he  gave  greater  freedom  to  his 
love  of  epigram  and  paradox.  His  constant  effort  was  to 
make  history  and  historical  persons  real.  ‘  Which  of  the 
‘  Kings  of  England  Avould  you  have  liked  to  take  you  down 
‘  to  dinner  ?  ’  he  asked  his  class  at  Newnham  one  day.  He 
‘  was  always  quick  to  discern  from  whom  he  would  be  likely 
‘  to  get  any  response,’  and  unwearied  in  the  time  and 
trouble  he  bestowed  on  those  who  showed  any  real  capacity 
for  work.  He  was  always  pressing  his  pupils  not  to  rest 
on  their  University  honours.  His  advice  was  that  they 
should  write  books,  and  ‘  sometimes  he  would  not  rest 
‘  content  till  the  subject  of  the  book  was  chosen.’  He  was 
a  great  deal  in  the  University  library,  and  ‘  gladly  seized 
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‘  every  opportunity  of  helping  every  one  whom  he  met 
‘  there.’  He  took  an  active  part  in  college  affairs — the 
Dixie  Professorship  carried  with  it  a  Fellowship  at  Emmanuel 
— always  dined  in  Hall  on  Sundays,  and  in  Combination 
Room  astonished  the  older  Cambridge  by  his  continuous 
‘  protest  against  the  idea  that  solemnity  means  wisdom.’ 
People  in  Cambridge,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  ‘  are  rather 
‘  too  serious  for  me ;  they  don’t  often  make  jokes,  they 
‘  think  it  right  to  be  very  wise,  and  I  never  was  wise  and 
‘  I  don’t  see  any  chance  of  becoming  so  in  my  old  age.’  His 
Saturdays  were  commonly  spent  in  long  walks  with  his 
children  or  his  pupils,  one  of  whom  records  three  character¬ 
istic  counsels;  ‘Never  say  there  is  nothing  to  see  in  a 
‘  place ;  always  trespass  until  you  are  turned  out ;  talk  to 
‘  the  natives.’  His  letters  during  the  Cambridge  period 
show  that  new  interests  had  not  in  the  least  crowded  out 
old  ones.  He  could  still  find  time  to  write  at  length  to 
young  people  on  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  and  we  can 
imagine  the  consolation  conveyed  by  such  words  as  these : 

‘  It  is  regarded  as  natural  that  a  girl  should  belong  to  her  home, 
make  herself  generally  agreeable,  and  wait  to  get  married.  I  don’t 
say  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  but  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
generally  known  that  her  task  is  a  very  difficult  one.  It  is  very 
hard  to  live  at  home,  however  happy  the  home  may  be.  .  .  .  It  is 
hard  to  e.xpress  oneself  at  home.’ 

In  another  letter  we  have  the  theory  of  conversation  which 
gave  him  his  eminence  in  the  art.  In  the  beginning  it  is 

‘  like  fishing.  You  make  a  few  throws  to  see  if  you  can  hook  a  fish. 
When  you  have  hooked  him,  the  sport  begins.  I  mean,  you  try  to 
find  out  vaguely  at  first  the  character  and  interests  of  the  person 
you  are  talking  to.  When  you  have  found  out  something  in  common 
with  yourself  you  want  to  know  all  about  it.’ 

Nowhere  does  Creighton’s  energy  show  itself  more 
strongly  than  in  the  starting  of  the  ‘  English  Historical 
‘  Review.’  The  idea  had  been  in  existence  for  some  twenty 
years,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  come  to 
the  birth  had  not  Creighton  accepted  the  editorship.  With 
all  his  zeal  and  capacity  for  work  it  took  nearly  a  year  to 
get  out  the  first  number,  though  ‘  Let  us  now  go  on  fast, 

‘  as  fast  as  possible,’  is  the  note  of  his  letters  at  this  time. 
But  the  ‘  Review  ’  received  instant  and  warm  support  from 
all  quarters.  Lord  Acton  sent  constant  suggestions  and 
contributed  to  the  opening  number,  ‘  the  sort  of  thing  that 
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*  takes  your  breath  away,  a  philosophical  criticism  of  all 
‘  German  historians  of  this  century,  most  brilliant.*  Mr. 
Gladstone  suggested  that  there  should  always  be  one 
article  on  quite  modern  history.  Creighton  agreed,  but 
saw  difficulties  which  had  escaped  the  statesman  ; 


‘These  articles,’  he  Avrote,  ‘are  the  most  difficult  to  get.  The 
student  will  not  set  to  work  till  he  has  all  the  materials,  and  no  one, 
save  politicians,  diplomatists,  or  journalists,  can  write  about  modern 
affairs.  The  first  of  these  are  too  busy,  the  second  too  reserved,  and 
the  third  use  their  knowledge  from  day  to  day  for  current  purposes.’ 


Creighton  was  the  most  comprehensive  of  editors.  Nothing 
escaped  him,  and  he  was  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  E.  L. 
Poole,  the  present  editor,  as  his  assistant.  He  did  not 
allow  his  dislike  of  a  man’s  writings  to  influence  him. 
‘  I  don’t  like  asking  Froude,’  he  writes  to  Mr.  Poole,  ‘  but 
‘  I  feel  that  one  ought  not  to  let  one’s  personal  prejudices 
‘  stand  in  the  way  of  catholicity.’  Mrs.  Creighton  adds  an 
almost  needless  note.  ‘  These  “  personal  prejudices  ”  were 
*  solely  on  historical  grounds.  Creighton  had  never  met 
‘  IVoude.’  What  he  disliked  was  a  treatment  of  history 
which  seemed  to  him  immoral. 


‘  Those  whom  Froude  had  called  “  wanderers  on  the  Spanish  main 
or  pioneers  in  the  ’tangled  path  of  discovery,”  he  saw  to  have  been 
men  who  deserved  no  better  name  than  buccaneer  or  pirate,  while, 
with  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  extraordinary  ability  of 
Elizabeth,  he  had  a  constantly  diminishing  opinion  of  her  morals. 
“  As  for  the  Tudors,"  he  wrote,  “  they  are  awful ;  I  really  do  not 
think  that  anyone  ought  to  read  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century.”  ’ 

The  preparation  of  the  ‘  English  Historical  Keview  ’ 
occupied  in  part  the  first  months  of  his  residence  at 
Worcester.  He  soon  became  as  important  an  element  in 
the  cathedral  city  as  in  the  University.  Besides  the  three 
months  of  compulsory  residence  he  spent  all  the  vacations 
there.  He  gave  evening  lectures  on  Church  history  in  the 
Chapter  House,  and  some  of  his  most  suggestive  ideas 
found  utterance  in  them.  He  became  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  (Dr.  Philpott),  ‘  my  singular 
*  brother  ’ — and  this  brought  a  large  accession  of  work. 
The  Ordinations  filled  him  with  despair. 

‘  They  are  of  the  oldest  fashion,’  he  writes  to  the  present  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  ‘The  examination  is  held  in  Worcester  immediately 
before  the  Ordination.  The  candidates  live  in  hotels,  and  see  the 
Bishop  for  a  moment  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  most  formal  way. 
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and  are  ordained  the  next  day  without  a  word  of  counsel.  The 
Bishop  has  only  one  chaplain,  who  is  now  resigning  after  twenty-five 
years’  service  .  .  .  and  is  reported  to  have  only  one  set  of  papers.’ 

Under  the  new  chaplain  sweeping  changes  were  at  once 
made.  The  candidates  were  lodged  in  the  Close,  and 
attended  special  services  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Deanery, 
and  the  examination  was  held  some  weeks  before  the 
Ordination.  Creighton  ‘  was  touched  by  the  way  in  which 
‘  the  Bishop  was  willing  to  fall  in  with  his  suggestions, 

‘  only  begging  that  he  should  not  be  asked  to  allow  the 
‘  men  to  be  ordained  in  surplices  instead  of  in  black  gowns.’ 
The  whole  story  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  of 
the  value  of  tact  and  temper  in  bringing  such  changes 
about. 

It  is  plain  that  in  earlier  years  Creighton  had  not  fully 
understood  his  own  character.  Though  he  had  the  instincts 
of  a  student,  he  had  a  strong  passion  for  affairs ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  at  Embleton,  Cambridge,  and  Worcester 
he  was  always  throwing  himself  into  the  life  around  him, 
whether  of  the  parish,  of  the  University,  or  of  the  city.  He 
could  not  refuse  work  when  it  was  offered,  and  when  to  this 
is  added  that,  however  much  he  had  already  in  hand,  he 
did  the  new  work  just  as  well  as  the  old,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  he  was  not  left  in  idleness.  But  he  was  not  long  to 
remain  in  a  position  which  made  it  possible  to  combine  the 
two  forms  of  activity.  In  October,  1890,  he  had  written  : 
‘I  hear  that  Westcott  is  quite  pleased  with  episcopal 
‘  functions,  but  has  not  opened  a  book  since  he  left  Cam- 
‘  bridge.  Such  is  the  pressure  of  practical  life ;  it  is 
‘terrible  to  contemplate  such  a  condition.’  Terrible  or 
not,  he  soon  had  to  contemplate  it.  Four  months  after  the 
date  of  this  letter  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  Bishopric 
of  Peterborough.  The  change  of  position  made  no  change 
in  Creighton’s  personal  habits.  He  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
disadvantage  to  his  children  of  ‘growing  up  in  the  sur- 
‘  roundings  of  an  important  official  position  and  of  the 
‘  difficulty  of  making'them  understand  this.’  He  soon  ‘  knew 
‘  and  loved  every  stone  of  the  mighty  Norman  church,’  and 
began  to  set  to  rights  the  neglected  Chapter  Library.  The 
scenery  round  Peterborough  has  few  obvious  attractions, 
but  the  bishop  became  familiar  with  every  inch  of  it  and 
made  all  his  children  equally  so.  ‘He  seemed,’  says  the 
late  Bishop  Lyttelton,  ‘  to  obtain  with  apparently  great  ease 
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‘  and  rapidity  a  knowledge  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  different 
‘parishes  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled.’  Though  he 

‘  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Midlands  when  first  appointed,’  is  the 
testimony  of  another  witness,  ‘  before  he  had  been  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough  for  a  year  he  seemed  to  know  the  history  and  the  geography 
and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  diocese  better  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  after  many  years.  lie  was  a  wonderful  judge  of 
character,  and  I  found  that  he  knew  what  sort  of  a  man  a  given 
rector  or  vicar  was  better  than  I  could  tell  him,  and  he  never  forgot 
the  facts  and  history  of  each  parish  when  he  had  once  learnt  them.’ 

He  took  extraordinary  pains  about  every  detail  of  his  Ordina¬ 
tions,  and  entered  minutely  into  the  circumstances  of  each 
candidate.  ‘  At  one  of  these  private  interviews  a  candidate 
‘  was  somewhat  disconcerted  because  the  Bishop,  after  look- 
*  ing  at  him  some  time  without  speaking,  asked  him  if  he 
‘  were  engaged ;  he  then  went  on  to  give  him  some  sound 
‘  advice  on  the  social  difficulties  of  the  large  town  to  which 
‘  he  was  going.*  The  relations  thus  begun  were  continued 
afterwards  whenever  he  met  the  clergy  he  had  ordained. 
‘  The  happiest  evenings  in'  our  lives,’  writes  one  of  them, 
‘  were  those  nights  after  some  long  function  when  he  used 
‘  to  sit  with  all  of  us  round  him,  and  encourage  us  to  attack 
‘  one  of  those  delightful  paradoxes  of  his.’ 

The  most  notable  incident  in  his  life  at  Peterborough  was 
his  intervention — kept  completely  in  the  background,  and 
for  that  very  reason  the  more  effective — in  the  dispute  in 
the  boot  trade  in  1895.  The  Bishop  returned  from  a 
spring  holiday  in  Italy  to  find  that  lock-out  notices  were  on 
the  point  of  being  issued  to  120,000  work-people.  Creighton 
at  once  sought  to  impress  upon  his  clergy  the  difficulty  of 
coming  to  a  fair  decision  on  the  questions  raised  from  time 
to  time  by  the  complexity  of  industrial  life.  Trade  disputes 
are  not  to  be  explained  by  any  rough  and  ready  process. 
The  obstacles  to  a  settlement  need  not  be  either  greed  or 
ignorance.  They  may  simply  be  ‘  the  limitations  of  human 
‘  foresight.’  His  advice  not  hastily  to  take  sides  in  the 
quarrel  was  founded  on  no  wish  to  avoid  responsibility,  but 
on  the  absence  of  any  material  beyond  imperfect  and  one¬ 
sided  statements.  But  a  strike  or  a  lock-out  might  be 
turned  to  good  account.  The  parties  ‘could  not  agree 
‘before  because  they  had  not  time  both  to  work  and  to 
‘  investigate  great  questions.  They  have  stopped  work 
‘  without  any  ill  feeling  towards  one  another  that  they  may 
‘  give  their  attention  in  common  to  provide  for  the  future.’ 
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This  is  not  the  common  view  either  of  strikes  or  of  the 
duty  of  the  public  in  regard  to  them,  but  it  was  the  view 
that  Creighton  urged  upon  his  clergy  and  wished  his  clergy 
to  urge  upon  others.  Later  on,  a  conference  was  arranged 
between  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  the  Permanent  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  representatives  of  masters  and 
workmen.  The  Bishop  wrote  frequently  to  Sir  Courtenay 
to  tell  him  ‘  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  discover  about  the 
‘attitude  of  both  sides,’  and  this  all  was  a  great  deal. 
Creighton  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  men  asked 
too  much  and  the  masters  refused  too  much.  As  not  in¬ 
frequently  happens  in  these  cases,  the  masters  wanted  not  so 
much  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  as  to  deal  a  blow  at  Trade 
Unionism.  Creighton  saw  that  no  compromise  was  possible 
unless  this  position  were  given  up.  In  the  end  all  difficulties 
were  overcome,  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at. 

‘  Throughout  the  contest  the  Bishop  had  felt  and  shown  great  sym- 
‘  pathy  with  the  men,  but  he  had  distrusted  their  judgment,  and  had 
‘  not  felt  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  their  leaders.  lie  understood 
‘how  industrial  questions  were  complicated  by  international  competi- 
‘  tion,  and  saw  the  need  for  expert  knowledge.  He  felt  that  the  real 
‘  difficulty  was  to  get  the  ordinary  man  to  recognise  the  value  and 
‘  importance  of  that  knowledge,  or  to  have  any  means  of  discovering 
‘  whether  it  wa.s  possessed  by  the  leaders  whose  brave  words  attracted 
‘  him.’ 

One  admirable  suggestion  has  once  at  least  been  acted  on 
‘  with  immensely  satisfactory  results.’  It  was  that  employers 
should  send  two  of  their  number  to  visit  the  great  seats  of 
foreign  competition,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  two  workmen 
who  should  go  with  them  and  judge  for  themselves  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  trade  in  which  they  were  both  interested. 
Creighton  took  pains  in  the  frequent  lectures  he  gave  to 
working  men  to  ‘  train  their  judgment  by  lifting  them  into 
‘  a  bigger  world.’  The  Armada,  Common  Sense,  Carthage, 
Benedictine  Monasteries  were  among  his  subjects,  and  the 
information  he  gave  was  ‘  good  enough,  and  conveyed  agree- 
‘  ably  enough,  for  princes.’ 

The  visit  to  Moscow  on  the  occasion  of  the  Czar’s  corona¬ 
tion  delighted  Creighton.  The  splendour  of  the  ceremonial, 
and  its  unlikeness  to  anything  in  the  West  greatly 
‘  fired  his  historic  imagination  ’ !  He  returned  with  a 
profound  and  lasting  conviction  ‘  of  the  absurdity  of 
‘  Englishmen  attempting  to  suggest  schemes  of  reform  for 
‘Russia  or  to  solve  her  problems.  Her  conditions,  her 
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‘civilisation,  the  character  of  her  people,  he  saw  to  be  so 
‘  different  from  ours  that  it  was  vain  to  apply  our  standards 
‘  to  her.’  This  was  the  position  that  Creighton  invariably 
took  up  when  approaching  a  new  subject.  He  had  a  strong 
sense  of  the  difficulty  of  really  getting  at  the  heart  of  our 
home  problems,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  lose  sight  of  this 
when  the  subject  was  so  vast  and  complex  as  the  condition  of 
a  great  Empire  which  he  was  visiting  for  the  first  time.  His 
attitude  in  Russia  ‘  had  been  that  of  one  who  tried  to 
‘  understand  rather  than  to  criticise,  and  this  he  felt  should 
*  be  the  attitude  of  the  English  towards  the  Russians.’  He 
greatly  admired  M.  Pobiedonostzeff.  ‘  He  is  a  most  interest- 
‘  ing  man,  of  powerful  mind,  clear  vision,  and  large  know- 
‘  ledge.  ...  I  find  him  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  have  ever 
‘  met.’  On  another  aspect  of  the  Russian  question  Creighton 
was  wholly  free  from  illusions.  Writing  in  1896  about 
Armenia,  he  says : 

‘I  am  not  prepared  to  shriek,  because  those  who  shriek  are  not 
prepared  to  pay.  There  is  no  practical  step  possible  except  to  hand 
the  whole  thing  over  to  Russia.  Is  the  public  who  shrieks  prepared 
for  this  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  .  .  .  Since  my  return  I  have  had  a  talk 

with  -  in  which  I  very  frankly  stated  my  own  opinions  in  favour 

of  a  pro-Russian,  or  rather  cum-Russian,  attitude  on  our  part.  I  am 
doing  all  I  can  to  promote  it.  .  .  .  The  defect  of  our  policy  as 
expressed  by  public  meetings  is  that  it  is  hopeles.sly  Pecksniffian.  We 
do  not  recognise  differences  of  civilisation,  modes  of  thought,  above  all, 
conceptions  of  freedom.  If  English  public  meetings  will  say,  “  We 
recognise  Russia  as  a  great  civilising  power,  with  great  advantages  for 
the  work  of  pacifying  South-Eastern  Europe ;  we  will  take  our 
jealousies  and  suspicions  out  of  the  way,  and  will  do  our  best  to  work 
hand  in  hand  for  the  good  of  the  East  ” — well.  But  will  they  ?  ’ 

All  that  the  ‘  Life  ’  discloses  of  Creighton’s  character  and 
grasp  of  principles  will  make  some  people  regret  that  he  was 
not  sent  to  Canterbury  on  Archbishop  Benson’s  death.  The 
less  constant  and  less  exacting  work  might  have  saved  his 
life,  while  in  shaping  an  ecclesiastical  policy  his  exceptional 
powers  would  have  had  a  field  far  better  suited  to  them 
than  in  applying  a  policy  shaped  for  him  by  others.  At  the 
time,  indeed,  the  see  of  London  seemed  a  position  of  almost 
equal  importance  with  the  primacy.  The  wisdom  of  Bishop 
Temple’s  policy  on  the  Ritual  question  had  latterly  been 
challenged,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  Creighton 
would  bring  to  the  consideration  of  it  an  amount  of  insight 
and  resolution  rare  in  the  English  episcopate.  In  all  the 
posts  he  had  already  filled  these  qualities  had  been  clearly 
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shown,  and  had  his  life  been  prolonged  they  would  probably 
have  been  equally  visible  in  his  administration  of  the  great 
diocese  of  London.  As  it  was,  he  died  worn  out  with 
routine  work  when  his  policy  was  still  in  the  making,  and 
when  its  application,  so  far  as  it  was  made,  had  been 
hampered  by  the  action  of  others.  The  hopes  that  were 
entertained  of  him  may  be  read  in  two  letters.  Lord 
Salisbury,  when  asking  him  whether  he  would  ‘  be  willing 
‘  to  accept  translation,’  added  :  ‘  There  is  probably  no  one 
‘  in  Christendom  whose  mind  is  better  equipped  for  appre- 
‘  ciating  the  work  to  which  you  are  invited.’  The  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wrote :  ‘  You  will  be  overwhelmed 
‘just  now  with  the  glad  letters  of  all  who  realise  what  need 
‘there  is  for  courage  and  power,  and  level-headed  common 
‘  sense,  and  largeness  of  sympathy  and  steadiness  of  purpose 
‘in  the  occupant  of  Fulham  at  such  a  juncture  in  the 
‘Church’s  history.’  Unhappily  the  occupancy  of  Fulham 
entailed  much  which  made  little  demand  on  these  great 
qualities,  while  they  overtaxed  the  physical  strength  of 
their  possessor.  Creighton  was  a  great  believer  in  the 
advantages  of  interviews  over  letters,  and  his  faith  was  tried 
to  the  uttermost.  ‘  Some  when  their  turn  came  thought  his 
‘  manner  almost  curt,  so  quickly  did  he  cut  the  knot  of  the 
‘  difficulty,  and  so  little  time  did  he  give  to  further  discussion 
‘  when  once  the  real  question  was  settled.’  But  if  ‘  a 
‘question  were  submitted  to  him  which  really  required 
‘  discussion  he  would  talk  it  over  as  deliberately  as  though 
‘he  had  nothing  else  to  do  that  morning.’  The  strain, 
however,  was  very  great.  Creighton’s  patience  was  rather 
self-imposed  than  natural.  He  had  no  intellectual  arrogance. 
He  knew  too  much,  and  was  too  conscious  of  the  limitations, 
even  of  those  who  knew  most,  to  be  tempted  in  that  way. 
But  he  could  and  did  feel  a  strong  intellectual  contempt  for 
ignorance  and  self-conceit.  The  irritation  provoked  by 
these  characteristics  ‘  was  well  disguised,  though  it  was  a 
‘  satisfaction  to  let  it  out  sometimes.  A  friend  met  him  once 
‘at  the  door  showing  out  a  deputation  of  discontented 
‘  parishioners,  and  as  he  turned  back  with  him,  the  Bishop 
‘  replied  to  the  question  how  he  was,  “  As  well  as  can  be 
‘expected  when  every  ass  in  my  diocese  thinks  that  he 
‘  has  a  right  to  come  and  bray  in  my  study.”  ’  This  story 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  Bishop’s  description — not  given 
by  Mrs.  Creighton — of  a  long  day’s  work :  ‘  Seeing  one 

Reverend  Tom  Noddy  after  another  for  twelve  hours  at  a 
stretch.’  In  a  graver  mood  he  wrote :  ‘  I  never  seem  to  be 
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‘  free  from  interviewing  candidates  [for  Ordination].  Con- 
‘firraations  go  on  steadily  from  February  to  July,  and  are 
‘almost  always  in  the  evening.  .  .  .  My  time  is  spent  in 
‘meetings  of  every  sort.  It  is  a  very  inhuman  life.*  The 
multiplicity  of  routine  duties  did  not  prevent  him  from 
trying  to  cope  with  all  others  that  came  in  his  way.  His 
business  capacity  found  a  congenial  field  in  the  Estates  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  He  was  an  active  | 
Trustee  of  the  British  and  Natural  History  Museums,  and  I 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  He  was  a  member  of  I 
‘  The  Club,*  of  Grillion’s,  and  of  ‘  Nobody*s  Friends,*  and  a  I 
guest  at  innumerable  other  dinners,  public  and  private.  He  j 
‘  liked  to  entertain  all  manner  of  men  *  and  for  that  reason 
lived  at  London  House  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  i 
after  which  dinners  gave  place  to  Saturday  to  Monday 
parties  at  Fulham.  Besides  all  this  there  was  the  Jubilee  j 

and  the  Lambeth  Conference — both  happening  in  the  same  i 

year — the  Lambeth  Hearing,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Church 
Congress  in  London — all  in  their  several  ways  adding  to  the 
mass  of  the  Bishop*s  work,  and  leaving  little  or  no  time  for 
the  old  recreations.  ‘  I  have  not  had  a  walk  for  ages,*  he 
writes,  ‘  and  the  joys  of  spring  are  invisible  to  me.*  Again,  i 

‘  the  great  nuisance  of  London  is,  one  never  sees  anybody  j 

‘intimately,*  and  he  ‘often  lamented  that  he  saw  so  few  ! 

‘  children.* 

The  chief  difiiculty  which  Creighton  encountered  in  his 
new  post  was  ‘  the  divergence  in  the  method  of  conducting  | 

‘  the  services  of  the  Church.*  We  have  said  that  in  this 
matter  Bishop  Temple  had  left  his  clergy  alone.  He 
‘  worked  like  a  horse  himself,  and  let  everybody  else  work 
‘  in  the  way  they  liked.*  His  successor  took  a  different  ' 
view.  There  should  be,  he  said,  ‘a  recognised  type  of 
‘  the  Anglican  services,  so  that  worshippers  may  not  be 
‘  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  variations.*  This,  however, 
left  the  question  what  this  type  should  be,  unsettled.  Each 
variation  in  the  services  had  its  origin  in  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  reading  of  the  type.  In  the  first  instance, 
however,  the  diflBcmlty  presented  itself  in  an  easier  form. 

The  Prayer  Book  has  the  disadvantage,  inseparable  from 
its  age  and  from  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  of  leaving 
many  modern  occasions  uncared  for.  These  occasions 
have  been  met  in  various  ways  by  more  elastic  organisa¬ 
tions,  whether  of  Nonconformity  or  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  the  more  energetic  clergy  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
following  such  of  these  examples  as  they  happened  to  like. 
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lu  this  way  a  large  variety  of  additional  services  had  come 
into  use,  in  most,  or  at  all  events  in  many,  cases,  without 
any  reference  to  the  Bishop,  and  one  of  these  had  drawn  on 
it  the  ominous  attention  of  Mr.  John  Kensit.  Creighton’s 
course  in  regard  to  these  services  was  made  very  much 
easier  by  the  action  of  a  large  number  of  the  High  Church 
clergy.  They  met  in  conference  in  the  spring  of  1898,  at 
the  instance  of  Canon  Carter  of  Clewer,  and  passed  two 
resolutions :  (1)  ‘  That  this  Conference  recognises  the  full 
‘  authority  of  the  Bishop  to  prohibit  any  service  not  con- 
‘  tained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ’ ;  the  other : 

‘  That  this  Conference  recognises  the  full  authority  of  the 
‘  Bishop  to  prohibit  any  omissions  from,  or  additions  to, 

‘  the  services  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.* 
These  resolutions  formed  the  basis  of  the  letter  which  the 
Bishop  addressed  to  his  clergy  in  the  following  June.  No 
additions  were  to  be  made  to  the  services  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  nor  anything  omitted  from  them,  and  all  services 
additional  to  the  Prayer  Book  were  to  be  submitted  to 
him  for  his  sanction.  It  seemed,  no  doubt,  to  many  at  the 
time,  and  has  seemed  to  many  since,  that  these  directions 
should  not  only  have  been  obeyed,  but  obeyed  without 
murmur  or  hesitation.  But  to  think  this  would  be  to  leave 
two  things  out  of  account.  Attention  had  first  been  drawn 
to  these  services  by  Mr.  Kensit’s  action,  and  that  had  not 
been  of  a  kind  to  dispose  the  clergy  to  submission.  The 
Vicar  of  St.  Alban’s,  Holborn,  had  said,  some  weeks  before 
the  Bishop’s  letter  was  issued,  that  he  could  do  nothing  in 
regard  to  additional  services,  ‘  until  the  intimidation  of 
‘  mob  law  was  at  an  end.’  It  was  not  till  November, 
however,  that  the  Bishop  was  able  to  satisfy  him  on  this 
point,  and  then  the  services  were  at  once  sent  for  approval. 
But  the  second  difficulty  now  came  into  view.  The  services 
in  this  church  and  in  a  few  others  were,  the  Bishop  thought, 

‘  of  the  nature  of  a  permanent  supplement  to  the  Book  of 
‘  Common  Prayer,  in  many  cases  for  purposes  which  are  not 
‘  there  recognised  at  all.’  Consequently,  in  the  Bishop’s 
opinion,  it  was  necessary  ‘that  they  should  be  entirely 
‘  recast  and  that  many  of  them  should  be  discontinued.’ 
These  additions  had  been  made,  however,  to  meet  what  their 
authors  regarded  as  proved  defects  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
to  prohibit  them  would,  it  was  represented,  be  a  cause  of 
much  distress.  To  this  the  Bishop  could  only  say  that  to 
make  appreciation  by  the  congregation  the  sole  criterion 
‘  would  rob  the  Church  of  any  positive  system  and  reduce  it 
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‘  to  Congregationalism.’  The  Bishop  talked  the  matter  over 
■with  the  clergy  of  St.  Albans  more  than  once,  and  in  the 
end  Mr.  Suckling  announced  the  required  changes  to  the 
congregation,  and  pointed  out  that  the  Bishop  was  entirely 
within  his  rights,  and  that,  whatever  it  might  cost  the 
clergy,  it  was  their  duty  loyally  to  obey.  ‘  It  would  be 
‘  well,’  says  Creighton’s  biographer,  ‘  if  those  who  were 
‘  loud  in  rebuking  the  “  lawlessness  of  the  clergy  ”  had 
‘  tried  to  understand  the  real  sacrifice  made  in  this  and 
‘  other  cases  at  the  bidding  of  the  Bishop.  The  submission 
‘  at  St.  Albans  was  a  very  real  help  and  comfort  to  him  in 
‘  the  midst  of  all  his  difficulties.’ 

These  difficulties,  however,  were  only  beginning.  Circum¬ 
stances  made  it  impossible — at  all  events  made  it  appear 
impossible — to  rest  satisfied  with  the  success  already 
obtained.  The  condemned  services  had  been  used  in  very  few 
churches  and  for  the  most  part  at  times  when  no  objectors  were 
likely  to  be  present.  There  remained  the  larger  question 
of  the  changes  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  course  of 
years  into  the  regular  services  of  the  Church.  In  describ¬ 
ing  Creighton’s  policy  on  this  question,  we  do  not  here 
propose  to  pass  on  it  any  judgement.  The  opinions  of 
the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  are  too  well  known  to  make  any 
fresh  statement  of  them  necessary.  We  shall  only  try  to 
show  what  the  temper  of  the  clergy  with  whom  Creighton  was  to 
some  extent  brought  in  conflict  really  was,  and  what  were 
the  methods  by  which  he  essayed  to  control  and  guide  it. 

The  origin  of  what  is  incorrectly  called  Ritualism  dates 
back  to  the  almost  despairing  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Oxford  movement  which  followed  upon  the  second  great 
group  of  secessions — those  caused  by  the  judgement  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  in  the  Gorham  Case.  For  some  years 
after  the  movement  seemed  at  an  end,  and  Newman  could 
say  triumphantly  to  those  he  had  left  behind  in  the  Church 
of  England  :  ‘  My  dear  brethren,  a  movement  is  a  thing  that 
‘  moves.’  But  the  stream  had  only  gone  underground,  aud, 
by  the  time  it  came  again  to  the  surface,  some  of  the  clergy 
had  begun  to  ask  themselves  why  the  Tractarians  had  made 
so  little  way  outside  a  narrow  circle  of  refined  aud  educated 
men  and  women.  The  conclusion  they  came  to  was,  that  the 
appeal  had  been  made  to  the  wrong  sense.  The  older  men  had 
preached  to  deaf  ears.  The  younger  men  determined  to  try 
whether  something  could  not  be  done  with  blind  eyes.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  they 
argued,  had  made  but  little  way,  because  the  ceremonial 
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which  expressed  that  doctrine  had  not  been  brought  back 
at  the  same  time.  This  change  of  policy  was  accompanied 
by  another  of  perhaps  greater  importance.  Newman  had 
staked  everything  on  the  immediate  acceptance  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  was  the  open 
repudiation  of  it  by  the  bishops  that  drove  him  out  of  the 
Church.  The  Ritualists  took  a  different  line.  ‘  We,’  they 
said,  ‘  are  but  workers  in  a  counter-Reformation  which  has 
‘  been  going  on,  with  varying  fortunes,  ever  since  the  days 
‘  of  Elizabeth.  The  men  of  1833  accepted  their  first  defeat 
‘  as  final.  To  us  reverses  are  but  isolated  incidents  in  a  long 
‘  struggle.  But  the  object  of  that  struggle  is  no  longer  to 
‘  impose  our  reading  of  the  Prayer  Book  upon  others ;  we 
‘  ask  only  to  be  allowed  to  accept  it  for  ourselves.’  The 
reverses  in  question  were  numerous.  Prosecution  after 
prosecution  went  against  the  Ritualists.  They  held  their 
own,  however,  and  increased  in  numbers — though  at  the 
cost  of  some  imprisonments — until,  in  1874,  Archbishop 
Tait  and  Mr.  Disraeli  combined  to  put  them  down  by  an 
improvement  in  ecclesiastical  procedure.  The  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  was  passed  in  circumstances  of 
great  excitement,  and  proved  to  have  its  full  share  of  the 
faults  incident  to  such  an  origin.  Further  prosecutions 
followed,  until  nine  years  later  Archbishop  Tait  became 
satisfied  that  they  were  useless,  and  his  last  act  was  a 
virtual  proclamation  of  an  ecclesiastical  peace.  That  peace 
remained  unbroken  till  Bishop  Temple’s  translation  to 
Canterbury.  As  he  afterwards  told  the  House  of  Ijords, 
‘  since  the  time  when  there  was  the  general  agreement  not 
‘  to  prosecute,’  he  had  let  things  alone.  To  have  done 
otherwise,  he  thought,  would  have  been  ‘  to  interfere,  and 
‘  by  interfering  to  stop  what  is  really  religious  work,  and 
‘  religious  work  sometimes  of  the  very  best  kind.’ 

In  the  autumn  of  1898  the  maintenance  of  this  attitude 
of  non-intervention  seemed  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult.  The  extreme  Protestants  had  not  been  content 
with  the  suppression  of  a  particular  type  of  additional 
services.  They  demanded  the  suppression  of  a  particular 
type  of  ceremonial  in  the  regular  services.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  columns  of  the  ‘  Times  ’  were  filled  with  little 
else  than  the  alleged  lawlessness  of  the  clergy.  Possibly 
not  much  would  have  come  of  this  if  it  had  been  limited  to 
those  who  ordinarily  take  part  in  newspaper  warfare.  But 
Sir  William  Harcourt’s  intervention  gave  the  controversy 
a  new  importance.  The  Government — always  anxious  to 
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stand  well  with  Lancashire — grew  uneasy,  and  their  un¬ 
easiness  imparted  itself  to  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
was  the  state  of  affairs  that  Creighton  had  to  face  when 
he  had  been  little  more  than  a  year  in  his  new  diocese. 
The  problem  was  distinct  from  that  presented  to  him  by 
the  additional  services.  There  he  had  simply  to  prohibit 
something  which  was  not  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Here  he 
hid  to  interpret  something  which  was  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
But  this  latter  power  Creighton  never  dreamed  of  claiming. 
The  directions  in  the  Prayer  Book  are  binding  alike  on 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  a  bishop  has  no  more  right  than 
an  individual  clergyman  to  interpret  those  directions  for 
any  one  but  himself.  To  attempt  anything  more  would 
be  to  usurp  the  function  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  But 
an  appeal  to  these  Courts  was  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
Their  jurisdiction  was  rejected  by  the  whole  High  Church 
party ;  it  was  certain  that  the  accused  persons  would  not 
appear,  and  so  the  case  would  be  decided  after  hearing 
only  one  side.  Creighton’s  letters  at  this  time  show  pretty 
plainly  that,  had  he  been  left  to  manage  matters  for  himself, 
he  might  have  counted  on  moderating  the  action  even  of  the 
most  extreme  clergy.  But  he  was  not  so  left.  Early  in  1899, 
Archbishop  Temple  determined  to  take  action  upon  a  passage 
in  the  preface  to  the  Prayer  Book,  which  provides  that,  ‘  for 
‘  the  resolution  of  all  doubts,  concerning  the  manner  how  to 
‘  understand,  do,  and  execute  the  things  contained  in  this 
‘  Book,  the  parties  that  so  doubt  .  .  .  shall  always  resort  to 
‘  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,’  and  that  if  he  ‘  be  in  doubt  he 
‘  may  send  for  the  resolution  thereof  to  the  archbishop.’ 
The  supposed  advantage  of  this  plan  was  that  it  gave  the 
accused  clergy  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  case.  But 
the  objections  to  it  were  grave.  The  authority  with  which 
these  words  were  supposed  to  invest  the  archbishop  had 
never  been  exercised.  On  the  contrary,  the  Court  of  Arches, 
and  on  appeal,  first  the  Court  of  Delegates  and  afterwards 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  had  uniformly 
heard  and  determined  the  very  cases  which  the  archbishop 
now  proposed  to  decide  for  himself.  Moreover,  it  seemed 
hardly  possible  that  this  interpretation  of  the  words  could 
ever  have  been  intended  by  their  authors,  since  it  would 
have  defeated  that  uniformity  which  the  Prayer  Book  was 
intended  to  secure.  No  appeal  is  provided  from  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  to  the  archbishop  unless  the  bishop  be  in 
doubt.  Supposing  him  to  be  quite  clear  what  a  rubric 
means,  that  is  what  it  must  mean  in  his  diocese.  There 
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ia  nothing,  therefore,  to  forbid  as  many  interpretations  as 
there  are  dioceses,  and  the  preface  gives  the  archbishop 
no  power  of  either  harmonising  them  or  of  preferring  one 
to  the  other.  The  real  object  of  the  provision  was  probably 
to  provide  a  rapid  way  of  getting  at  the  meaning  of  the 
new  Book  when  it  was  first  put  out,  and  the  words  were 
retained  in  subsequent  revisions  because  they  had  been 
present  in  the  first.  Probably,  indeed,  if  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  had  been  applied  to,  it  would  have  pro¬ 
hibited  the  archbishop  from  exercising  the  novel  jurisdiction 
which  he  claimed.  No  objection,  however,  was  raised, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Norwich 
should  each  present  a  clergyman  to  the  Archbishop.  It 
was  not  without  a  good  deal  of  pressure  from  persons  ot 
influence  in  the  High  Church  party  that  this  agreement 
was  arrived  at,  and  this  influence  would  never  have  been 
exerted  but  for  what  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  Archbishop’s  intentions.  He  was  supposed 
to  contemplate  the  virtual  creation  of  an  independent 
ecclesiastical  court  which  should  treat  all  the  points  in  the 
Prayer  Book  which  have  been  the  subject  of  dispute  as 
cases  of  first  instance  and  disregard  all  previous  judgments. 
Archbishop  Benson  had  done  something  of  this  kind  in 
the  trial  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  it  was  hoped  in  some 
quarters  that  the  new  departure  of  Archbishop  Temple  might 
result  in  the  creation  of  a  somewhat  similar  tribunal.  It  is 
diflBcult  to  believe  that  these  expectations  were  really  enter¬ 
tained,  but  we  believe  that  if  the  facts  were  fully  known  the 
accuracy  of  this  account  would  be  admitted.  There  were 
others,  moreover,  not  associated  with  the  High  Church 
party,  who  argued  that  the  Archbishop’s  motive,  in  taking 
so  anomalous  a  jurisdiction  upon  himself,  must  be  the  hope 
of  discovering  some  compromise  in  regard  to  the  selected 
points.  This  was  what  Archbishop  Benson  had  done  in 
the  Lincoln  case.  The  Eastward  Position  and  Altar  Lights 
bad  been  sanctioned  as  alternative  customs,  and  the 
Judicial  Committee  had  not  disallowed  the  Archbishop’s 
judgement  when  it  was  brought  before  them  on  appeal. 
Archbishop  Temple’s  action  disappointed  both  these  ex¬ 
pectations.  It  condemned  the  practices  complained  of,  and 
it  condemned  them  on  the  narrowest  possible  grounds. 
More  than  this,  it  took  no  notice  of  the  argument  on  which 
the  incriminated  clergy  rested  their  case.  The  second 
Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Archbishop  said,  prohibits  ‘  the  use 
‘  of  any  ceremony  not  ordered  in  the  book.’  It  was  ‘  clearly 
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‘  meant  to  exclude  all  variations.’  But  to  apply  these 
words  to  the  use  of  incense  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  users, 
to  overlook  the  Ornaments  Kubric  altogether.  That  rubric 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  inconveniences  of  legis¬ 
lation  by  reference.  It  orders  the  retention  of  certain  things, 
not  by  name,  but  by  a  reference  to  what  was  in  use  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI. 
This  reference  is  open  to  at  least  three  interpretations,  one 
of  which  would  certainly  have  covered  incense — and  a  good 
deal  more— while  another  might  possibly  have  covered  it. 
But  the  Archbishop  passed  them  all  over.  From  his  copy 
of  the  Prayer  Book  the  Ornaments  Eubric  seemed  to  have 
been  left  out.  The  irritation  of  the  clergy  concerned  was 
great.  Their  arguments,  they  said,  had  been  heard,  but 
they  had  neither  been  considered,  nor  disposed  of. 

The  calming  process  which  Creighton  had  been  applying 
to  ritual  difficulties  in  London  was  thus  abruptly  arrested. 
He  had  sought  to  check  various  ceremonies,  not  so  much  on 
the  ground  of  illegality  as  in  the  interests  of  order,  of  good¬ 
will,  of  avoidance  of  needless  causes  of  offence,  of  con¬ 
sideration  of  peace  in  the  Church  rather  than  of  giving 
satisfaction  to  particular  congregations.  On  these  grounds 
any  clergyman  might  yield  without  sacrifice  of  principle. 
But  now  Creighton  was  met  by  a  different  plea.  To  do 
what  you  ask,  it  was  said,  is  not  merely  to  follow  the 
directions  of  our  own  bishop — directions  not  professing  to 
determine  any  question  of  law,  but  intended  simply  to  further 
the  peace  of  the  diocese.  It  is  to  accept  a  judgement  which 
passes  over  our  arguments  without  so  much  as  notice, 
while  it  comes  from  a  source  the  jurisdiction  of  which,  as 
exercised  on  this  occasion,  is  more  than  doubtful.  Undis¬ 
mayed  by  this  change  in  the  position,  Creighton  set  to  work 
to  apply  his  old  method  to  the  new  circumstances.  He 
instructed  his  Rural  Deans  to  convey  to  the  clergy  concerned 
his  request  that  they  would  abandon  the  usages  in  question 
and  explain  to  their  people  that  they  did  so  at  his  special 
desire.  Of  the  fifty-eight  clergy  whom  this  letter  con¬ 
cerned,  all  but  three  consented  to  abandon  the  ceremonial 
use  of  incense,  in  compliance  with  the  Bishop’s  wish,  ‘  and  in 
‘  dutiful  regard  for  his  person  and  office,  and  for  the  good  of 
‘  the  Church.’ 

The  last  aspect  of  the  controversy  which  was  to  come 
before  him  seems  to  have  given  Creighton  more  anxiety 
than  any  other.  In  September,  1900,  he  was  informed  that 
a  certain  Colonel  Porcelli  intended  to  proceed  against  five 
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London  clergymen  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840. 
Was  this  a  case  for  the  use  of  the  episcopal  veto  ?  Creighton 
was  under  no  illusion  as  to  what  the  effect  of  a  prosecution 
would  be.  ‘  Of  course,’  he  wrote  to  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  ‘everybody  disapproves  of  a  prosecution 
‘  the  moment  it  is  started.  It  means  a  certain  loss  to 
‘  the  Protestant  party  of  their  present  popularity.  It  means 
‘  that  incense  and  reservation  will  in  five  years’  time  be  in 
‘  the  same  class  as  vestments.’  In  a  second  letter  he 
described  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  clergy  against  whom 
the  suit  was  directed.  It  was,  ‘  “  I  would  meet  you  if  I 
‘  “  could,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  bullied  by  a  handful  of 
‘  “  Prots.”  In  fact,  “  Catholic  principles  ”  are  now  in  the  back- 
‘  ground,  and  we  are  going  to  have  British  pluck  instead. 
‘  He  will  not  appear  before  the  Arches  Court  and  will  pay  no 
‘  attention  to  the  sentence.  Doubtless  he  will  be  ejected  by 
‘  the  police  ultimately  amidst  universal  sympathy,  and  no  one 
‘  will  be  able  to  work  his  parish.  Two  parishes  in  the  slums 
‘  of  East  London  will  be  devastated,  and  then  the  Protestant 
‘  fervour  will  disappear  for  our  lifetime.  Incense  will  come 
‘back  and  reservation  for  the  sick  will  become  general.’ 
Still,  for  some  time  Creighton  did  not  see  his  way  to  using 
his  veto.  The  episcopal  discretion,  he  argued,  must  be  a 
legal  discretion,  and  being  so  it  could  only  bar  suits  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  either  frivolous  or  unnecessary. 
Neither  of  these  pleas  could  be  sustained  in  the  present 
case,  and  on  what  other  plea  could  he  justify  a  refusal  to 
let  the  suit  go  on?  Probably  his  very  eagerness  to  discover 
such  a  plea  made  the  interval  of  hesitation  longer.  He 
hated  the  idea  of  a  prosecution.  It  went  against  the 
convictions  that  he  had  held  and  preached  throughout  his 
life.  But  the  more  he  hated  it  the  more  scrupulous  he 
became.  The  veto  must  be  used  for  the  precise  ends  for 
which  Parliament  had  meant  it  to  be  used  and  for  no  other. 
In  the  end  help  came  from  an  unexpected  source.  The 
Church  Discipline  Act  allows  a  prosecution  to  be  instituted 
by  any  one,  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  limits  the 
right  to  parishioners.  The  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act  had  ritual  offences  specially  in  view,  and  it  enacted  that 
the  prosecutor  should  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 
Consequently,  to  allow  proceedings  to  be  taken  by  a  non¬ 
parishioner  under  the  Act  of  1840  would  be  to  defeat  the 
intention  of  the  Act  of  1874.  The  reasoning  was  more 
ingenious  than  conclusive,  but  it  answered  the  purpose. 
Colonel  Porcelli  did  not  live  in  any  of  the  five  parishes  to 
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which  his  complaints  related  ;  his  only  address  was  a  London 
club.  Accordingly,  the  Bishop  vetoed  the  prosecution  on 
that  ground. 

Had  Creighton  consulted  merely  his  own  feelings,  the 
controversies  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  his  London 
life  would  not  have  greatly  troubled  him.  He  had  his  own 
opinions,  but  he  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  impose,  or  even 
to  impress,  them  upon  others.  ‘  I  have  no  belief,*  he  wrote, 

‘  in  my  exclusive  possession  of  wisdom.  .  .  .  My  sympathies 
‘  are  genuinely  with  every  form  of  opinion.  .  .  .  My  object  is 
‘  to  bring  them  all  into  close  union  without  asking  them  to 
‘  compromise,  but  only  to  be  large-hearted.  Differences  do 
‘  not  matter,  but  the  way  in  which  we  express  them.’  On 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  wish  to  see  one  set  of  opinions 
merged  in  another.  He  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  distinct¬ 
ness  of  the  Anglican  position  as  defined  in  the  Prayer  Book. 

‘  The  services  there  contained  must  not  be  resolved  into 
‘  other  services  even  of  a  similar  type.’  The  ‘  great  English 
‘  tradition,’  the  ‘  belief  of  England  in  its  mission,’  were  of 
paramount  importance  to  him.  His  objection  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  High  Church  party  was  that  ‘  they  do  not  care  for  the 
‘  Church  of  England.’  They  think  only  of  ‘  what  they  call 
‘  the  Catholic  Church.’  He  was  not  in  the  least  indifferent 
to  doctrine,  but  very  anxious  not  to  make  doctrines  of  what 
are  only  matters  of  opinion.  Thus  about  the  Real  Presence 
he  writes  :  ‘  The  Church  of  England  recognises  as  strongly 
‘  as  possible  the  fact,  but  has  declined  to  express  any  opinion 
‘  on  the  method*  So  long  as  this  was  excluded  he  thought 
the  strongest  expressions  in  the  Greek  Liturgy  ‘quite  in 
‘  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Prayer  Book.’  About  parti¬ 
cular  points  he  wrote  and  spoke  to  his  clergy  with  great 
freedom,  never  keeping  back  his  own  views  or  concealing 
his  divergence  from  theirs.  But  all  this  was  coloured  and 
interpreted  by  his  excessive  dislike  to  anything  like  an 
appeal  to  force.  ‘  When  differences  of  opinion  disturb  the 
‘  peace  of  the  Church,’  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Kensit,  *  it  is  the 
‘  duty  of  those  in  authority  to  behave  with  strict  regard  to 
‘justice,  and  to  remember  that  they  are  dealing  with  matters 
‘  which  are  connected  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  the 
‘  human  heart  and  the  most  profound  convictions  of  the 
‘  human  mind.  Human  wisdom  as  well  as  Christian  charity 
‘  prescribes  tenderness  and  patience  in  dealing  with  conscien- 
‘tious  convictions.’  Underneath  all  his  frankness  and  all 
his  plainness  of  speech  lay  the  conviction  that  persuasion  and 
argument  were  the  only  weapons  a  bishop  could  command  on 
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points  which  involved  real  differences  of  opinion.  There  is 
a  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  T.  Cheney  Garfit  which  puts  this  with 
special  clearness.  ‘  Every  Englishman,*  he  says,  ‘  when  he 
‘  feels  that  he  is  in  a  strong  majority,  considers  it  very  easy 
‘  to  wipe  out  the  minority.  Unfortunately  .  .  .  minorities 
‘  are  very  troublesome,  especially  when  they  are  driven  into 
‘  a  comer.*  And  then  he  asks  his  correspondent  to  ‘  consider 
‘  a  few  general  truths  of  history.*  Two  of  these  are :  ‘  The 
‘  history  of  the  English  Church  is  a  history  of  vain  attempts 
‘  to  obtain  peace  by  exclusion.*  ‘  When  we  look  back  upon 
‘the  past  we  sympathise  with  those  who  were  excluded, 
‘  forgetting  the  points  at  issue,  and  remembering  only  the 
‘  value  of  liberty  as  a  principle  of  our  national  life.* 

We  take  leave  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  with  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  in  reviewing  it  we  have  been  compelled 
to  leave  so  many  aspects  of  Creighton*s  character  unnoticed. 
We  have  hardly  touched,  for  example,  on  the  strength  and 
sincerity  of  his  religious  convictions,  on  the  wide  range  of 
his  affections  and  tastes,  on  his  keen  enjoyment  whether  of 
work  or  of  holidays,  on  his  generous  sympathy  alike  with 
the  pleasures  and  the  griefs  of  others,  on  his  passionate  love 
of  liberty  and  his  corresponding  dislike  of  anything  like 
dictation  how  liberty  should  be  used.  We  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  bring  this  Review  to  a  close  without  one  word  of 
praise  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  Mrs.  Creighton  has 
performed  a  most  difficult  duty.  She  has  known  on  the  one 
hand  how  to  keep  her  own  personality  in  the  background, 
and  on  the  other  how  now  and  again  to  give  the  principal 
figure  the  advantage  of  an  appropriate  background.  We 
may  instance  as  one  striking  example  of  this  latter  charac¬ 
teristic  the  vivid  sketch  of  a  North-country  village  and  of 
North-country  villagers  which  serves  as  a  preface  to  the 
chapter  on  Creighton*s  life  at  Embleton.  They  are  pages 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  in  descriptive  literature. 
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Art.  VL— SWEDEN. 

Sweden :  its  People  and  its  Industry.  Published  by  order 
of  the  Government.  Edited  by  Gustav  Sundbarg. 
Stockholm  Government  Printing  Office.  P.  A.  Norstedt 
&  Soner.  1904. 

Asa  resort  of  the  multitudes,  now  generally  classed  as 
tourists,  who  spend  their  periodical  holidays  in  visiting 
foreign  countries,  Sweden  has  been  practically  thrown  into 
the  background  by  its  near  neighbour  Norway.  The 
splendours  of  the  Norwegian  coast  scenery  are  heightened 
by  the  comparative  rarity  of  its  distinguishing  feature,  the 
fiord-formation — which  is  found  on  anything  like  a  similar 
scale  only  in  New  Zealand  and  Western  Patagonia — and  they 
can  be  viewed  at  ease  from  the  luxuriously-appointed  steamers 
which  visit  the  country  at  the  best  season  of  the  year.  A 
great  deal  of  the  internal  scenery  of  Norway  also  is  highly 
picturesque.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  country 
is  visited  by  tens  of  thousands  of  tourists.*  By  the  side 
of  such  figures  those  which  Sweden  could  show  would,  no 
doubt,  look  small.  Yet,  even  as  regards  scenery  alone,  a 
visit  to  Sweden  will  well  repay  the  traveller.  Railways 
have  now  made  the  northern  part  of  the  country  easily 
accessible  :  and  views  in  the  forest  region  and  the  so-called 
‘  Alpine  districts  ’  will  bear  comparison  with  much  to  be 
found  in  the  adjoining  kingdom.  Though  not  imposing, 
the  aspect  of  great  part  of  Southern  Sweden  is  very 
attractive.  The  immense  number  of  lakes,  alternating  with 
low  tree-clad  hills  and  tracts  of  cultivated  land,  forms  a 
picture  hardly  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  and  the  view  is 
often  agreeably  diversified  by  the  presence  of  stately  castles 
and  manor-houses  or  venerable  churches.  The  Baltic  coast 
scenery  of  Sweden  is  all  but  unique.  Nowhere  else,  except 
in  Finland,  is  the  peculiar  skdrgdrd  (pronounced  ‘share- 
‘  gord  ’)  met  with.  This  extraordinary  archipelago  of  islets 
and  rocks — for  which  our  word  ‘  skerries  *  is  the  linguistic, 
but  imperfect  topographical  equivalent — fringing  the 
Swedish  coast  for  hundreds  of  miles  and  running  across  by  the 
Aland  group  to  Finland,  is  an  almost  ideal  cruising-ground. 
The  guidance  of  experienced  local  pilots  is,  however,  just  as 


•  In  1895  the  number  of  ‘travellers  for  pleasure’  visiting  Norway 
was  given  as  27,138.  It  now  probably  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass, 
40,000. 
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essential  as  it  is  amongst  the  Norwegian  fiords.  It  is  not 
only  on  account  of  its  remarkable  appearance  that  the 
skdrgdrd  deserves  attention.  It  has  bad  an  important 
influence  on  the  arrangement  of  the  national  defences,  and 
has  helped  to  shape  the  history  of  the  country. 

Stockholm  is  the  most  beautiful  capital — probably  the 
most  beautiful  city — in  the  world.  The  beauties  which 
‘  Lisboa  first  unfolds  ’  do  not  surpass  those  of  Stockholm, 
aud  even  the  glories  of  Sydney  pale  before  those  of  the 
capital  of  Sweden,  which  are  due  to  a  rare  harmony  of 
natural  features  and  well-placed  imposing  architectural 
monuments.  The  Swedish  taste,  even  in  its  rococo  mani¬ 
festations,  has  seldom  failed  to  turn  a  favourable  site  to  the 
best  advantage ;  and  on  Lake  Malar  favourable  sites  are 
many.  Though  Stockholm  is  in  about  the  same  latitude  as 
Northern  Kamschatka  and  the  Alaskan  peninsula,  the 
climate  for  great  part  of  the  year  is  delightful,  and  the 
mortality  statistics  show  that  in  the  matter  of  healthiness 
it  takes  a  high  place  amongst  cities. 

There  is  much  in  Sweden  to  make  it  attractive  besides  its 
scenery  and  climate,  about  the  latter  of  which  we  shall 
have  a  few  words  to  say  farther  on.  Its  history  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  interesting.  For  three  generations  the  small 
Swedish  nation  played  an  astonishingly  prominent  part  in 
the  world,  and  Sweden  for  a  time  was  justly  looked  upon 
as  a  Great  Power.  Why  it  became,  and  why  it  ceased  to 
be,  one  have  not  been  adequately  explained,  though  it  is 
probable  that  an  explanation  can  be  found  without  much 
difficulty.  If  its  external  history  was  impressive,  its  internal 
history  has  been  illustrated  by  episodes  of  an  interest  equal 
to  that  of  the  most  captivating  romances.  Gustavus  Vasa, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Charles  XII.  were  singularly  dra¬ 
matic  figures,  and  Gustavus  III.  was  hardly  less  so.  The 
constitutional  history  of  Sweden  has  in  several  points  a 
fascinating  resemblance  to  our  own.  The  annals  of  a 
kingdom  in  which  great  families  struggled  for  predominance 
and  aimed  occasionally  at  supreme  power  naturally  supply 
materials  for  many  a  romantic  situation.  The  condition 
of  the  country  generally,  and  the  standard  maintained  by  it 
in  the  intellectual  and  in  the  material  domain,  are  well 
worth  our  attention.  The  commercial  developement,  if 
looked  at  carefully,  will  be  found  to  justify  admiration  or 
surprise  quite  as  great  as  that  which  we  are  fond  of 
expressing  when  the  progress  of  larger  countries  is  discovered 
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The  Swedish  Government  has — very  judiciously,  in  our 
opinion — removed  every  excuse  for  our  ignorance  of  the 
present  condition  and  recent  advance  of  the  kingdom  and 
its  people.  It  has  lately  published  an  English  edition  of 
the  handbook  of  statistics  prepared  for  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1900.  This  goodly  volume,  the  title  of  which  heads  the 
present  article,  gives  us  a  fairly  full  account  of  everything 
that  we  can  reasonably  wish  to  know  about  the  people  of 
Sweden  and  their  country.  It  is  chai’acteristic  of  the 
patriotic  temper  of  the  Swedes  that,  when  the  sum  voted  by 
the  Riksdag  for  the  publication  of  the  work  in  French, 
Swedish,  and  English  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  a  private 
person,  Mr.  K.  A.  Wallenberg,  of  Stockholm,  came  forward 
and  made  up  the  deficiency.  The  munificent  support 
accorded  to  public  objects  by  individual  subjects  of  King 
Oscar,  and  the  readiness  with  which  taxpayers  and  rate¬ 
payers  contribute  to  State  and  municipal  institutions,  are 
made  evident  to  every  visitor  by  a  number  of  stately 
buildings. 

The  volume,  which  is  edited  by  Mr.  Gustav  Sundbiirg,  of 
the  Royal  Bureau  of  Statistics,  assisted  by  many  col¬ 
laborators  with  special  qualifications  for  dealing  with  the 
different  sections,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  part 
has  many  subdivisions.  It  is  written  in  generally  excellent 
English.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  a  modern  eye  may 
detect  quaint  forms  of  expression,  apparently  due  to  the 
influence  of  models  now  looked  upon  as  old-fashioned  or  to 
a  close  translation  of  Swedish  phrases.  The  smoothness 
of  the  diction  in  this  edition  is  a  pleasant  proof  of  the 
general  similarity  of  the  English  and  the  Swedish  idiom 
and  of  the  near  relationship  between  the  two  tongues. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  contains  an  account  of  the 
country  and  its  people,  with  a  summary  of  its  history ;  a 
description  of  the  constitution  and  the  system  of  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  disquisitions  on  the  educational  methods  in  use, 
the  state  of  literature,  art  and  science ;  and  also  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  facilities  for  touring  and  sport.  The  second  part 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  occupations  of  the 
people,  and  deals  very  fully  with  their  several  industries  and 
the  commercial  conditions  in  the  kingdom. 

A  glance  at  an  orographical  map  of  the  great  Scandi¬ 
navian  peninsula  enables  us  to  see  the  difference  in  the 
superficial  aspect  of  the  two  countries  composing  it.  It  also 
offers  an  explanation  of  the  distribution  of  population  in 
Sweden  and  much  of  its  history.  Historical  Sweden,  the 
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old  Svea-land  and  Gota-land  of  the  legendary  period  which 
combined  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Folkungas  and  the 
Vasas,  extended  in  effect  but  little  to  the  north  of  Uppsala ; 
and  the  district  generally,  including,  as  it  does,  the  great 
Lakes  Vener  and  Vetter,  may  be  described  as  low.  The 
loftiest  point  of  the  so-called  ‘  SmSland  Highlands,’  Tomta- 
backen,  is  only  1,216  feet  above  sea-level.  The  geology  of 
Sweden  is  discussed  with  some  fulness  in  the  special  section 
of  the  work  under  notice.  Therein  we  are  informed  that 

‘  Sweden,  geologically  view'ed,  is  a  very  old  country.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  its  rocks  were  formed  during  early  geological  times — 
the  so-called  Primitive  or  Archtcan  age — and  during  the  next  or  Pre- 
cambrian,  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  organic  life.  Furthermore,  at 
most,  the  whole  of  the  area  now  called  Sweden  has  been  raised  above 
the  sea  during  the  immeasurably  long  ages  which  have  pa.ssed  away 
since  the  Silurian  strata  were  deposited.  ...  Its  continental  character 
during  the  above-named  long  ages  Sweden  had  in  common  with 
Norway,  Finland,  and  adjoining  parts  of  Russia.  Within  these  lands 
the  rocks  are  almost  entirely  of  Archaean  or  Precambrian  age,  while 
in  most  other  European  countries  young  formations,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  metres  in  thickness,  prove  them  to  have  been  submerged 
during  the  larger  part  ol  the  time  when  Sweden  was  dry  land.’  * 

With  regard  to  the  vegetation  the  country  may  be 
divided  into  several  regions.  There  are  the  Alpine  region, 
principally  characterised  by  the  absence  of  trees  and  occupy¬ 
ing  the  highest  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the  north-west. 
Dwarf  willows  and  other  shrubs  abound  in  certain  places, 
and  when  the  snow  melts  in  summer  the  Alpine  heaths  are 
found.  The  Birch  region,  characterised  by  woods  of  common 
birch  interspersed  with  occasional  aspen  and  mountain-ash 
trees,  forms  an  irregular  belt  below  the  Alpine.  The  Fir- 
wood  region  occupies  the  north  of  Sweden  below  and  south 
of  the  Birch.  Then  comes  the  Oak  region.  The  Beech 
region  embraces  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  The 
flora  of  Sweden  consists  of  about  1,600  species  of  wild 
flowering  plants.  Of  these  about  1,050  are  found  in  the 
area  of  the  former  province  of  SkSne.  It  is  interesting  to 
connect  with  the  above  the  distribution  of  agricultural 
products.  As  regards  cereal  cultivation  Sweden  may  be 
said  to  be  divided  into  three  regions.  Barley  is  the  pre¬ 
dominant  crop  in  the  northern  part.  ‘  Central  and  southern 
‘  Sweden  are  divided  into  an  eastern  half  with  a  large  culti- 
‘  vation  of  rye,  and  a  western  half  with  a  still  greater  culti- 
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‘  vation  of  oats.’  The  department  of  Malmdhus,  in  the 
extreme  south,  has  nearly  double  the  wheat  acreage  of  any 
other  section. 

Like  its  flora,  so  the  fauna  of  Sweden  entered  the 
country  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  We  are  told  that, 
‘  on  account  of  climatic  conditions  and  the  still  extensive 
‘  forests,  a  number  of  forms  have  been  able  to  survive  here 
‘  which  have  long  since  disappeared  from  Southern  and 
‘  Central  Europe.’  A  feature  of  the  Swedish  fauna  is  the 
‘  white  winter  dress  of  certain  birds  and  mammals.’  In 
some  cases,  as  in  those  of  the  hare  and  the  ptarmigan,  this 
is  protective,  as  it  helps  concealment  from  enemies;  in 
others,  on  the  contrary,  it  facilitates  the  stealthy  attacks  of 
predatory  animals  on  their  prey.  The  common  bear  and  the 
common  wolf  are  often  met  with  on  the  mountains.  The 
elk  is  found  as  far  south  as  the  old  province  of  SmSland. 
Amongst  the  birds  the  capercailzie,  the  ptarmigan,  and  the 
grouse  in  several  varieties  may  be  mentioned.  ‘  The  fauna 
‘  of  Sweden  is  marked  by  its  poverty  in  reptiles  and  batra- 
‘  chians.’  The  rivers  and  lakes  of  Sweden  are  rich  in  fish, 
of  which  the  greater  number  are  edible.  There  are  forty 
salmon  rivers  with  a  length  of  3,700  kilometres  (2,300 
miles)  accessible  for  the  salmon. 

A  visitor  to  Sweden  will  soon  infer,  from  the  robust 
appearance  of  the  people  of  all  classes,  that  the  climate 
generally  is  a  healthy  one.  ‘  Scandinavia  enjoys  a  most 
‘  favourable  climate,  considering  its  northerly  situation.  The 
‘  principal  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  warm  seas, 
‘  tempered  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  wash  the  coasts  of 
‘  Norway.’  The  length  of  Sweden  from  north  to  south  is 
equal  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  distance  from  the  North 
Pole  to  the  equator.  This  is  suflicient  to  produce  consider¬ 
able  climatic  differences.  The  annual  average  temperature 
of  the  northernmost  part  is  somewhat  below  the  freezing- 
point  (32°  F.) ;  whilst  on  the  southern  and  south-western 
coasts  it  is  45°  F.  or  a  little  higher.  The  summer,  however, 
in  the  north  is  not  much  inferior,  in  the  matter  of  heat,  to 
that  of  Southern  England  ;  and  if  the  Swedish  summer 
season  is  short  the  days  in  it  are  long,  giving  an  aggregate 
of  many  hours’  sunshine.  ‘  At  Karesuando  the  sun  remains 
‘  above  the  horizon  during  fifty -three  successive  days,  from 
*  May  26  to  July  18.’  The  twilight  in  the  north  adds 
several  hours  to  the  length  of  the  summer  day.  ‘  In  fact 
‘  there  is  uninterrupted  day  as  far  south  as  Hernosand 
‘  from  Juue  16  to  June  27.’  A  knowledge  of  these  facts 
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will  enable  us  to  understand  why  it  is  possible  to  carry  on 
agriculture  successfully  even  north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  It 
is  claimed  for  Sweden  that  it  has  ‘  a  relatively  hot  summer 
‘  and  a  not  very  cold  winter.’  In  the  southern  half  of  the 
kingdom,  at  all  events,  and  especially  in  the  capital  and 
the  larger  cities,  the  winter  is  the  festive  season.  In  winters 
of  exceptional  severity  the  waters  off  the  western  and 
southern  coasts  are  covered  with  ice.  This,  however,  does 
not  stop  navigation  there  except  ‘  once  or  twice  in  a  century.’ 
On  the  Baltic  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  navigation  can  go 
on,  after  the  cold  returns,  only  during  mild  winters. 

Few,  if  any,  parts  of  the  work  which  we  are  noticing  will 
be  found  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  those  treating 
of  the  Swedish  people  and  their  history.  Scandinavian 
archaeologists  have  achieved  well-deserved  renown  for  their 
inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  their  group  of  countries, 
and  probably  it  is  they  who  have  set  the  fashion  of  begin¬ 
ning  the  history  of  a  nation  with  a  discussion  of  its  condition 
in  the  earliest  times. 

‘  The  nation  which  at  the  present  day  inhabits  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden  is  considered  to  have  had  its  dwelling-place  there  for  an 
unbroken  period  of  at  least  six  thousand  years — a  longer  period  than 
any  other  European  nation  can  look  back  upon  within  its  present 
boundaries,  with  the  exception  of  the  kindred  race  in  Denmark. 
There  are  traces  of  an  earlier  population  than  the  present,  one  dating 
back  perhaps  ten  thousand  years  ago ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  whether  those  tribes  of  hunters  and  fishers  belonged  to  the 
present  race  or  to  another.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Stone  Age  at 
least,  Sweden  has  been  uninterruptedly  inhabited  by  its  present  race 
of  Swedes  belonging  to  the  Germanic  branch  of  the  great  Aryan 
family.’  * 

The  Swedish  people,  it  is  estimated,  number  at  present 
about  seven  millions,  of  whom  about  5^  millions  live  in 
Sweden ;  1^  million  in  America ;  370,000  in  Finland ;  and 
about  100,000  in  other  European  countries.  About  20,000 
Finns  and  7,000  Lapps  are  to  be  found  in  Sweden.  The 
Swedish  people  claims  to  be,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  is,  ‘  the  purest  remainder  now  extant  of  the  old  Teutonic 
‘  race.’  f  The  Swedes  are  tall.  The  average  height  of  the 


•  P.  68. 

t  P.  134.  The  different  views  on  the  appearance  of  the  Germanic 
race  in  Sweden  are  summarised  by  Emil  Hildebrand  in  §  2  of  the 
First  Book  of  his  ‘  Svenska  Statsfortattningens  historiska  Utveckling,’ 
Stockholm,  1896. 
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men  between  30  and  35  is  1’70  metres  (5  feet  7  inches). 
They  have,  as  a  rule,  light  hair,  broad  and  lofty  foreheads, 
and  blue  or  gray  eyes.  They  are  dolichocephalic  and  ortho- 
gnathous.  The  exceptions  are  not  numerous.  Only  13  per 
cent,  are  brachycephalic ;  and  less  than  25  per  cent,  are 
not  strictly  blondes. 

In  the  Iron  Age,  which  followed  the  Bronze  Age,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  had  its  beginning  about  500  years  b.c., 
the  population  of  Sweden  was  grouped  in  Svealand,  prin¬ 
cipally  round  the  Miilar  Lake,  and  in  the  district  known  as 
Gotaland  farther  south.  It  was  divided  into  different 
communities  or  tribes,  governed  or  at  least  headed  by  chiefs 
known  as  *  small  kings.’  How  these  separate  tribes  gradu¬ 
ally  combined  into  large  groups— those  of  Svealand,  who 
acknowledged  the  Uppsala  King,  and  those  of  Gotaland, 
also  acknowledging  a  single  chief — has  not  been  recorded. 
A  knowledge  of  the  process  of  nation-making  as  exhibited 
amongst  races  at  an  analogous  stage  of  development — for 
instance,  the  Samoans,  Tongans,  and  Fijians  of  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century — enables  us  to  form  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  what  went  on  in  Sweden  in  the  remote  ages 
referred  to.  We  may  feel  sure  that  in  similar  ways  the 
consolidation  of  the  Swedish  nation  was  brought  about,  and 
the  acts  by  which  Ingjald  gained  possession  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries’  ‘  kingdoms,’  about  700  a.d.,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  actual  kingdom  of  Sweden,  closely  resembled 
those  in  the  Polynesian  communities  just  mentioned.  It  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  fact,  the  normal  course  of  dev.doperaent  from  the 
tribal  stage  to  that  of  nationality;  and  Hgjald  may  be  taken 
as  playing  a  part  similar  to  that  of  Egbert  in  England  a 
century  later. 

The  misty  and  almost  legendary  Ynglinga  dynasty  reigned 
in  Sweden  throughout  a  period  in  which  the  Scandinavian 
peoples  took  an  active  part  in  the  making  of  European 
history.  The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  covers  the  era  of  the 
Vikings.  The  Danes  and  Norsemen  made  expeditions, 
which  had  lasting  effects,  to  the  British  Isles,  to  the  coast 
of  Western  Continental  Europe,  and  even  to  Mediterranean 
countries.  The  Swedish  Vikings  crossed  the  Baltic.  Their 
fellow-countrymen  had  already  formed  settlements  on  the 
shores  of  the  Finnish  Gulf.  One  of  their  leaders,  whom  we 
know  under  the  name  of  Burik,  founded  near  Lake  Ladoga 
a  dominion  which  gradually  obtained  the  name  of  Russia. 
Some  of  them  went  as  far  as  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
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Seas,  and  even  threatened  the  capital  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  Twice  over  these  Varingians,  as  they  were  called, 
extorted  a  ransom  for  sparing  the  city  in  which  for  centuries 
afterwards  many  of  them  served  as  part  of  the  Emperor’s 
guard. 

About  1000  A.D.,  or  a  little  later,  King  Olof  accepted 
baptism  ;  and  Christianity,  which  had  already  been  preached 
at  intervals  in  Sweden  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  land.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  that  the  country 
could  be  regarded  as  efiectually  Christianised ;  and  the  final 
triumph  of  the  religion  is  dated  as  late  as  1248.  The  early 
confederacy  of  small  States  had  become  a  homogeneous 
kingdom.  Another  great  change  had  taken  place,  that 
‘  from  an  ancient  Germanic  peasant  society  to  an  aristo- 
‘  cratic  and  hierarchical  one.’ 

‘  By  degrees  extensive  changes  took  place  in  the  life  of  the  people. 
A  class  of  land-owning  nobles  gradually  emerged,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  out  of  the  old  peasant  aristocracy,  and  it  gained  greater 
power  in  opposition  to  the  peasjints  who  had  of  old  formed  the  flower 
of  the  people  and  had  had  a  decisive  voice  at  the  Thing  meetings. 
Above  them  all  rose  the  Folkunga  line,  a  gifted  but  turbulent  family 
in  Ostergbtland  which  soon  gained  the  highest  dignities  of  the  State, 
and  made  and  unmade  kings.’  * 

In  this  statement  we  may  find  the  key  to  much  of  the 
later  history  of  the  country — the  strength  of  the  aristocratic 
element  in  Swedish  society  and  the  successive  predominance 
of  great  families.  The  want  of  cordiality  in  the  relations 
between  Norway  and  Sweden — which  the  friends  of  both 
countries  will  be  glad  to  know  is  being  ameliorated — was  no 
doubt  largely  due  to  the  essential  social  differences  between 
the  two  peoples.  Whilst  Swedish  society  had  long  been 
pressed  into  an  aristocratic  mould,  the  Norwegian  was 
practically  democratic  f — notwithstanding  the  absolutist  form 
of  the  Danish  Government,  which  ruled  or  was  supposed 
to  rule  Norway.  The  fact  is  that  the  Norwegians  were  left 
much  to  themselves ;  and,  as  long  as  their  officials  were 
natives  of  the  country  and  in  sympathy,  as  was  generally 
the  case,  with  the  local  feeling,  they  lived  in  contented 

*  P.  71. 

t  ‘  Le  roi  6tait  hors  du  l«iys,  d’ou  il  resulta  que  la  defense 
militaire  fut  negligee,  en  meme  temps  que  les  grandcs  families 
s’^teignirent  ou  finirent  par  se  fondre  dans  la  classe  des  paysans.’ — 
‘  La  Norvege,  ouvrage  officiel,’  Christiania,  1900. 
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disregard  of  the  formal  constitution  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  In  Sweden  the  influence  of  the  nobles  as  a  class,  and 
the  predominance  of  some  particular  house,  explain  the 
frequency  with  which  attempts  at  the  union  of  Scandinavia 
were  wrecked.  Powerful  as  it  might  be  in  Sweden  itself, 
the  predominant  family  or  group  of  families  could  not  hope 
for  the  same  influence  in  the  other  countries ;  and  the 
nobles  generally  must  have  felt  that  an  adroit  sovereign  of 
a  united  Scandinavia  would  be  able  to  bring  into  play 
against  them  the  resources  derived  from  his  other  kingdoms. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Folkunga 
family  ascended  the  Swedish  throne  in  the  person  of  Val- 
demar,  son  of  the  celebrated  Birger  Jarl.  The  Folkungas 
reigned  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  most  celebrated 
personage  in  Sweden  during  the  period  was  St.  Bridget, 

‘  the  first  Swede,  either  man  or  woman,  since  the  days  of 
‘  the  Viking  expeditions,  to  become  a  figure  of  international 
‘  importance.’  The  Kalmar  Union,  counting  formal  dates, 
lasted  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter.  The  conduct 
of  Eric  of  Pomerania  and  his  Danish  bailiffs  caused  great 
discontent  in  Sweden,  culminating  finally  in  a  great  popular 
rising  under  the  celebrated  Engelbrekt,  which  ended  with 
the  deposition  of  Eric.  It  was  in  the  Engelbrekt  insurrec¬ 
tion,  we  are  told,  ‘  that  the  national  consciousness  of  Sweden 
‘  was  brought  to  life ;  .  .  .  and  a  united  self-conscious 
‘  Swedish  nation  appears  for  the  first  time  upon  the  stage 
‘  of  history.’  The  rising  led  to  an  event  of  cardinal 
importance  in  Swedish  constitutional  history.  At  a  great 
assembly  at  Arboga,  in  1435,  in  addition  to  the  state- 
councillors  and  others  of  the  noble  classes,  there  were  present 
representatives  of  the  towns  and  of  the  lower  peasantry. 

There  exists,  indeed,  an  important  document,  a  summons 
to  a  general  assembly  for  the  year  1359,  at  which  peasantry 
and  townsmen,  as  well  as  other  classes,  were  to  be  repre¬ 
sented.  The  meeting  did  not  take  place,  and  ‘  it  is  even 
*  possible  that  the  summons  was  never  issued.’  *  The  inten¬ 
tion,  nevertheless,  was  significant.  It  was  during  the 
tribulations  of  the  Union  period  that  the  necessity  of 
co-operation  by  all  classes  made  itself  felt,  and  the  effect  on 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  nation  was  great  and  long- 
lasting.  In  many  respects  the  early  course  of  developemeut 
taken  by  the  legislative  institutions  bears  an  interesting 

*  Emil  Hildebrand,  ‘  Svenska  Statsfdrfattningens  historiska  Utveck- 
ling,’  p.  180. 
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resemblance  to  that  taken  by  similar  institutions  in 
England.* 

The  latter  part  of  the  Kalmar  Union  period  was  a  time  of 
almost  unbroken  strife  between  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The 
influence  of  certain  great  houses,  cultivating  as  they  did  the 
popular  favour  in  order  to  secure  popular  support,  again 
showed  itself ;  and  three  rulers,  bearing  the  title  of  ‘  Pro- 
‘  tector  of  the  Realm,’  issued  from  the  two  Sture  families. 
This  added  greatly  to  the  power  of  the  nobility  as  a  class. 
The  ghastly  tragedy  known  as  the  ‘  Massacre  of  Stockholm  ’  f 
aroused  throughout  Sweden  violent  hostility  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  union  with  Denmark.  There  was  a  general 
rising,  at  the  head  of  which  Gustavus  Vasa  placed  himself. 
He  became  king  as  Gustavus  I.,  and  in  1523  the  Kalmar 
Union  was  dissolved  for  ever. 

Legends  have  accumulated  about  the  early  history  of 
Gustavus  Vasa,  as  they  have  about  that  of  many  another 
illustrious  personage  ;  but  there  are  enough  authentic  tales 
concerning  him  to  prove  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  He 
certainly  had  the  qualities  necessary  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Though  even  in  his  lifetime  a  popular 
hero,  he  could  be  firm  and  indeed  harsh  when  opposition 
had  to  be  suppressed  and  enemies  intimidated.  He  made 
the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family.  ‘  The  line  of  the  Vasas 
‘  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  illustrious  families  known  to 
‘  history,  and  Gustavus  Vasa  is  one  of  the  foremost  figures 
‘  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  world.’  We  shall  not  consider 
this  estimate  exaggerated  when  we  remember  that  besides 
the  first  Gustavus  the  family  produced  in  the  direct  line 
such  sovereigns  as  Charles  IX.  and  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Swedish  historians  count  the  accession  of  the  Vasas  as  the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  Sweden’s  Re-birth.  For  the  first 
time  the  country  assumed  a  position  as  a  distinguished 


*  As  an  illustration  we  may  quote  a  passage  from  Bishop  Stubbs 
Constitut.  Hist.’  i.  p.  611),  and  one  from  Emil  Hildebrand  (p.  113). 
Speaking  of  the  early  National  Council,  the  Bishop  says,  ‘  The  name 
given  these  sessions  of  Council  was  often  expressed  by  the  Latin 
colloquium,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  name  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  is  used  as  early  as  1175  by  Jordan  Fantosme,  may  have 
been  in  common  use.’  Mr.  Hildebrand  says,  ‘  The  State  Council, 
which  title  was  common  during  the  years  of  a  minority,  assembled 
under  much  the  same  regulation  as  the  meeting  which  was  usually 
called  parlamentum  or  concilium  generale  Suede  (ad  habendum  pro 
negotiis  regni  colloquium  congregati,  1324).’ 
t  ‘  Stockholms  blod-bad,’  November  8,  1520. 
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member  of  the  European  political  system.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Reformers  had  been  introduced  into  Sweden  in  1519. 
Gustavus  Vasa  adhered  to  the  Reformation,  ‘  making  use  of 
‘  it  as  the  most  powerful  agent  in  his  scheme  of  national 
‘  reorganisation.’  The  final  victory  of  the  reformed  faith  is 
dated  in  1593,  when  the  clergy  and  people  of  Sweden  united 
to  uphold  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Sweden 
resumed  her  efforts  to  obtain  territory  in  continental 
Europe.  It  is  claimed  for  her  that  she  had  to  engage  in 
the  undertaking  in  self-defence.  In  any  case  it  was  an 
introduction  to  her  period  of  political  greatness.  Then 
ensued  a  ‘  protracted  conflict  for  the  mastery  of  the  Baltic 
‘  which  carried  Sweden  to  the  height  of  its  power  and  to 
‘  the  brink  of  destruction.  The  mastery  of  the  Baltic  was  a 
‘  necessity  for  Sweden  at  a  time  when  ways  more  frequently 
‘  led  across  the  sea  than  over  land.’  It  is  here  that  we  may 
look  for  the  explanation,  already  alluded  to,  of  Sweden’s 
appearance  as  a  Great  Power,  and  the  subsequent  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  character.  The  country  throughout  the 
particular  period  in  question  was  for  all  practical  purposes 
as  much  an  island  as  though  it  were  surrounded  by  the  sea. 
As  long  as  Sweden  retained  her  position  as  the  leading 
Baltic  naval  state  it  was  possible  to  preserve  the  character 
of  a  Great  Power.  As  soon  as  the  naval  pre-eminence 
vanished,  claims  based  upon  it  had  necessarily  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  No  more  convincing  illustration  of  that  with  which 
Captain  Mahan  has  made  us  familiar — viz.  the  influence  of 
sea-power  on  history — can  be  found  than  in  the  annals  of 
Sweden.  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  worthy  of 
being  followed  up. 

Swedish  affairs  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  directed 
by  an  extraordinary  succession  of  great  men — Charles  IX., 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Axel  Oxeustierna  as  head  of  the  regency 
in  Christina’s  minority;  and,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
direct  line  of  the  Vasas,  Charles  Gustavus  and  Charles  XL 
Capable  as  many  of  its  members  wei’e,  the  Palatinate  flunily 
which  succeeded  the  Vasas  did  not  fully  comprehend  the 
practically  insuhar  character  of  the  realm  which  it  had  come 
to  reign  over,  and  did  not  correctly  appreciate  the  influence 
of  sea-power.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Charles  XI. 
paid  much  attention  to  his  navy,  but  too  late.  At  the  end 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  in  1648,  Sweden  was  mistress  of 
the  mouths  of  all  the  German  rivers,  and  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  In  1658  the  power  of  Sweden 
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had  reached  its  highest  point.  In  the  war  of  1675-9  the 
Swedish  navy  could  hardly  hold  its  own  against  that  of 
Denmark. 

The  crash  which  was  sure  to  come  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  XII.,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  commander  of  an 
army  predominated  over  that  of  the  sovereign  of  a  naval 
State.  The  affection  in  which  the  memory  of  Charles  XII. 
is  still  held  in  Sweden  is  proof  of  the  fascination  of  his 
extraordinary  career.  Yet  we  may  apply  to  him  the  words 
which  Mahan,  speaking  of  the  French  king’s  indifference  to 
the  creation  of  ‘  a  strong  sea-power,’  uses  of  Louis  XIV. 

‘  In  the  pride  of  his  strength,  conscious  of  absolute  control 
‘  in  his  kingdom,  Louis  cast  away  this  strong  reinforcement 
‘  to  his  power,  and  proceeded  to  rouse  Europe  against  him 
‘  by  repeated  aggressions.’  *  Charles’  ‘  aggressions  ’  may 
have  been  but  anticipations  of  the  needs  of  self-defence :  but 
the  lesson  is  the  same. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Sweden  found  herself  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  well  as  the  strong  personality  of  the 
kings  of  that  age,  imparted  to  the  constitution  a  distinctly 
monarchical  tone.  Though  absolutism  was  virtually  intro¬ 
duced  about  1680,  the  legislature  was  not  abolished.  The 
king  generally  governed  without  it.  It  was  never  once 
called  together  by  Charles  XII.  This  can  hardly  fail  to 
remind  us  of  the  history  of  our  own  Charles  I.,  who  pro¬ 
claimed  that  he  ‘  should  account  it  presumption  for  any  to 
‘  prescribe  a  time  to  him  for  parliament,  the  calling,  continu- 
‘  ing,  or  dissolving  of  which  was  always  in  his  power  ’ ;  f  and 
of  whom  we  read  that  ‘  all  mention  of  calling  a  parliament 
‘  grated  on  his  ear.’ 

The  absolutist  revolution  in  Sweden  in  the  seventeenth 
century  almost  deserves  to  be  called  a  popular  movement.  It 
was  directed  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  nobles, 
whose  wealth  latterly  had  been  greatly  augmented,  in  no 
small  degree  by  lavish  grants  of  crown  lands.  The  number 
of  times  that  minors  ascended  the  Swedish  throne  is  extra¬ 
ordinary.  In  an  early  period  Olaf-Skotkonung  was  a  minor. 
Birger  Jarl’s  son  Waldemar  was  one  also.  The  successor  of 
Magnus  LadulRs  was  nine  years  old :  and  the  next  king 
succeeded  at  the  age  of  three.  The  great  Gustavus  Adolphus 
himself  became  king  at  seventeen.  Christina  inherited  the 
crown  when  she  was  six;  Charles  XL  when  he  was  four; 
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and  Charles  XII.  when  he  was  fifteen.  This  must  have 
facilitated  the  acquisition  of  increased  power  by  the  nobility, 
or  at  least  by  the  greater  houses.  The  three  non-noble 
(of raise)  estates — the  Clergy,  the  Burgesses,  and  the  Peasan¬ 
try — resented  the  predominance  of  the  nobles  whose  repre¬ 
sentatives  formed  the  ‘  House  of  Knights,’  one  of  the  estates. 
The  king,  relying  on  the  support  of  the  three  estates  first 
mentioned,  forced  through  the  Riksdag  the  Act  of  ‘  Reduc- 
‘  tion,’  that  is  resumption  of  grants  from  the  royal  domain. 
The  victory  of  the  lower  estates  ended  by  placing  ‘  in  the 
‘  king’s  hands  absolute  power.’ 

After  the  death  of  Charles  XII.,  the  Riksdag  not  only 
reappeared  but  also  became  the  governing  authority,  which 
it  continued  to  be  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The 
spectacle  presented  by  Sweden  during  this  period — that  of 
the  contests  between  the  Hats  and  Caps — was  not  such  as 
to  convince  observers  of  the  merits  of  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  re-establishment  of  monarchical  authority  by 
the  coup  d’etat  of  Gustavus  III.  in  1772  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  real  reform.  In  1789  the  king  went  a  step 
farther  and  made  the  form  of  government  still  more  absolute. 
The  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  nobles  caused  by  this  led  to 
the  murder  of  the  king ;  but  there  could  not  have  been  any 
very  general  disapproval,  for  the  new  system  continued  until 
1809,  and  might  have  continued  longer  had  the  new  sovereign, 
Gustavus  IV.,  been  a  man  of  capacity. 

The  unusual  step  taken  by  the  Swedes  of  electing  in  1810 
a  French  marshal  as  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  has  had 
the  happiest  results.  The  country  has  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
peace  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  remarkable  gifts 
and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  members  of  the  new  royal  family 
have  won  them  the  admiration  and  affection  of  their  subjects 
and  the  respect  of  foreigners.  With  the  exception  of  the 
great  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Riksdag  made  in 
1866,  viz.  its  division  into  two  houses  instead  of  into  four, 
the  constitution  remains  nearly  as  it  was  settled  by  a  group 
of  laws  enacted  in  1809  and  1810.  The  crown  is  hereditary 
in  the  male  line  of  the  Pontecorvo  branch  of  the  Berna¬ 
dette  family.  The  powers  of  the  Riksdag  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  other  central  legislatures,  but  there  are 
some  curious  differences.  ‘  The  king  has  o)ie  sphere  of  legis- 
‘  lation  as  his  own — the  so-called  “  Administrative  and  Eco- 
‘  “nomic  Legislation” — embracing  not  merely  instructions 
‘  or  regulations  for  public  ofiSces  and  institutions,  but  also 
‘  laws  referring  to  the  public  economy  and  industries.’ 
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Concerning  these  ‘  the  Riksdag  can  only  address  its  desires 
‘  to  the  king.’ 

In  Sweden  the  king  not  only  reigns,  he  also  governs  a 
good  deal  more  than  most  constitutional  sovereigns.  The 
king  is  present  at  Cabinet  Councils.  The  Cabinet  Coun¬ 
cillors  {Anglice,  ‘Ministers’)  are  appointed  and  dismissed 
by  the  king,  but  are  responsible  to  the  Riksdag.  ‘The 
‘  Cabinet  Councillors,  as  a  rule,  are  not  permitted  to  come 
‘  to  a  decision  themselves,  and  even  most  insignificant 
‘  matters  are  brought  under  the  king’s  immediate  notice.’ 
Thotigh  in  practice  his  functions  are  delegated  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  the  King  of  Sweden  is  still,  as  in  very 
ancient  times,  the  supreme  judge.  If  he  is  present  when  a 
case  is  being  tried  he  has  two  ordinary  votes  and  a  casting 
vote  in  addition. 

The  old  Riksdag,  consisting — at  any  rate  since  1617 — 
of  four  houses — nobles  (‘  knights  ’),  clergy,  burgesses,  and 
peasantry — was,  as  already  mentioned,  replaced  in  1866  by 
one  of  two  houses.  The  members  of  the  First  Chamber  are 
elected  for  nine  years  by  provincial  and  municipal  councils. 
There  are  230  members  of  the  Second  Chamber — 150  from 
country  districts  and  80  from  towns — elected  for  three  years. 
The  manner  of  election,  direct  or  indirect,  is  decided  in  each 
constituency  separately.  In  1903  there  were  only  fifteen  con¬ 
stituencies  in  which  the  indirect  method  prevails.  According 
to  the  proposal  just  laid  before  the  Riksdag  (in  1904),  the 
number  of  voters  was  to  be  increased  from  380,000  to  about 
950,000.  The  Speaker  and  Vice-Speaker  of  each  house  are 
appointed  by  the  Government.  The  Government  may  dissolve 
one  house  or  both. 

The  wars  carried  on  by  Sweden  against  Russia  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
had  as  a  practical  result  the  total  loss  of  Finland  by  the 
former  country.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  pre¬ 
dominance  it  was  decided  that  Norway  should  be  separated 
from  Denmark  and  united  with  Sweden.  The  Norwegians 
resented  this  transfer  of  their  country  from  one  sovereign 
to  another  without  their  being  consulted,  and  even  began 
to  resist  it  in  arms.  The  war,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  did 
not  last  many  days.  It  was  ended  by  the  Convention  of 
Moss  in  1814.  Taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  status 
of  their  country,  the  Norwegians  had  formulated  a  constitu¬ 
tion  which  established  parliamentary  institutions  of  a  highly 
democratic  type.  By  the  Act  of  Union  it  was  settled  that 
Norway  should  be  a  free,  autonomous,  indivisible,  and 
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inalienable  kingdom  united  with  Sweden  under  the  same 
king.  The  Union,  therefore,  is  merely  dynastic.  Owing 
partly  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Union  was  brought  about 
without  the  consent  of  the  Norwegians,  partly  to  the 
difference  in  social  organisation  of  the  two  peoples,  the 
arrangement  has  not  been  altogether  a  comfortable  one. 
The  friends  of  both  must  regret  any  occurrence  of  friction 
between  two  nations  belonging  to  the  same  race,  speaking 
nearly  the  same  language,  and  having  the  same  religion. 
The  Norwegians  naturally  feared  that  they  might  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  in  connexion  with  the  much  greater  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  predominant  partner.  The  Swedes  have  been 
irritated  by  the  excessive  readiness  of  the  Norwegians  to 
take  offence  and  by  what  seems  to  them  their  unreasonable 
pettishness.  Of  late  greater  cordiality  promises  to  prevail. 
The  Norwegians  have  at  least  one  practical  and  well-founded 
grievance — the  protectionist  legislation  of  Sweden  : 

‘  We  had  formerly  rather  important  exports  of  textile  fabrics, 
principally  to  Sweden ;  but  in  August  1897,  the  exemption  from 
customs  dues  which  had  been  long  established  between  the  two 
countries  for  their  respective  products  having  been  abolished  these 
exports  have  almost  entirely  ceased.  At  the  same  time,  the  exports 
to  us  from  Sweden  have  fallen  from  about  474,000/.  in  1896  to 
50,000/.  in  1898.’* 

Probably  a  small  group  of  Swedish  manufacturers  has 
profited  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  by 
this  legislation,  but  the  commerce  of  Sweden  generally 
seems  to  have  suffered.  At  p.  928  of  the  work  on  Sweden 
which  we  are  noticing  there  is  an  amusing  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done  with  statistics.  A  table  is  given  on  that 
page  showing  for  a  series  of  years  Sweden’s  exports  to 
Norway  in  Swedish  and  in  Norwegian  figures.  We  may 
begin  with  1897,  the  year  in  which  the  treaty  was 


annulled : 

Swedish  Figures. 

Norwegian  Figures 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

1897 

20,639,433 

42,277,800 

1898 

5,549,007 

23,618,100 

1899 

6,451,052 

7,186,593 

25,567,500 

1900 

27,163,.500 

1901 

6,652,931 

24,028,500 

1902 

... 

24,336,000 

24,343,000 

La  Norv/ige,  p.  442. 
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It  is  not  claimed  that  the  enormous  jump  in  the  Swedish 
figures  of  1902  was  due  to  increased  trade.  It  is  attributed 
to  a  plan  by  which  defects  in  the  Swedish  statistics  were 
‘  remedied.*  It  is  said  that  Sweden’s  export  to  Norway 
‘  has  not  by  any  means  decreased  as  greatly  as  might  be 
‘  supposed,’  a  decrease  not  being  disputed. 

The  historical  provinces  of  Sweden  are  not  yet  forgotten, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  France  we  still  speak  of  Normandy, 
Brittany,  Provence,  &c.,  so  the  names  SmSland,  SkSue,  &c., 
are  still  in  use.  The  kingdom,  however,  is  officially  divided 
into  twenty-five  administrative  districts,  or  Icins.  We  may, 
perhaps,  translate  liin  by  ‘  department,’  though  Swedes 
often  use  our  word  ‘  county.’  The  representative  assembly 
of  a  Ian  is  called  Landsting.  Every  town  and,  as  a  rule, 
every  country  parish,  constitutes  a  Kommun,  with  an 
assembly  called  in  the  country  Kommvnal-Stamma  and  in 
towns  Allmdn-rddstuga.  Rural  districts  are  divided  for 
administrative  purposes  into  bailiwicks,  which  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  constabulary  districts.  Each  liin  has  a  governor, 
and  the  central  Government  appoints  one  of  the  members 
of  the  local  council  as  its  president.  In  towns  the  municipal 
authority  consists  usually  of  a  mayor  and  ‘  aldermen.’  The 
latter  are  elected  by  the  townspeople,  as  also  are  the  mayors, 
though  in  their  case  the  Government  appoints  to  the  post 
one  of  the  three  candidates  at  the  top  of  the  list.  A  mayor 
in  Sweden  retains  his  salaried  post  for  life  or  till  pensioned. 
The  city  of  Gothenburg  has  two  mayors.  Stockholm  forms 
a  Idn  by  itself,  and  has  a  governor-in- chief  and  a  deputy- 
governor. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  Sweden  has  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to 
Englishmen — the  presence  in  the  lower  courts  of  ‘  twelve 
‘  unsalaried  jurymen.’  This  is  not,  as  in  many  Continental 
countries,  a  modern  innovation  copied  from  the  English 
system.  It  is  of  ancient  date,  and  is  thus  described : 

‘  The  ndmnde-mdn,  of  whom  at  least  seven  must  be  in  attendance, 
are  called  upon  to  assist  the  district  judge  in  deciding  upon  both 
legal  and  practical  questions.  When  a  difference  of  opinion  arises 
the  vote  of  the  judge  is  decisive  unless  all  the  ndmnde-mdn  present 
are  unanimous  on  the  other  side.  The  above  statement,  however,  may 
be  misleading  in  so  far  as  the  reader  will  scarcely  be  likely  to  deduce 
from  it  an  adequate  idea  of  the  real  extent  of  the  influence  accruing 
to  the  ndmnde-mdn,  an  influence  largely  due  to  their  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  concerning  persons  and  affairs  in  their  locality.’  * 
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There  is  at  least  a  certain  historical  interest  in  recalling 
the  observation  of  Bishop  Stubbs  in  his  ‘  Constitutional 
‘  History  of  England  ’  * : 

‘  Many  writers  of  authority  have  maintained  that  the  entire  jury 
system  is  indigenous  in  England,  some  deriving  it  from  Celtic  tradi¬ 
tion,  based  on  the  principles  of  Roman  law  and  adopted  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Normans.  Others  have  regarded  it  as  a  product  of  that 
legal  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  which  Alfred  is  the  mythic 
impersonation ;  or  as  derived  by  that  nation  from  the  customs  of 
primitive  Germany,  or  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Danes.’ 

He  adds,  ‘  One  scholar  maintains  that  it  was  brought  by 
the  Norsemen  from  Scandivania.’  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
in  their  ‘  History  of  English  Law  before  Edward  I.,’  make  a 
remark  which  deserves  to  be  repeated  here.  It  is  this: 
‘  There  seem,  however,  to  be  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
some  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  came  by  a  route  of  their 
own  to  something  that  was  very  like  the  jury.’ 

As  regards  the  lower  courts  of  justice  the  country,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  towns,  is  divided  into  judicial  divisions. 
In  a  town  justice  is  administered,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  Town  Court.  The  members  of  this  tribunal  are  elected 
and  paid  by  the  citizens.  In  Stockholm  they  are  appointed 
by  the  Government,  the  choice  being  restricted  to  a  list  of 
three  elected  candidates.  There  are  three  Courts  of  Appeal : 
one  in  Stockholm,  one  in  Jonkoping,  and  one  in  Kristian- 
stad.  The  highest  tribunal  is  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
with  a  membership  of  eighteen  professional  lawyers.  There 
are  various  special  courts — the  Court  of  Impeachment,  con¬ 
stituted  when  necessary,  the  Audit  Court,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  the  Landed  Property  Courts,  &c. 

The  Swedes  look  back  with  justifiable  pride  on  the 
history  of  their  army.  It  once  occupied  the  leading 
military  position  in  Europe.  Important  changes  were  made 
in  the  Swedish  military  organisation  by  the  law  of  1901. 
The  old  indelningsverlc,  or  military  tenure  system,  was 
abolished.  Liability  to  serve  in  the  army  is  now  universal 
and  neither  exemption,  except  for  incapacity,  nor  substitu¬ 
tion  is  allowed.  The  liability  lasts  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  to  forty.  The  service  is  distributed  over  three  periods — 
eight  years  in  the  first  levy,  four  in  the  second,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  reserve.  The  country  is  divided  into 
twenty-six  regimental  districts,  and  an  infantry  regiment 
usually  corresponds  to  a  district.  The  conscripts  for  the 
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infantry,  fortress  artillery,  and  fortress  engineers  are  bound 
to  serve  for  240  days  in  the  first  year,  150  days  in  the  second, 
and  30  days  in  each  of  the  remaining  years  of  the  first 
levy.  In  other  corps  the  conscripts  serve  281  days  in  the 
first  year,  42  days  in  the  second,  and  the  same  number 
in  the  third.  On  the  peace  footing  the  cadres  amount  to 
some  21,000  men,  and  the  conscripts  to  24,000.  The  total 
number  of  soldiers  and  trained  men  bound  to  serve  in  the 
army  in  time  of  war  is  about  500,000,  of  whom  204,000 
would  be  in  the  reserve. 

Like  the  English,  the  Swedish  navy  has  a  long  history. 
Gustavus  Vasa  is  regarded  as  its  founder ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  obtained  and  kept  for  its  country  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  mastery  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  permitted 
Sweden  to  play  the  part  of  a  Great  Power.  In  1697  it  still 
had  in  its  lists  thirty-five  line-of-battle  ships,  of  which  five 
were  first-rates.  In  the  war  with  Russia  of  1788-90  Sweden 
was  able  to  send  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line,  twelve  large 
frigates,  and  more  than  350  smaller  vessels  against  the 
enemy.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
fleet  was  of  a  respectable  strength.  In  1841  on  the  Karls- 
krona  station  there  were  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  eight 
frigates,  the  number  of  smaller  vessels  on  the  different 
stations  being  considerable.  Steamers  had,  however,  begun 
to  appear  on  the  lists.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  naval  material  has  restricted  the  possession  of  powerful 
fleets  to  the  greater  States,  and  even  on  their  revenues  it  is 
a  heavy  burden.  During  part  of  its  history  Sweden  main¬ 
tained  two  different  navies.  One  was  the  navy  proper  and 
the  other  was  the  skargdrds  fleet,  the  latter  originally 
intended  to  operate  in  the  peculiarly  conditioned  Swedish 
and  Finnish  coast-waters.  This  division  of  the  naval  force 
of  a  country  into  two  parts  was  not  entirely  unknown  else¬ 
where.  For  instance,  the  French  divided  theirs  into  the 
ordinary  fleet  and  the  galleys ;  but  in  no  country  was  the 
division  so  distinct  as  in  Sweden,  where  the  skiirgnrda  fleet 
has  its  separate  history.* 

The  navy  is  now  a  single  body.  Though  its  ships  are  in 
no  case  of  gi’eat  size,  as  measured  by  the  standard  of  the 
present  day,  the  excellence  of  its  crews  and  the  attention 
paid  to  their  training  make  it  still  a  highly  respectable 
force.  There  are  eleven  armoured  ships  of  3,100  to  3,650 


•  ‘  Studier  ofver  Svenska  Skargfirds  Flottans  Historia,’  by  Mankell. 
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tons,  and  many  smaller  vessels  and  torpedo-boats.  There 
are  two  naval  stations,  corresponding  to  the  English  ‘  home 
ports,’  viz.  Karlskrona  and  Stockholm.  The  navy  is 
recruited  partly  by  conscription,  partly  by  voluntary  entry, 
and  partly  by  the  enrolment  of  boys  specially  trained  to 
become  seamen.  Readers  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  and  Mr.  M. 
Oppenheim  will  find  it  interesting  to  compare  the  accounts 
given  by  those  officers  of  the  contribution  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  to  our  early  fleets  with  that  of  the  old  Swedish  institu¬ 
tion  for  naval  defence :  ‘  The  coast  provinces  were  liable  for 
the  equipment  of  ships,  warriors,  and  rowers,  and  with  that 
object  were  subjected  to  a  special  division  into  skepp  (ship)  or 
skeppslmj  (ship-law),  havens,  and  iiror  (embarking-places).’ * 
The  occupiers  of  certain  farms,  it  may  be  added,  were 
required  to  support  the  array  by  payments  in  kind  till  as 
late  as  1901. 

Whilst  in  the  period  from  1870  to  1900  the  population  of 
Sweden  has  increased  by  about  25  per  cent.,  the  national 
revenue  has  been  more  than  tripled.  Including  balances 
brought  over,  in  the  former  year  it  was  50,345,113  kronor 
(about  2,800,000^.),  and  in  1900  it  was  100,635,579  kronor 
(about  9,250,000Z.).  The  proportionate  expenditure  has 
kept  pace  with  this.  In  1900  the  expenditure  an  account  of 
the  army  and  navy  was  rather  more  than  3,000,000/. ;  that 
on  account  of  the  national  debt,  about  475,000/. ;  and  for 
other  departments,  nearly  millions  sterling.  In  1900  the 
national  debt  amounted  to  rather  more  than  18f  millions 
sterling,  and  to  about  3/.  12s.  per  head  of  population.  The 
customs’  revenue,  which  exceeds  3,000,000/.,  is  more  than 
a  third  of  the  whole  revenue.  Since  1903  an  income-tax 
has  been  in  force.  Incomes  of  less  than  1,000  kronor  (about 
55/.)  are  exempt.  For  incomes  between  that  sum  and  6,000 
kronor  (330/.)  certain  deductions  are  allowed.  For  greater 
incomes  the  impost  is  progressive,  a  multiplier  not  exceeding 
four  being  introduced  and  the  tax  being  levied  on  the  result. 
Thus,  an  income  of  145,500  kronor — at  which  sum  the 
highest  multiplier  four  begins — is  assessed  as  though  it  were 
582,000  kronor.  In  1903  the  income-tax  yielded  about 
580,000/. 

‘  Of  the  population  of  Sweden  there  is  hardly  one  in  a  thousand 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  Protestant  faith,  while  more  than  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  are  members  of  one  and  the  siinie  religious  organisation, 
the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church.’ 


*  Emil  Hildebrand,  op.  cit.  pp.  43,  147. 
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Notwithstanding  this  there  are  many  sects  in  the  country. 
There  are  Roman  Catholics,  Anglicans,  French  Reformed, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  ‘  Irvingites,’  Mormons,  Adventists, 
Jews,  &c.  Only  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  (‘  Irvingites  ’) 
and  the  Methodists  are  recognised  by  the  State  as  separate 
communions.  The  Baptists  are  the  largest  body;  they 
number  more  than  40,000.  The  Salvation  Army  has  a  large 
following  in  the  country.  The  members  of  the  Sweden- 
borgian  or  New  Church  are  not  numerous. 

During  two  centuries  and  a  half — 1617  to  1866 — when¬ 
ever  the  Riksdag  met,  the  clergy,  who  formed  a  separate 
estate,  met  in  a  separate  house.  When  the  bicameral 
legislature  superseded  this  arrangement  a  Convocation  was 
instituted.  It  is  composed  of  thirty  laymen  and  thirty 
clergymen ;  amongst  the  latter  the  twelve  bishops  and  the 
Pastor  Primarius  of  Stockholm  take  their  places  ex  officio. 
The  King  is  supreme  administrator  of  the  Church,  and  there 
is  a  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Education.  For 
ecclesiastical  legislation  the  unanimous  decision  of  King, 
Riksdag,  and  Convocation  is  necessary.  The  Convocation 
meets  once  every  five  years. 

Sweden  is  divided  into  twelve  dioceses.  There  is  one 
Archbishop  (of  Uppsala),  who  is  the  Primate.  There  are 
186  rural  deaneries,  as  we  should  call  them,  and  2,556 
parishes,  some  united  with  others  to  constitute  the  1,391 
livings  in  the  Church.  In  each  cathedral  city  and  in 
Stockholm,  which  is  not  an  episcopal  see,  there  is  a 
Chapter,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  Consistory.  This  is 
composed  of  the  dean  or  rector  of  the  cathedral  parish  and 
the  senior  masters  of  the  public  college  in  the  city.  In  the 
University  cities,  Uppsala  and  Lund,  the  professors  of  the 
theological  faculty  take  the  places  of  the  latter.  In  Gothen¬ 
burg  two  rectors  of  city  churches  as  well  as  the  dean  have 
seats  in  the  Chapter.  A  bishop  is  selected  by  the  king 
from  the  three  candidates  who  have  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  an  election  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese. 
Incumbents,  called  in  the  book  before  us  ‘  rectors,’  are 
appointed  either  by  the  Crown,  by  the  chapters,  or,  in  a  few 
cases,  by  private  patrons.  Assistant-ministers,  except  in 
the  rare  cases  of  private  patronage,  are  appointed  by  the 
chapters.  The  ecclesiastical  and  school  business  of  a  parish 
is  managed  by  a  church  assembly  divided  into  two  boards 
for  each  department. 

The  religious  freedom  permitted  by  the  law  of  Sweden 
has  still  some  exceptions.  No  one  can  leave  the  Swedish 
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Church  without  stating  his  intention  to  become  a  member 
of  some  other  religious  body.  Dissenters  must  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  Church.  Monasteries  cannot  be 
established  in  the  country.  The  King,  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  teachers  of  religion  in  the  government 
schools,  must,  just  as  the  clergy,  profess  the  Lutheran 
doctrine. 

With  reason  the  Swedes  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
state  of  education  in  the  kingdom.  Government  effort  and 
private  munificence  combine  to  endow  the  country  with  a 
multitude  of  excellent  and  often  sumptuously  equipped 
teaching  institutions.  There  is  a  close  connexion  between 
education  and  the  Church.  Under  the  ecclesiastical  depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  the  diocesan  boards  (bishop  and  chapter), 
have  the  superintendence  of  all  public  schools  in  the  diocese. 
Attendance  at  school  is  compulsory.  Each  parish  con¬ 
stitutes  a  school  district  under  the  school-board,  a  committee 
of  the  Church  assembly.  When  possible  a  school  has  to  be 
divided  into  an  infant  school  and  a  school  proper.  The 
common-school  teachers  have  to  prove  their  qualifications  by 
passing  an  examination  at  a  State  seminary,  the  full  course 
at  which  lasts  four  years.  Gymnastics  form  a  by  no  means 
unimportant  part  of  the  system  of  education.  Swedish 
gymnastics  are  now  known  and  adopted  all  over  the  world. 
To  Sweden  also  we  owe  the  so-called  slojd  scheme  of 
education. 

Higher  instruction  is  imparted  in  the  public  colleges,  of 
which  82  are  supported  by  the  State.  In  the  Ministry 
there  is  a  special  department  called  ‘  Bureau  for  Higher 
Educational  Affairs.”  The  pupils  in  the  higher  institutions 
increase  in  number  more  rapidly  than  the  population. 
Sweden  has  two  State  universities,  at  Uppsala  and  at  Lund. 
In  Stockholm  and  also  in  Gothenburg  the  generosity  of 
private  individuals  has  established  municipal  colleges,  almost 
ranking  as  universities.  There  is  also  the  great  medical 
faculty  at  the  Caroline  Institute  in  the  capital.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  is  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Uppsala,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Lund  of  the  university  in  his  episcopal  city. 
The  immediate  supervision  of  a  university  is  exercised  by 
the  rector,  elected  from  amongst  the  professors. 

Sweden  is  well  provided  with  institutions  intended  to 
advance  and  disseminate  mental  culture,  such  as  museums, 
libraries,  art  galleries,  &c.  The  average  standard  of  cul¬ 
ture  is  creditably  high.  To  this  in  no  small  degree  may 
be  attributed  the  artistic  and  literary  activity  which 
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distinguishes  the  Sweden  of  to-day.  The  total  Swedish¬ 
speaking  population  at  home  and  outside  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom  does  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  Bavaria  or  of  the 
London  ‘  metropolitan  district.’  It  is  to  a  public  no  greater 
than  this  that  Swedish  authors  have  to  appeal^  and  the 
encouragement  given  to  them  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
those  who  can  appreciate  their  works  must  be  large. 
Compared  with  the  relative  smallness  of  their  numbers, 
the  Swedes  have  contributed  an  unusually  large  number 
of  names  to  the  list  of  celebrities  in  the  various  branches 
of  literature,  art,  and  science.  Some  of  these  names  are 
and  have  been  long  familiar  to  the  civilised  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  population  of  Sweden 
more  than  doubled  itself,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  great 
emigration.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
was  12-56  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Europe ;  at  the  end 
it  was  12-85  per  cent.,  in  other  words,  had  maintained  its 
position.  The  general  death-rate  in  Sweden  is  16-94  per 
1,000  ;  in  England  it  is  17-7.  As  is  so  often  observed  else¬ 
where,  the  birth-rate  in  Sweden,  having  steadily  increased 
up  to  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  is  now  stationary.* 
The  increase  of  the  urban  population  has  been  greatlj  in 
excess  of  the  increase  of  the  rural.  In  about  forty  years 
the  urban  percentage  rose  from  a  little  over  eleven  to  more 
than  twenty-one.  At  the  same  time,  agriculture  in  Sweden 
appears  to  be  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  cereals  increased  between  1860  and  1900  by 
nearly  100  per  cent.  The  importation  of  agricultural 
products  of  all  kinds  is,  however,  greater  than  the  exporta¬ 
tion.  During  the  last  few  years  efforts  have  been  made  to 
add  to  the  number  of  farmers  by  breaking  up  the  large 
estates,  and  of  the  whole  number  of  farms  in  1900  only 
15  per  cent,  were  farmed  by  tenants. 

An  account  of  the  Swedish  people  would  be  incomplete  if 
it  did  not  contain  some  reference  to  the  temperance  move¬ 
ment,  and  to  that  Gothenburg  system  which  has  been  made 
so  familiar  to  us  in  this  country  of  late  years.  The  system 
was  really  devised  in  Falun  as  far  back  as  1850,  and  was 
more  fully  developed  in  1865  in  Gothenburg,  in  which  city 
Peter  Wieselgren,  the  great  champion  of  temperance,  was 


•  On  p.  150  it  ia  said  that  ‘  both  the  frequency  and  the  fecundity 
of  marriage  have  increased.’  It  ia  probable  that  effective  fecundity 
due  to  a  lower  death-rate  is  meant. 
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dean.  The  system  has  been  too  often  described  to  need 
further  description  here.  Its  effects  are  still  to  some  extent 
a  matter  of  dispute,  but  it  is  probable  that  nearly  every 
stranger,  between  whose  visits  to  Swedish  cities  a  con¬ 
siderable  iiiterval  has  elapsed,  will  note  that  visible  drunken¬ 
ness,  at  any  rate,  has  considerably  diminished. 

The  great  mining  industry  of  Sweden  is  represented  as  in 
an  advancing  condition.  The  average  yearly  mining  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  period  1896-1900  of  2,807,530  metric  tons 
was  increased  to  8,536,751  in  1902.  The  export  of  iron  in 
1902  was  600,000  tons  greater  than  the  1896-1900  average. 
Swedish  manufacturing  industry  generally  has  undergone  a 
marked  developement  of  late  years.  In  1896  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  it  was  202,293;  in  1900  the  figure  had 
increased  to  265,479,  and  the  value  of  the  manufactures 
had  risen  in  a  still  higher  proportion. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  Sweden’s  largest  customer,  taking 
in  1902  not  less  than  38‘21  per  cent,  of  the  total  Swedish 
exports.  There  had,  however,  been  a  steady  decline  in  the 
figures  since  1875.  Of  the  total  imports  into  Sweden  the 
British  accounted  for  25’75  per  cent.  The  proportion  had 
fluctuated,  but  the  decline  was  not  large.  The  German 
percentage  of  imports  has  moderately  but  steadily  increased, 
whilst  that  of  Swedish  exports  to  Germany  had  doubled  in 
about  fifteen  years.  The  annual  value  of  the  German 
imports  has  surpassed  that  of  the  British  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Swedes  retain  their  characteristic  as  a  maritime 
nation,  which  added  so  much  to  their  importance  in  former 
days.  Since  1895  their  steamer  tonnage  has  doubled, 
whilst  their  sailing-ship  tonnage  has  only  slightly  decreased. 
Relatively  to  population  the  mercantile  marine  of  Sweden 
stands  very  high,  though  it  falls  far  behind  that  of  the 
sister  kingdom.  A  table  giving  the  statistics  for  1898  * 
shows  that  the  tonnage  per  head  of  population  was ;  in 
Norway,  1,162;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  634;  in  Sweden, 
186 ;  in  Germany,  76.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  note  such 
conditions  in  all  neighbouring  countries,  and  not  concen¬ 
trate  the  whole  of  our  attention  on  a  single  one,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  do. 

The  picture  presented  in  the  book  under  notice  is  that  of 
a  progressive  and  prosperous  people,  worthy  heirs  of  the 
nation  that  once  played  so  great  a  part  in  European  history. 


*  La  Norvege,  p.  420. 
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The  picture,  indeed,  is  not  without  those  shadows  which  are 
everywhere  cast  by  our  modern  civilisation.  The  increase 
of  the  urban  population  in  a  country  comparatively  so 
sparsely  inhabited  as  Sweden  has  its  dark  side  as  well  as 
the  brilliant  one  indicating  developement  of  commerce  and 
increase  of  wealth.  The  great  emigration  from  a  land  in 
which  there  is  so  little  overcrowding  cannot  but  occasion 
some  concern  to  those  to  whom  it  is  known.  In  forty-five 
years  ‘  the  net  amount  of  emigration  is  nearly  800,000 
‘  persons :  of  a  truth,  a  most  material  loss  for  a  people 
‘counting  but  five  millions’  (p.  129).  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  is  another  sombre  symptom. 
These  have  increased  from  65  in  1895  to  133  in  1900.  In 
1902  the  number  of  work-days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  and 
lock-outs  was  350,000,  against  331,600  in  1900.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  facts,  Sweden  compares  favourably  with 
other  industrial  States ;  and  as  in  every  picture  there  must 
be  light  and  shade,  we  may  say  that  the  lights  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Sweden  are  quite  as  bright  as  they  are  anywhere 
else,  and  that  the  shadows,  though  they  undoubtedly  exist, 
are  less  gloomy  in  the  interesting  country  which  we  have 
been  describing  than  they  are  amongst  peoples  whose 
progress  we  ourselves  are  much  given  to  extolling. 
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Art.  VII.— SPENSER  IN  IRELAND. 

1 .  The  Complete  Worhs  in  Verse  and  Prose  o  f  Edmund  Spenser. 

Edited,  with  a  new  Life,  based  on  original  researches, 
and  a  Glossary  embracing  notes  and  illustrations, 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart,  LL.D.  (Edin.),F.S.A. 
In  ten  volumes  (whereof  only  nine  appeared).  Printed 
for  private  circulation  only.  1882-4. 

2.  The  Lismore  Papers,  viz. :  Autobiographical  Remem¬ 

brances  and  Diaries  of  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  First  and 
Great  Earl  of  Cork.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  B. 
Grosart,  LL.D.  (Edin.),  F.S.A.  First  and  Second 
Series.  Ten  volumes.  Privately  printed,  1886-8. 

3.  Calendars  of  the  State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland  of  the 

Reign  of  Elizabeth,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  1574-1599.  London.  Printed  for  His  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office. 

4.  Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Essay  No.  V. 

Edmund  Spenser,  pp.  154-212).  By  Sidney  Lee, 
Litt.D.  London  :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Lim.  1904. 
Tn  a  recent  article  in  this  Review*  we  took  occasion  to 
observe  on  the  remarkable  degree  in  which  the  careers 
of  many  among  the  most  famous  Elizabethans  were  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Men  of  action  and  men  of  letters 
alike  found  on  Irish  soil  a  field  for  adventures  and  a!i 
opportunity  for  advancing  their  fortunes,  and  flocked  to  it 
in  numbers.  In  an  age  when  pen  and  sword  were  wielded 
with  equal  facility  by  the  accomplished  courtiers  of  a 
sovereign  whose  favour  might  be  won  as  readily  by 
a  sonnet  as  at  a  siege,  Ireland  had  its  full  share  in  the 
activities  of  those  versatile  servants  of  the  Crown  who  were 
equally  ready  to  serve  in  Court  or  in  camp.  The  names 
of  Barnaby  Googe,  the  poet,  and  Barnaby  Rich,  the 
pamphleteer ;  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton,  the  translator  of 
Bandello  and  Guicciardini,  and  of  Bryskett,  one  of  the 
lyrists  of  ‘  Astrophel,*  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  those 
literary  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  which  shone  in  the 
Viceregal  Courts  of  Sussex,  of  Sidney,  or  of  Grey.  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee’s  volume  reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  the  part 
which  Ireland  played  in  the  fortunes  of  much  more  illustrious 
men.  Of  the  six  representative  Elizabethans  discussed  in 


*  No.  409,  July,  1904,  p.  206,  ‘Sir  John  Davis.’ 
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‘  Great  EuglisLuieu  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,*  two  were 
identitied  in  the  closest  and  most  direct  manner  with  the 
wars  and  politics  of  Ireland,  while  to  a  third,  as  the  son  of 
a  statesman  who  thrice  held  the  reins  of  Irish  Government, 
the  sister  kingdom  must  have  been  a  familiar  theme.  But 
of  the  three  great  careers  of  Spenser,  Raleigh,  and  Sidney, 
it  is  that  of  the  poet  of  the  ‘  Faery  Queene  ’  which  was  most 
closely  connected  with  Irish  affairs,  and  which  was  most 
largely  influenced  by  the  connection.  Sidney,  though  he 
visited  his  father  in  Ireland  in  1577,  soon  passed  to  the 
wider  arena  in  which  he  was  to  find  his  untimely  fate.  To 
Raleigh,  though  his  earliest  successes  were  achieved  there, 
and  though  he  acquired  in  the  Munster  confiscations  a 
princely  territory  whose  developement  might  well  have  filled 
the  interests  and  absorbed  the  energies  of  a  less  mex’curial 
temperament,  Ireland  was  never  an  abiding  home.  But  to 
Spenser,  from  his  twenty-eighth  year,  Ireland  was  the  place 
of  his  actual  residence  and  the  sole  scene  of  his  struggles 
for  worldly  advancement. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  an  exaggeration,  though  hardly 
a  grave  one,  to  assert  that  no  poet  of  equal  fame  is  less 
read  than  the  author  of  the  ‘  Faery  Queene.’  The  poet’s 
poet,  as  Charles  Lamb  truly  called  him,  Spenser  has  indeed 
received  the  fullest  meed  of  fame  in  the  unstinted  admiration 
he  has  won  from  so  many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  de¬ 
scendants  in  the  great  line  of  English  poets.  But,  though  he 
has  unquestionably  found  fit  audience,  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  the  students  of  his  poetry  have  ever  been  numerous. 
And,  having  regard  to  the  place  which  he  admittedly  occupies 
of  right  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  it  is  quite  re¬ 
markable  how  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  either  upon 
the  circumstances  under  which  his  work  was  produced,  or 
upon  a  study  of  the  influence  exerted  by  those  circumstances, 
not  merely  upon  the  form  and  direction  which  Spenser’s 
art  assumed,  but  upon  the  actual  texture  of  his  poetry. 

That  this  is  so  is,  doubtless,  due  in  part  to  the  extreme 
length  of  the  work  on  which  Spenser’s  fame  mainly  depends. 
Not  all  of  those  who  open  their  Spenser  at  the  first  canto 
of  the  ‘  Legend  of  Holiness  ’  are  in,  as  Macaulay  put  it,  at 
the  death  of  the  Blatant  Beast.  And  Macaulay’s  reference 
to  that  incident  proves,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  that  the 
brilliant  essayist  had  not  himself  reached,  or  if  he  reached 
it,  had  not  accurately  remembered,  the  unconcluded  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  most  elaborate  and  longest  drawn  of  allegories. 
For  the  Blatant  Beast,  though  subdued,  is  not  slain.  But 
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in  pait,  also,  tbe  comparative  Huperticiaiity  of  the  study 
given  to  Spenser’s  poetry,  even  by  those  who  have  felt  the 
poet’s  spell  most  strongly,  may  be  attributed  to  the  scanti¬ 
ness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  poet’s  life.  For 
above  two  centuries  from  his  death  not  much  more  was 
known  of  the  circumstances  of  Spenser’s  career  than  of 
Shakespeare’s.  Indeed,  in  certain  material  respects  the 
record  of  the  elder  poet  was  the  more  scanty  of  the  two ; 
the  facts  as  to  Spenser’s  origin  and  early  life  resting  as  they 
did  on  a  few  vague  autobiographical  allusions  scattered 
through  his  own  works,  and  on  the  unsubstantiated  tradi¬ 
tions  recorded  by  such  antiquaries  as  Aubrey  and  Oldys. 
That  the  poet  was  a  Londoner ;  that  his  birth  took  place 
somewhere  about  1552 ;  that  he  was  somehow  connected 
with  the  ancient  house  of  Spencer  ;  that  he  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge ;  and  that  shortly  after  he  had 
graduated  at  the  University  he  retired  into  the  North  of 
England  for  some  years — this  was  as  much  as  was  certainly 
known  on  these  points.  Who  his  father  was  and  whence 
his  origin ;  where  the  poet’s  school-days  had  been  passed, 
and  in  what  locality  his  earlier  manhood  had  been  spent ; 
who  was  the  fair  ‘  Rosalind  ’  of  the  ‘  Shepherd’s  Calendar,’ 
so  long,  so  passionately,  and  so  vainly  wooed ;  and  what 
was  the  scenery  which  formed  the  setting  of  Colin  Clout’s 
pastoral  lamentations  :  who,  again,  was  Rosalind’s  late  found 
but  more  complaisant  successor,  the  last  of  his  trinity  of 
Elizabeths : 

‘  The  third,  my  love,  my  life’s  last  ornament, 

By  whom  my  spirit  out  of  dust  was  raised  ’  — 

these  were  all  of  them  questions  which  long  remained 
not  only  unanswered  but  almost  unasked,  so  thick  was 
the  obscurity  which  veiled  all  the  more  intimate  associations 
of  the  poet’s  career.  That  some  time  after  leaving  the 
University  he  made  the  acquaintiince  of  the  gifted  Philip 
Sidney,  the  Astrophel  of  his  famous  elegy ;  that  either 
through  the  influence  of  this  powerful  friend,  whose  father 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Elizabethan  Viceroys  of 
Ireland,  or  through  that  of  Sidney’s  uncle,  Leicester,  he 
was  appointed  to  an  oflicial  position  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
and  subsequently  accompanied  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  to  that 
country;  that  he  received  successive  grants  of  land  there, 
and  was  subsequently  visited  at  his  castle  of  Kilcolman  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  whom,  as  the  poet  himself  relates 
in  *  Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home  Again,’  he  was  brought  to 
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Court  and  graciously  received  by  Elizabeth ;  that  he  married 
towards  the  close  of  his  career  the  fair  unknown  to  whom 
the  ‘  Amoretti  ’  are  addressed,  and  whom  he  adorned  with 
such  wealth  of  worship  in  that  ‘  song  made  in  lieu  of  many 
ornaments,’  tlie  ‘  Epithalamion,’  with  its  splendid  ritual  of 
impassioned  adoration ;  and  that  finally,  with  fortunes  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  lava  of  the  Irish  volcano,  he  died  in  London 
at  the  age  of  forty-six — these  are  substantially  all  the  facts 
which  the  wreck  of  time  had  left  us  knowledge  of  prior  to 
the  patient  discoveries  of  nineteenth  century  research. 

In  years  still  recent,  however,  the  diligence  of  a  few 
Spenserian  enthusiasts  has  added  very  considerably  to  the 
number  of  authenticated  facts  concerning  the  poet’s  career. 
From  the  date  of  Archdeacon  Todd’s  edition  of  the  poet’s 
works,  first  published  exactly  a  century  ago,  to  that  of  Dr. 
Grosart’s  monumental  and  elaborately  annotated  ‘  Life  and 
‘  Works,’  issued  some  twenty  years  since,  a  continuous  stream 
of  discovery  has  poured  fresh  light  on  many  long  hidden 
incidents  in  Spenser’s  career.  The  last-mentioned  editor,  in 
particular,  devoted  many  years  of  assiduous  industry  to  the 
patient  exploration  of  fresh  sources  of  knowledge,  and  the 
careful  co-ordination  of  evidence  already  available.  Dr. 
Grosart’s  tireless  zeal  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  or 
independent  corroboration  of  a  number  of  facts  which  not 
only  add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  course  of 
Spenser’s  life,  both  before  and  after  his  coming  to  Ireland, 
but  shed  an  informing  light  on  the  developement  of  Spenser’s 
poetical  genius.  By  a  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of  the 
facts  previously  ascertained ;  by  a  diligent  search  through 
State  papers,  legal  records,  parish  registers,  and  so  forth ; 
and  especially  by  a  minute  etymological  study  of  the  archaic 
vocabulary  of  the  ‘  Shepherd’s  Calendar,’  Dr.  Grosart  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  number  of  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  certainties  which  greatly  add  to  the  clearness  of  our 
conception  alike  of  the  poet  and  his  writings.  It  is  true 
that,  like  all  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Grosart  has  failed  to  con¬ 
clusively  identify  the  poet’s  father,  or  to  do  more  than 
confirm  the  evidence  already  available  of  Spenser’s  connexion 
with  the  Spensers  of  Hurstwood,  near  Clitheroe,  in  North- 
East  Lancashire,  a  family  of  respectable  and  long-established 
position,  though  its  precise  relationship  to  the  ‘  house  of 
‘  ancient  fame  ’  with  which  the  poet  claimed  to  be  allied  has 
not  been  established.  But  he  has  shown  beyond  question 
that  the  country  district  in  *  the  north  parts  ’  to  which 
Spenser  retired  after  leaving  Cambridge  v/as  Pendle  Forest, 
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near  Clitberoe,  on  the  borders  of  Lancaabire  and  tbe  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  he  bas  established  tbe  identity  of 
niucb  of  the  idiom  of  the  ‘  Shepherd’s  Calendar  ’  with  the 
nortli  country  provincialisms  of  that  neighbourhood.  If  the 
editor’s  efforts  to  identify  ‘  Rosalind  ’  with  a  supposed  Rose 
Dineley — conjectured  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  yeoman 
of  that  name  known  to  have  resided  in  the  district  in 
Spenser’s  time — can  hardly  be  accepted  as  successful,  Dr. 
Grosarthas  undoubtedly  recovered  for  us  the  name  and  lineage 
of  the  poet’s  wife.  That  lady  he  has  proved  to  have  been 
Elizabeth  Boyle,  of  Youghal,  and  a  near  kinswoman  of  that 
remarkable  personage  who,  succeeding  Spenser  in  his  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Council  of  the  Presidency  of  Munster,  was  busy 
during  the  poet’s  last  years  in  Ireland  in  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  splendid  fortunes  of  the  Great  Earl  of  Cork.* 

But  while  Dr.  Grosart’s  labours  have  placed  lovers  of 
Spenser  under  a  heavy  obligation,  the  value  of  his  services 
has  not  been  fully  commensurate  with  the  labour  he  bestowed 
on  his  researches.  Privately  printed  in  two  elaborate  edi¬ 
tions,  which  together  numbered  no  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies,  his  volumes  are  necessarily  known  only  to 
students ;  and  even  in  this  form  the  series  of  volumes 
which  he  proposed  to  devote  to  the  edition  remains  incom¬ 
plete.  A  large  mass  of  laboriously  acquired  information 
intended  to  form  the  tenth  volume  has  never  reached  even 
the  limited  public  for  whom  it  was  designed.  Again,  the 
ininuto  attention  bestowed  by  Dr.  Grosart  upon  the  earlier 
poems,  and  the  microscopic  comparison  of  the  descriptions 
and  language  in  the  ‘  Shepherd’s  Calendar  ’  with  the  scenery 
and  dialect  of  Pendle  Forest  and  its  neighbourhood,  have 
not  been  paralleled  in  the  case  of  the  poet’s  later  and 
more  important  work.  Though  a  visit  to  Youghal  and  its 
neighbourhood  probably  contributed  to  his  identiBcation  of 
the  poet’s  wife.  Dr.  Grosart’s  knowledge  of  Ireland  was 
certainly  not  as  great  as  his  familiarity  with  North-East 
Lancashire.  He  was  unable  to  criticise  the  descriptions 
in  the  ‘  Faery  Queene  ’  from  the  same  topographical  stand¬ 
point  which  served  him  so  well  in  dealing  with  the  earlier 

*  The  evidence  of  the  identity  of  Spenser’s  wife  is  furnished  by 
the  Earl  of  Cork's  diary,  edited  by  Dr.  Grosart,  and  by  an  entry  in 
the  Council  Book  of  the  Corporation  of  Youghal.  The  facts  are 
summarised  in  his  introductions  to  both  series  of  the  ‘  Lismore  Papers,’ 
in  which  Lord  Cork’s  diary  is  printed.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
‘  Lismore  Papers  ’  are  not  cited  among  the  authorities  for  Spenser’s 
life  in  the  notice  of  the  i)oet  in  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.’ 
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work  of  the  poet.  And  although  Dr.  Grosart’s  zeal  led  him 
to  explore  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  editor  the  most 
minute  scraps  of  Spenser’s  extant  reports  as  an  Irish 
official  which  can  be  traced  in  the  Kecord  Office  or  else¬ 
where,  he  has  given  comparatively  little  attention  to  the 
evidences  which  the  poems  contain  of  the  influence  exerted 
upon  Spenser’s  genius  by  his  Irish  surroundings. 

Dr.  Grosart  is  not  alone  in  his  disregard  of  the  effects  of 
Spenser’s  Irish  environment  upon  the  character  of  his  work. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  an  aspect  which  has  been  much  noticed  by 
any  recognised  editor  or  critic  of  the  poet.  In  an  admirable 
article,  which  deserves  to  be  better  known,  contributed 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  to  ‘  Fraser’s  Magazine,*  Dr.  P.  W. 
Joyce  has  examined  elaborately  and  with  a  wealth  of  local 
knowledge  Spenser’s  account  of  the  Irish  rivers  in  the 
eleventh  canto  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  ‘  Faery  Queene,’  as 
well  as  the  references  to  the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kilcolman  which  are  so  prominent  in  ‘  Colin  Clout’s  Come 
‘  Home  Again.’  The  late  Mr.  Keightley,  too,  in  some  valuable 
contributions  published  many  years  ago  in  ‘Notes  and 
‘  Queries,’  has  dwelt  upon  the  same  topic,  and  asserted  the 
title  of  Spenser  to  be  viewed  as  in  a  special  sense  the  poet 
of  Ireland.  But  with  these  exceptions  little  or  nothing  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  Spenser’s  indebtedness  to 
the  country  in  which  his  later  lot  was  cast  for  much  of  the 
scenery,  many  of  the  allusions,  and  even  some  of  the  topics 
handled  in  the  ‘  Faery  Queene  *  and  others  of  his  poems.  Dean 
Church,  indeed,  in  the  admirable  monograph  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  ‘  Men  of  Letters  Series  ’  has  some  excellent 
remarks  on  the  similarity  between  the  actual  Ireland  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  the  imagined  world  of  Spenser’s 
romantic  invention.  But  he  has  not  attempted  to  work 
out  the  parallel  either  in  regard  to  the  political  significance 
or  the  descriptive  realism  of  Spenser’s  poetry.  And  even 
so  profound  and  capable  a  student  as  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  in  his 
admirable  essay  cited  above,  alludes  to  Spenser’s  Irish 
experiences  in  connection  with  his  prose  work,  rather  than 
with  his  poetry.  In  such  circumstances  an  attempt  to  trace 
in  some  detail  the  connection  of  the  poet  of  the  ‘  Faery 
‘  Queene  ’  with  the  Ireland  of  Elizabeth  may  not  appear 
wholly  superfluous. 

That  Spenser  was  himself  conscious  of  the  influence 
exerted  upon  his  poetr)'^  by  the  conditions  of  his  Irish  career, 
and  that  he  felt  his  work  to  be  impressed  in  a  marked 
degree  with  the  stamp  of  his  surroundings,  is  apparent  from 
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his  own  language.  Whether  he  was  right  in  representing 
the  ‘  Faery  Queene  ’  as  having  lost  something  of  grace  and 
perfection  of  form  through  his  Irish  exile,  or  whether  his 
deprecatory  expressions  are  to  be  taken  as  the  merely  con¬ 
ventional  language  of  affected  modesty,  it  is  certain  that 
many  such  sentiments  are  to  be  found  in  his  later  writings. 
In  the  dedicatory  sonnets  prefixed  to  the  ‘  Faery  Queene  ’ 
this  language  of  self-depreciation  is  frequently  employed, 
and  always  in  relation  to  the  misfortune  of  his  situation, 
remote  from  the  culture  and  charm  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth. 
Thus,  in  the  sonnet  addressed  to  his  principal  patron  in 
Ireland,  the  ex-Viceroy  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  he  apologises 
for  his  poetry  as  no  better  than 

‘  Rude  rhymes,  the  which  a  rustic  Muse  did  weave 
In  salvage  soil,  far  from  Parnasso  Mount 
And  roughly  wrought  in  an  unlearned  loom.’ 

Again,  in  addressing  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  contemporary  Irishmen,  and  a  kinsman  through 
the  Boleyns  of  Elizabeth  herself,  the  poet  holds  almost 
identical  language : 

‘  Receive,  most  noble  Lord,  a  simple  taste 
Of  the  wilde  fruit  which  salvage  soil  hath  bred. 

Which  being  through  long  wars  left  almost  waste 
With  brutish  barbarism  is  overspread.’ 

Nor  indeed  was  this  kind  of  language  peculiar  to  the  poet 
of  the  ‘  Faery  Queene.’  It  was  the  common  form  of  every 
writer  connected  with  Ireland  in  Spenser’s  day.  To  the 
subjects  of  Elizabeth  the  sister  kingdom  seemed  a  place  as 
far  apart  from  England  as  though  it  were  situate  in  another 
hemisphere.  Its  trackless  forests  and  nnexplored  fastnesses 
were  a  fit  theatre  for  the  malign  enchantments  of  fairy 
land.  There,  as  Dean  Church  puts  it,  ‘  men  might  in  good 
‘  truth  travel  long  through  wildernesses  and  great  woods 
‘given  over  to  the  outlaw.  There  might  be  found,  in  most 
‘  certain  and  prosaic  reality,  the  ambushes,  the  disguises,  the 
‘  treacheries,  the  deceits  and  temptations,  even  the  supposed 
‘  witchcrafts  and  enchantments  against  which  the  fairy 
‘  champions  of  the  virtues  have  to  be  on  their  guard.’  In  the 
estimation  of  the  courtiers  of  Elizabeth,  and  indeed  in  that 
of  every  subject  of  the  Queen  of  gentle  birth,  Ireland  Avas  no 
better  than  an  unreclaimed  backwoods,  wholly  given  over  to 
savagery  and  ‘incivility,’  little  fit  for  the  habitation  of 
people  of  character  and  refinement,  but  to  which  in  the  last 
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resort  a  spendthrift  or  a  scapegrace  might  perhaps  venture 
to  repair,  to  restore  his  shattered  fortunes  in  the  vast  area  of 
its  confiscated  lands,  or  to  win  reputation  in  its  incessant 
wars.  It  is  of  such  an  one  that  Bishop  Hall  speaks,  in  his 
‘  Virgidemiarum,*  in  the  lines 

‘  So  slips  he  to  the  wolvish  western  isle 
Among  the  savage  kerne  in  sad  exile.’ 

And  it  is  of  a  piece  with  this  conception  of  Ireland  that  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  ‘  Faery  Qneene  ’  Sir  Arthegall,  the 
knight  who  is  afterwards  charged  with  the  task  of  succour¬ 
ing  Irena,  the  fair  princess  in  whom  Ireland  is  personified  in 
the  allegory,  is  introduced  under  the  designation  of  ‘  the 
‘  Salvage  Knight,’  all  whose  armour 

‘  was  like  salvage  weed 
With  woody  moss  hedight,  and  all  his  steed 
With  oaken  leaves  attrapped,  that  seemed  fit 
For  salvage  wight.’ 

To  realise  adequately  the  extent  to  which  the  poetry  of  the 
‘  Faery  Qneene  ’  was  influenced  by  Spenser’s  surroundings 
in  Ireland,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  a  little  carefully  the 
course  of  his  career  as  a  servant  of  the  Crown  in  that  country, 
and  to  compare  his  successive  migrations  with  the  stages  of 
the  composition  of  his  great  poem.  The  poet’s  connexion 
with  Ireland  certainly  began  as  early  as  1577,  when, 
as  already  noted,  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  Neither  then,  nor  later 
under  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton’s  viceroyalty,  does  Spenser’s 
name  appear  in  the  lists  of  viceregal  officers ;  the  Secretary 
of  State  under  both  Sidney  and  Grey  being  John  Chaloner, 
who  in  1581  was  succeeded  by  the  well-known  Sir  Geoffrey 
Fenton.  Evidently  Spenser’s  position  was  only  that  of 
private  Secretary.  Sidney  left  Ireland  in  August  1578,  and 
Spenser  did  not  remain  behind  him ;  so  that  the  poet’s  first 
connexion  with  Ireland  must  have  been  of  the  briefest. 
Some  of  his  biographers  have  even  doubted  whether  he 
came  over.  But  though  no  document  of  any  sort  survives 
to  attest  the  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  poet’s  own 
statement  in  his  *  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,’  that  he  was 
present  at  Limerick  ‘  at  the  execution  of  a  notable  traitor 
‘  Murrough  O’Brien,’  an  event  which  is  known  to  have  taken 
place  in  July  1677. 

This  first  brief  visit  to  Ireland  can  have  given  Spenser  but 
few  opportunities  of  learning  his  way  about  the  country.  He 
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was  certainly  absent  from  Ireland  between  1578  and  1580,  that 
is,  from  the  retirement  of  Sidney  to  the  appointment  of  Grey. 
He  may,  indeed,  have  acquired  just  such  an  impression  of 
the  country  as  an  untutored  wilderness,  filled  with  wild  and 
semi-civilised  people,  as  would  suggest  his  making  its 
solitudes  of  wood  and  waste  and  mountain  the  background 
or  scenery  of  the  action  of  the  great  allegory  he  was  already 
meditating.  But  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  learn 
enough  in  so  short  a  stay  to  enable  him  to  give  those  intimate 
descriptions  of  familiar  scenes  which  are  abundant  in  the 
later  books  of  the  ‘  Faery  Queene  ’  and  elsewhere  in  his  later 
poetry.  In  the  summer  of  1580,  however,  Spenser  entered 
definitely  upon  that  Irish  career  which  was  to  last  until  his 
death.  Except  for  occasional  visits,  sometimes  lengthened, 
but  still  never  more  than  visits,  to  England,  Ireland  was 
henceforth  his  continuous,  though  no  doubt  uncongenial, 
residence,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  his  home.  We  know  from 
a  letter  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  written  in  April  1580 — four 
months,  that  is,  before  his  coming  to  Ireland  for  the 
second  time — that  before  that  date  he  had  already  begun 
work  on  the  ‘  Faery  Queene.’  Some  portions  of  the  poem 
had  been  drafted,  though  probably  not  precisely  in  the  form 
in  which  they  ultimately  appeared.  But  evidently  no  great 
progress  had  been  made ;  for  he  writes  to  his  literary  con¬ 
fidant  and  critic,  ‘  I  will  in  hand  forthwith  with  my  “  Faery 
‘  “  Queene,”  which  I  pray  you  heartily  send  me  with  all 
‘  expedition.’  In  the  years  immediately  following  his 
appointment,  and  in  fact  throughout  his  chiefs  tenure  of 
the  Viceroyalty,  Spenser  can  have  had  little  leisure  to 
cultivate  the  Muse.  The  Deputy  was  constantly  moving 
about,  and  for  the  first  six  months  his  secretary  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  rural  Ireland.  He  was 
present  with  Grey  at  Smerwick,  and  as  is  evident  from  the 
‘  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,’  was  perpetually  at  his  chief’s 
elbow  until  his  duties  were  terminated  by  the  Viceroy’s  recall, 
precisely  two  years  after  his  coming  over.  Meantime,  he 
had  been  appointed,  in  March  1580-81,  to  the  office  of 
Registrar  or  Clerk  of  the  Faculties  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
a  position  of  considerable  importance,  and  probably  propor¬ 
tionate  emolument,  in  Dublin.  He  was  succeeded  in  this 
office  in  1588  by  Arland  Ussher,  father  of  the  great  Primate, 
and  it  may  have  been  in  this  connexion  that  the  latter 
formed  the  acquaintance  to  which  he  testified  heartily  many 
years  afterwards,  as  Aubrey  relates,  by  his  indignation  at  Sir 
William  Davenant’s  slighting  remarks  on  his  ‘old  friend 
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‘  Edmund  Spenser.*  *  For  six  years  from  this  date,  until  he 
took  over  from  his  brother  poet,  Ludovic  Bryskett,  the  office 
of  Clerk  to  the  Council  of  the  Munster  Presidency,  Spenser’s 
headquarters  must  have  been  in  Dublin.  In  the  same  year 
in  which  he  acquired  his  Chancery  post  he  received  his 
first  grant  of  Irish  property,  procuring  a  lease  of  ‘  the  house 
‘  of  Friars  of  Enniscortie,  the  Manor  of  Enniscortie,  and  a 
*  ruinous  castle  and  weir  there.’  Of  this  he  was  only  three 
days  the  master,  parting  with  it  to  one  Richard  Synot,  who 
some  years  later  transferred  the  lands  to  Sir  Henry  Wallop, 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Portsmouth,  by  whose  descendants 
they  are  still  held.  But  he  was  not  long  in  acquiring  a 
similar  interest  in  property  more  conveniently  situated,  being 
granted  in  August  1681  a  lease  of  ‘  the  site  of  the  House  of 
‘  Friars  called  the  New  Abbey,  co.  Kildare,’  which  had  lapsed 
to  the  Crown  through  the  attainder  of  Rowland  Eustace, 


•  None  of  Spenser’s  biographers,  not  even  the  industrious  Dr. 
Grosart,  have  been  at  much  piiins  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  office 
in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  to  which  Spenser  was  appointed, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the 
title  of  that  office  or  the  enumeration  of  its  duties  which  suggests  that 
it  can  have  had  much  attraction  for  the  poet.  It  was,  however,  a 
position  of  consideralde  importance  and  substantial  emolirment ;  and 
so  far  as  regards  this  office,  and  his  later  post  in  Munster,  Mr.  Lee’s 
remark  that  ‘  the  record  of  Spenser’s  worldly  struggles  is  sordid  and 
‘  insignificant  ’  is  hardly  warranted.  The  office  of  ‘  Registrar  or 

*  Clerk  in  Chancery  for  the  Faculties’  was  constituted  by  the  Act  of 
Faculties,  28th  Henry  VIII.,  Chapter  19.  This  statute  was  levelled 
against  the  ‘  intollerable  exaction  of  great  sums  of  money  by  the 
‘  Bishop  of  Rome  ’  for  dispensations,  licences,  and  faculties.  After 
repudiating  the  Pope’s  authority  it  deelared  the  authority  of  the  King 
and  Parliament  to  dispense  upon  duo  occasion  with  the  laws,  it  provided 
that  such  dispensations  should  be  given  under  faculties  to  be  obtained 
under  the  Great  Seal,  or  the  seal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  For 
the  due  performance  of  its  prescribed  functions,  the  Act  further  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  ‘  one  sufficient  Clerk,  being  learned  in  the 
‘  course  of  Chancery,  which  shall  always  be  attendant  on  the  Lord 

*  Chancellor  or  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  shall  make, 

'  write  and  enroll  the  confirmations  of  all  such  licences,  dispensations, 

‘  instruments  and  other  writings  as  shall  be  brought  under  the  Arch- 
'  bishop’s  seal,  there  to  be  confirmed  or  enrolled,  taking  for  his  pains 
‘  such  reasonable  sums  of  money  as  hereafter,  by  this  Act,  shall  be  limited 
‘  for  the  same.’  What  the  precise  remuneration  amounted  to  does  not 
appear,  as  it  was  paid  out  of  the  fees  charged  on  the  faculties.  With 
this  office  was  united  the  cognate  office  of  Registrar  of  Ecclesiastical 
Appeals,  constituted  as  a  separate  post  under  the  Act,  but  which  in 
practice  was  amalgamated  with  the  Registramhip  of  Faculties. 
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Lord  Baltinglass,  the  head  of  a  family  whose  distinction  it 
has  been  to  supply  at  a  distance  of  two  centuries  two  eminent 
occupants  of  the  Irish  Woolsack.  He  likewise  acquired 
the  custodiam  of  the  lands  of  Newlands  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  a  lease  for  six  years  of  the  same  nobleman’s 
Dublin  residence.  New  Abbey  was  a  house  of  the  Franciscans 
which  had  been  founded  by  the  ancestors  of  Lord  Baltinglass 
in  1 460,  and  had  been  regranted  to  that  peer  on  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  monasteries.  Seven  years  later  this  property 
had  passed  out  of  Spenser’s  hands,  being  leased  to  one 
Thomas  Lambyn,  fi-om  whom  it  passed  within  a  few  years  to 
Sir  Henry  Harington.  The  poet  had  by  that  time  settled 
in  Munster,  and  had  no  further  need  of  it.  But  there  is 
evidence  that  it  remained  for  some  years  in  his  hands,  and 
must  often  have  been  visited  by  him,  even  if  he  did  not 
actually  reside  there.  In  1583  and  1584  Spenser  is  named 
in  successive  commissions  to  the  principal  gentry  of  Kildare 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  musters  for  that  county. 
New  Abbey  lay  within  riding  distance  of  the  metropolis,  the 
river  LiflFey  flowing  through  its  grounds,  and  adjacent  to 
the  north-eastern  border  of  the  great  Bog  of  Allen.  At  least 
two  passages  in  the  ‘  Faery  Queene  ’  are  reminiscent  of  its 
surroundings.  The  well-known  line  in  the  description  of 
the  Irish  rivers  in  the  Fourth  Book — 

‘  There  was  the  Liffey  rolling  down  the  lea,’ 

is  strictly  applicable  to  the  aspect  of  the  river  at  this  part  of 
its  course,  where,  having  left  its  mountain  sources,  it  assumes 
the  proportions  and  the  vigour  of  an  ample  stream.  And 
a  passage  in  the  ninth  canto  of  the  second  book,  which  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  written  about  the  period  of  his 
residence  in  this  district,  and  prior  to  his  residence  at 
Kilcolman,  bears  still  stronger  testimony  to  the  poet’s 
familiarity  with  the  neighbourhood. 

‘  As  when  a  swarme  of  gnats  at  eventide 
Out  of  the  fennes  of  Allan  do  arise, 

Their  murmuring  small  trompets  sounden  wide, 

Whiles  in  the  air  their  clustring  army  flies, 

That  as  a  cloud  doth  seeme  to  dim  the  skies ; 

Ne  man  nor  beast  may  rest  nor  take  repast 
For  their  sharpe  wounds,  and  noyous  injuries. 

Till  the  fierce  northeme  wind  with  blustring  blast 
Doth  blow  them  quite  away  and  in  the  ocean  cast.’  * 


*  Book  II.  Canto  ix.  Stanza  16. 
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Spenser’s  earlier  biographers  seem  to  have  considered 
that  his  connexion  with  Ireland  ceased  for  some  years  with 
his  patron’s  withdrawal  from  the  country.  But  this 
suggestion  is  unwarranted  hy  what  we  now  know  of  the 
facts.  The  documents  just  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
New  Abbey  show  him  to  have  been  resident  in  Ireland  in 
the  summer  of  1584,  and  the  fact  that  he  retained  his 
appointment  as  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  till  1 588, 
only  resigning  it  within  a  week  of  his  being  gazetted  Clerk 
of  the  Munster  Council,  afibrds  a  strong  presumption  that  he 
remained  continuously  resident  in  or  near  Dublin.  The 
date  of  the  well-known  meeting  of  Spenser  and  other  friends, 
many  of  them  persons  of  distinction,  at  Bryskett’s  cottage 
near  Dublin,  at  which  time  the  poet  is  known  to  have  been 
busily  at  work  upon  his  poem,  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
July  1584,  and  may  have  been  a  year  later.  Spenser  must 
manifestly  have  been  resident  in  Ireland  when,  in  June  1586 
in  the  articles  for  the  Munster  undertakers,  he  was  set 
down  for  the  lands  of  Kilcolman,  for  in  this  year  he 
addressed  a  sonnet  from  Dublin  to  his  old  friend  Harvey. 
From  the  date  of  the  poet’s  acceptance  of  the  Munster 
Secretaryship,  and  actual  settlement  at  Kilcolman,  our 
knowledge  of  Spenser’s  career  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
say  that  he  was  almost  continuously  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
From  1588,  when  he  succeeded  Ludovic  Bryskett,  until  about 
1593,  when  he  appears  to  have  surrendered  his  office  to  a 
deputy,  he  must  have  passed  his  time  between  Limerick, 
the  official  seat  of  the  Presidency,  and  his  own  home  at 
Kilcolman,  his  only  absences  being  occasioned  by  his  visits 
to  London  with  Raleigh  in  1589  or  1590,  when  he  arranged 
for  the  publication  of  the  first  three  books  of  the  *  Faery 
‘  Queene,’  and  again  in  1595,  in  connexion  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  last  books  of  the  same  work. 

It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  known  facts 
of  Spenser’s  official  career  in  Ireland  that  his  residence  there 
falls  into  two  clearly  marked  periods.  In  the  first,  which 
extended  from  his  arrival  in  August  1580  to  his  acceptance 
of  the  office  in  Munster  in  1588,  he  was  in  general  resident 
in  Dublin,  though  his  duties  took  him  frequently  into  the 
country.  During  a  part  and  perhaps  the  greater  part  of 
this  period  he  had  an  alternative  residence  in  a  country  seat 
not  far  from  Dublin,  in  which  he  could  at  times  enjoy  the 
sylvan  scenery  in  which  he  delighted.  But  it  is  evident 
that  while  he  would  thus  have  acquired  an  excellent  general 
knowledge  of  Ireland,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  acquire 
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an  intimate  familiarity  with  any  particular  locality.  In 
the  second  period,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  in  uninter¬ 
rupted  occupation  of  a  permanent  home,  and  enjoying  a 
comparative  leisure  which  would  enable  him  to  explore  the 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  country.  For  although  his 
official  position  must  have  rendered  it  a  matter  of  obligation 
that  his  headquarters  should  be  in  Munster,  it  did  not  of 
necessity  involve  residence  in  Limerick,  where  the  routine 
duties  of  the  Secretaryship  were  discharged  by  a  deputy. 

These  differing  characteristics  of  the  Wo  main  periods  of 
Spenser’s  Irish  life  will  be  found  to  be  closely  reflected  in 
his  poetry.  In  the  first  three  books  of  the  ‘  Faery  Queene,’ 
the  genius  loci  is  indeed  apparent,  not  only  in  the  general 
setting  of  the  imagery,  but  in  many  specific  allusions; 
but  there  is  no  detailed  description  of  familiar  haunts. 
In  the  second  portion  of  the  poem,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  scenery  and  the  associations  of  Kilcolman  and  the 
South  of  Ireland  colour  the  whole  texture  of  his  work, 
and  the  concluding  books  abound  in  passages  wherein  not 
all  the  poet’s  idealism  nor  the  veil  of  his  elaborate  allegory 
can  conceal  the  influence  of  his  actual  surroundings,  both 
upon  the  trend  of  his  fancy  and  the  form  in  which  that 
fancy  found  expression.  And  what  is  true  of  the  ‘  Faery 
‘  Queene  ’  is  true  of  Spenser’s  minor  poetry.  In  the  poems 
written  between  1580  and  1590  the  local  allusions,  though 
not  entirely  wanting,  are  few  and  far  between,  and  they  are  the 
allusions  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  ;  in  his  later  pieces 
they  are  frequent  and  even  elaborate.  Thus  in  ‘  Astrophel  ’ 
the  forest  of  Arlo,  which  he  afterwards  celebrated  so  affec¬ 
tionately,  is  mentioned  only  to  be  contrasted  with  the  more 
peaceful  woodlands  of  England  : 

‘  So  wide  a  forest  and  so  waste  as  this 
Nor  famous  Arden,  nor  fowl  Arlo  is.' 

But  in  the  fragment  on  *  Mutability  ’  this  synonym  for 
the  terrible  is  transformed  by  ‘  the  magic  of  ownership  ’ 
into  a  paradise,  and  represented  as  having  been  anciently 

‘  the  best  and  fairest  hill 
That  was  in  all  their  holy  island’s  heights,’ 

though  transformed  by  wars  and  the  hand  of  man  into  a 
wilderness. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks  it  is  worth  while  to 
examine  the  ‘  Faery  Queene  ’  with  some  attention  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  topographical  allusiveness.  In  the  first 
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three  books,  as  already  remarked,  there  are  to  be  foand  by 
the  careful  reader  reminiscences  of  Irish  scenery  and  of 
Irish  social  conditions  which  are  tolerably  distinct.  Thus 
in  the  Legend  of  Temperance,  it  is  suflBciently  obvious 
that  in  the  description  of  the  attack  on  Sir  Guyon  and  his 
comrades  we  have  a  picture  of  the  lawless  banditti  who 
commonly  formed  the  bodyguard  of  an  Irish  chief,  much 
as  they  are  represented  by  Derricke  in  his  ‘  Image  of  Ireland,’ 
or  by  Spenser  himself  in  his  prose  works,  and  as  they  are 
depicted  in  the  almost  contemporary  drawings  which  ac¬ 
company  Derricke’s  work  : 

‘  Thus  as  he  spoke,  lo,  with  outrageous  cry 
A  thousand  villeins  round  about  them  swarmed 
Out  of  the  rocks  and  caves  adjoining  nigh  ; 

Vile  caitiff  wretches,  ragged,  rude,  deformed, 

All  threat’ning  death,  all  in  strange  manner  armed  ; 

Some  with  unwieldy  clubs,  some  with  long  spears, 

Some  rusty  knives,  some  staves  in  fire  warmed ; 

Stern  was  their  look,  like  wild  amazed  stears. 

Staring  with  hollow  eyes  and  stiff  upstanding  hairs.’  * 

Again,  in  the  two  following  quotations  it  is  plain  that  the 
poet  is  drawing  not  from  imagination  but  from  memory : 

‘  As  when  a  foggy  mist  hath  overcast 
The  face  of  heaven,  and  the  clear  air  engrost. 

The  world  in  darkness  dwells ;  till  that  at  last 
The  watery  south- wind,  from  the  seaboard  coast 
Upblowing,  doth  disperse  the  vapour  loos’d. 

And  pours  itself  forth  in  a  stormy  shower  : 

So  the  fair  Britomart,’  &c.t 

In  the  lines  just  quoted  we  may  have  a  reminiscence  of 
Kilcolman,  which  lies  not  very  far  from  the  sea,  and  it  is 
little  to  be  doubted  that  in  the  following  we  have  a  picture 
of  the  vale  of  Arlo  : 

‘  Into  that  forest  far  they  thence  him  led. 

Where  was  their  dwelling ;  in  a  pleasant  glade 
With  mountains  round  about  environed. 

And  mighty  woods  which  did  the  valley  shade, 

And  like  a  stately  theatre  it  made, 

Spreading  itself  into  a  spacious  plain  ; 

And  in  the  midst  a  little  river  played 

Amongst  the  pumy  stones,  which  seemed  to  plaine 

With  gentle  murmur  that  his  course  they  did  restrain.’  + 

•  Book  II.  Canto  i.x.  Stanza  13.  f  Book  III.  Canto  iv.  Stanza  13. 
1  Book  III.  Canto  v.  Stanza  39. 
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The  witch’s  cottage  in  the  same  Book  is  plainly  reminiscent 
of  an  Irish  cabin  of  Spenser’s  day : 

‘  There  ia  a  gloomy  hollow  glen  she  found 
A  little  cottage,  built  of  sticks  and  reeds 
In  homely  wise,  and  walled  with  sods  around ; 

In  wliich  a  witch  did  dwell  in  loathly  weeds 
And  wilful  want,  all  careless  of  her  needs.'  * 

While  the  lordlier  apartment,  described  in  the  ‘  Legend  of 
*  Holiness,’  may  well  have  been  drawn  from  the  hall  of  one 
of  the  greater  Irish  castles,  even  if  the  scene  depicted  be  not 
the  Earl  of  Ormond’s  ‘  brave  mansion  ’  at  Kilkenny  : 

‘  And  forth  he  comes  into  the  common  hall ; 

Where  early  waits  him  many  a  gazing  eye. 

To  wcet  what  end  to  stranger  knights  may  fall. 

There  many  minstrels  maken  melody. 

To  drive  away  the  dull  melancholy ; 

And  many  bards  that  to  the  trembling  chord 
Can  tune  their  timely  voices  cunningly  ; 

And  many  chroniclers  that  can  record 

Old  loves,  and  wars  for  ladies  done  by  many  a  Lord.’  f 

Many  similar  illustrations  might  readily  be  adduced 
from  the  earlier  books  of  the  ‘  Faery  Queene,*  to  show  the 
degree  in  which  Spenser’s  imagination  was  haunted  by  the 
wild  charm  of  the  ‘  salvage  soil  ’  in  which  he  found  himself, 
even  where  the  context  shows  that  he  had  no  express  concern 
with  Ireland  in  the  evolution  of  his  allegory.  But  these 
must  suflSce.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  concerning 
these  and  all  similar  passages,  that  however  obvious  the 
reBections  of  the  sights  and  scenes  of  Irish  life  which  they 
exhibit,  it  is  only  in  the  earliest  cited  example,  the  description 
of  the  gnats  of  the  fens  of  Allen,  that  any  express  use  is 
made  of  Irish  scenery  or  that  an  Irish  name  is  used.  With 
that  exception  it  is  only  in  the  later  books  that  the  scenery 
of  Ireland  is  avowedly  introduced.  In  those  books,  however, 
and  in  those  of  his  minor  poems  which  can  confidently  be 
ascribed  to  the  last  decade  of  the  poet’s  life,  the  references 
to  the  rivers,  hills,  and  woods  of  Ireland  are  many  and 
widely  scattered,  though  it  is  curious  that  the  account  of  Sir 
Arthegall’s  ‘  adventure  hard  ’  in  the  ‘  Legend  of  Justice,’  in 
which  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton’s  Irish  experiences  are  almost 
undisguisedly  commemorated,  contains  no  mention  of  the 


*  Book  III.  Canto  vii.  Stanza  6. 
t  Book  I.  Canto  v.  Stanza  3. 
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country  in  which  it  is  represented  as  occurring  more 
express  than  the  anagi-am  Irene  for  lerne,  in  which  the 
parable  is  subtly  indicated.  With  the  exception  already 
specified,  the  first  clear  note  of  Spenser’s  acquaintance  with 
Ireland  which  is  heard  in  the  ‘  Faery  Queene  ’  occurs  in 
Book  IV,  and  refers  appropriately  to  the  Irish  Channel.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  Canto  i.  Stanza  42,  where  the  shock  of 
tbe  onset  of  the  two  knights  in  the  encounter  between 
Blandamour  and  Scudamour  is  likened  to 

‘  two  billows  in  the  Irish  sounds 
Forcibly  driven  with  contrary  tides.’ 

The  next,  in  Canto  iii.  Stanza  27,  of  the  same  Book,  is 
also  an  aquatic  simile  for  a  knightly  duel.  It  will  be  found 
in  the  story  of  Cambell’s  fight  with  Triamond,  and  is 
borrowed  from  the  tidal  conflict  of  sea  and  river  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Shannon,  which  Spenser  must  often  have 
noted  during  his  official  visits  to  Limerick : 

‘  Like  as  the  tide,  that  comes  fro’  the  ocean  main, 

Flows  up  the  Shannon  with  contrary  fierce. 

And,  over-ruling  him  in  his  own  reign. 

Drives  back  the  current  of  his  kindly  course, 

And  makes  it  seem  to  have  some  other  source  ; 

But,  when  the  flood  is  spent,  then  back  again 
His  borrowed  waters  forced  to  redisburse. 

He  sends  the  sea  his  own  with  double  gain 
And  tribute  eke  withal,  as  to  his  Soveraine.’ 

But  by  far  the  most  famous  of  the  Irish  passages  in  the 
*  Faery  Queene  ’  is  of  course  the  well-known  catalogue  of  the 
Irish  rivers,  who  are  represented  as  attending  the  spousals 
of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  which,  often  as  it  has  been 
quoted,  must  be  quoted  here  once  more : 

‘  Ne  thence  the  Irish  rivers  absent  were, 

Sith  no  less  famous  than  the  rest  they  be. 

There  was  the  Liffey  rolling  down  the  lea ; 

The  sandy  Slane ;  the  stony  Aubrian ;  * 

The  spacious  Shenan  spreading  like  a  sea  ; 

The  pleasant  Boyne ;  the  fishy,  fruitful  Ban  ; 

•  ‘  The  Stony  Aubrian  ’  has  puzzled  Dr.  Joyce  and  all  the  topo¬ 
graphical  critics.  May  it  not  be  the  Owenbrin  which  flows  into  Lough 
Mai?  a  river  certainly  known  to  the  Elizabethan  captains  who 
soldiered  in  Connaught  and  to  whom  Spenser  was  certainly  indebted 
for  some  of  his  local  knowledge.  The  epithet  ‘  stony  ’  is  particularly 
applicable  to  this  river. 
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Swift  Awniduff,  which  of  the  English  man 
Is  cal'de  Blackewater,  and  the  Liffar  deepe ; 

Sad  Trowis,  that  once  his  people  overran ; 

Strong  AIlo,  tumbling  from  Slewlogher  steep; 

And  Mulla  mine,  whose  waves  I  whilom  taught  to  weep. 

And  there  the  three  renowned  brethren  were : 

The  first  the  gentle  Shure  that  making  way 
By  sweet  Clonmell  adorns  rich  Waterford  ; 

The  next  the  stubborn  Newre,  whose  waters  gray 
By  faire  Kilkenny  and  Kossponte  bcord, 

The  third  the  goodly  Barow,  which  doth  hoord 
Great  heapes  of  salmons  in  his  deepe  bosome  : 

All  which,  long  sundered,  do  at  last  accord 
To  joyne  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come  ; 

So  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  become. 

There  also  was  the  wide  embayed  Mayre  ; 

The  pleasant  Bandon,  crowned  with  many  a  wood  ; 

The  spreading  Lee,  that,  like  an  island  fair, 

Encloseth  Cork  with  his  divided  flood ; 

And  baleful  Oure,  late  stained  with  English  blood. 

With  many  more  whose  names  no  tongue  can  tell.’  * 

Dr.  Joyce,  in  the  article  in  ‘  Fraser’s  Magazine  ’  already 
mentioned,  has  dealt,  with  great  fulness  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  local  geography  of  Ireland,  with  this 
enumeration  of  the  Irish  rivers,  as  also  with  the  detailed 
references  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poet’s  home,  which 
are  so  numerous  in  the  largely  autobiographical  poem  of 
‘  Colin  Clout’s  Come  Home  Again,’  and  in  the  fragmentary 
cantos  of  *  Mutability.’  We  have  no  intention  of  entering 
here  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  use  made  by  the 
poet  of  the  scenery  of  Kilcolman.  The  pictures  of  his  home 
in  the  former  poem  and  in  the  ‘  Epithalamion  ’  are  photo¬ 
graphic  in  their  accuracy  to  anyone  who  has  viewed  the 
scene  for  himself,  though  its  aspect  to-day  is  of  course  less 
homely,  since,  of  the  once  substantial  building,  only  the 
gaunt  peel  tower  of  the  castle  remains,  and  almost  all 
traces  of  its  precincts  are  lost.  For  the  wild  solitudes  of 
Kilcolman,  with  its  lonely  lake  and  barren  marsh,  peopled 
only  by  wild-fowl,  and  the  desolate  levels  of  moor  and  bog 
which  stretch  between  the  mountains  and  the  mere  are 
not  less  but  more  a  solitude  to-day  than  in  the  poet’s  time. 
Those  familiar  with  its  present  appearance  will  hardly  agree 
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with  Mr.  Lee  that  ‘  the  surrounding  scenery  has  gained 
*  in  fulness  and  in  richness  of  aspect  ’  in  the  interval. 
This  reminiscence  of  the  poet  ruminating  in  his  farm  is 
more  attractive  than  the  present-day  reality,  though  it 
testifies  to  his  unaffected  enjoyment  of  his  home  : 

‘  One  day  (quoth  he),  I  sat  (as  was  my  trade) 

Under  the  foot  of  Mole,  that  mountain  hore, 

Keeping  my  sheep  amongst  the  cooly  shade 
Of  the  greene  alders  by  the  Mulla’s  shore.’  * 

Similarly  the  panegyric  on  the  stream  at  Kilcolman  as 
an  angler’s  joy,  though  it  may  perhaps  exaggerate  the 
piscatory  qualities  of  the  Awbeg  as  we  now  know  it, 
expresses  all  the  pride  of  an  owner  in  the  attractions  of  his 
home,  and  recalls  with  accurate  suggestiveness  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  Kilcolman  : 

‘  Ye  nymphs  of  Mulla,  that  with  careful  heed 
The  scaly  river  trouts  do  tend  full  well, 

And  greedy  pikes  which  use  therein  to  feed  ; 

(Those  trouts  and  pikes  all  others  do  excel) 

And  ye  likewise  which  keep  the  rushy  lake 
Where  none  do  fishes  take. 

Bind  up  the  locks,  the  which  hang  scattered  light. 

And  eke  ye  lightfoot  maids  which  keep  the  dore 
That  on  the  hoary  mountain  use  to  toure : 

And  the  wild  wolves  which  seek  them  to  devour 
With  your  steele  darts  do  chace  from  coming  near.’  t 

But  neither  the  express  references  to  the  poet’s  home, 
nor  the  specific  descriptions  of  the  natural  features  and 
scenery  of  Ireland  already  quoted,  exhaust  the  illustrations 
which  Spenser’s  poetry  affords  of  the  influence  exerted  upon 
his  literary  developeraent  by  the  circumstances  which  cast 
his  lot  in  Ireland.  There  are  also  clear  indications  of  the 
effects  produced  by  his  official  experience  upon  his  opinions 
on  the  political  problems  presented  by  the  Ireland  of  his 
day.  Of  Spenser’s  official  connexion  with  Ireland,  by  far  the 
most  important  memorial  is  his  prose  ‘  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland.’  But  scarcely  less  remarkable,  and  even  more 
minute  in  its  references  to  the  actual  scenes  in  which  the 
poet  participated,  is  the  narrative  already  referred  to  of 
the  ‘  Adventure  of  Irene,*  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  ‘  Faery 
Queene.’  It  has  been  observed,  and  not  unjustly,  that 
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the  pure  allegory  of  the  poem  is  much  more  perfect  in  the 
earlier  than  in  the  later  books,  and  that  the  vividness  of 
Spenser’s  purely  poetical  imagination  is  injured  in  some 
parts  of  the  poem  by  the  substitution  of  the  historical  for 
the  strictly  romantic  allegory.  That  is  no  more  than  to  say 
that  even  the  astonishing  wealth  and  fecundity  of  Spenser’s 
imagination  were  not  absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  could  not 
be  entirely  independent  of  the  pabulum  supplied  by  the  actu¬ 
alities  of  life  in  the  material  world  in  which  he  lived  and  moved. 
But  the  poetry  as  poetry  is  none  the  worse  for  this.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  if  we  insist  on  dissecting  the  poetry, 
and  on  laying  bare  the  political  moral  which  may  be 
found  to  underlie  it,  our  appreciation  of  the  poetry  is 
likely  to  be  affected  by  our  sympathy  with  or  dislike  for  the 
political  or  religious  ideals  of  the  poet.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  reader  who  comes  to  the  ‘  Faery  Queene  ’  for 
its  poetry  should  trotible  himself  about  its  politics,  real  or 
supposed.  It  is  only  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
are  now  writing  that  the  hidden  or  obscure  allusions  to 
contemporary  persons  and  events  are  of  any  serious  interest. 
It  is,  however,  precisely  those  portions  of  the  poem  which 
are  most  obviously  historical  that  are  the  most  likely  to 
yield  sidelights  on  the  poet’s  personal  history.  And  there  is 
no  portion  of  the  ‘  Faery  Queene  ’  or  of  any  of  Spenser’s 
works  more  charged  with  autobiographical  significance 
than  the  ‘  Legend  of  Justice.’ 

As  everyone  knows,  the  ‘  Legend  of  Justice  ’  portrays 
in  the  person  of  its  hero,  Sir  Arthegall,  Spenser’s  political 
chief  in  Ireland,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton.  Already  in  the 
‘Legend  of  Britomartis’  he  had  hinted  not  obscurely  at 
Elizabeth’s  dissatisfaction  with  Grey  in  the  early  part  of 
that  statesman’s  career,  when,  for  some  now  unknown 
offence,  the  Queen  imprisoned  him  in  the  Fleet,  and  he  had 
eloquently  vindicated  his  patron  through  the  mouth  of  the 
Eedcross  Knight : 

‘  Falre  martial  maid, 

Certes  ye  misadvised  been  to  upbraid 
A  gentle  kniglit  with  so  unknightly  blame  ; 

For  weet  ye  well  of  all  that  ever  played 
At  tilt  or  tourney,  or  like  warlike  game, 

The  noble  Arthegall  hath  ever  borne  the  name.’  • 

Spenser  had  also  drawn  in  the  same  canto  a  splendid 
portrait  of  his  hero.  But  although  in  the  fourth  canto  Sir 
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Arthegall  is  again  introduced  and  his  restoration  to  the 
Queen’s  favour  is  intimated  in  the  knight’s  relations  with 
Britomartis,  the  poet  does  no  more  at  that  stage  of  his 
story  than  foreshadow  his  intention  of  dealing  with  the 
episodes  of  his  patron’s  Irish  career,  by  representing  the 
knight  as  leaving  his  lady  in  quest  of  the  ‘  hard  adventure  * 
he  had  long  propounded,  and  the  ‘  Legend  of  Friendship  ’ 
is  concluded  without  any  development  of  Arthegall’s 
adventures  in  Irene’s  behalf.  In  all  probability  what  deter¬ 
mined  Spenser’s  choice  of  the  topic  of  the  fifth  book  was 
the  death  of  Lord  Grey.  This  event,  which  occurred  in 
October  1593,  must  have  been  nearly  coincident  with  the 
date  at  which  the  ‘Legend  of  Justice*  was  commenced. 
The  book  must  certainly  have  been  written  about  this 
period,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  former  patron,  to  whom,  amongst  others,  he  had 
dedicated  the  earlier  portions  of  his  poem,  and  for  whom  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  evincing  a  warm  and  grateful  regard, 
would  have  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  poet’s  Muse,  and 
led  him  to  commemorate  Grey’s  career.  It  is  certain  that 
in  the  ‘Legend  of  Justice’  and  especially  in  the  portrait  of 
Sir  Arthegall  there  is  a  personal  note  which  is  wanting  else¬ 
where,  and  which  intimates  how  closely  the  poet’s  sympathies 
were  aroused  in  this  part  of  his  narrative.  It  is  at  once  an 
elegy  on  his  much  admired  patron  and  an  assertion  of  the 
principles  upon  which,  in  Spenser’s  judgement,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  could  alone  be  successfully  conducted, 
principles  by  which  Grey  had  certainly  been  animated,  but 
of  which  little  trace  was  to  be  found  in  the  administration 
of  his  successors. 

The  twelfth  canto  of  the  fifth  book  recounts  accordingly, 
under  a  thinly  veiled  disguise,  the  stirring  incidents  of 
Lord  Grey’s  vigorous  government,  the  hostilities  with  the 
Spanish  force,  whose  landing  at  Smerwick  had  been  almost 
coincident  with  Lord  Grey’s  anuval  in  Ireland,  their  anni¬ 
hilation  by  the  Viceroy’s  army,  the  reduction  of  the  country 
by  a  stem  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  the  vacillation  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  in  England,  by  which  his 
policy  was  thwarted  and  which  soon  led  to  his  recall  and 
disgrace.  Of  these  latter  aspects  of  his  patron’s  career  in 
Ireland  the  poet’s  views  are  expressed  in  these  nervous 
stanzas : 

‘  During  which  time  that  he  did  there  remain, 

His  study  was  true  justice  how  to  deal, 

And  day  and  night  employed  his  busy  pain 
How  to  reform  that  ragged  commonweal  ; 
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And  that  same  Iron  Man,  which  could  reveal 
All  hidden  crimes,  through  all  that  realm  he  sent, 

To  search  out  those  that  used  to  rob  and  steal 
Or  did  rebel  'gainst  lawful  government. 

On  whom  he  did  inflict  most  grievous  punishment. 

But  ere  he  could  reforme  it  thoroughly. 

He  through  occasion  called  was  away 

To  Faerie  Court,  that  of  necessity 

His  course  of  justice  he  was  forced  to  stay. 

And  Talus  to  revoke  from  the  right  way 
In  which  he  was  that  Realm  for  to  redresse. 

But  Envye’s  cloud  still  dimmeth  virtue’s  ray  ! 

So  having  freed  Irene  from  distress 

He  took  his  leave  of  her,  there  left  in  heaviness.’  * 

Spenser  has  been  reproached  in  relation  to  Irish  politics 
with  an  arrogant  contempt  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Lee  censures 
his  ‘  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  ’  as  ‘  a  mere  echo  of  the 
‘  hopeless  and  helpless  prejudices  which  infected  the  English 
‘  governing  class.*  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  Elizabethan  views  of  the  Irish  question,  this  picture 
of  the  difficulties  of  an  Irish  Viceroy  is  intensely  modern. 
So  little  difference  have  three  centuries  wrought  in  Ireland, 
so  perennial  are  the  problems  that  at  recurring  periods  com¬ 
pel  the  attention  of  English  statesmen,  that  they  might 
with  equal  applicability  have  been  written  by  some  uncom¬ 
promising  Unionist  of  the  present  day  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour’s  Chief  Secretaryship  and  his  administration 
of  the  Crimes  Act ! 

The  political  motive  of  the  ‘  Legend  of  Justice,*  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  Sir  Arthegall’s  adventure  with  Irene,  has  of 
course  been  often  noticed,  and  indeed  is  almost  too 
obvious  to  be  missed  by  any  reader  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  time.  But  the  like  intention  has  not  been 
so  generally  recognised  in  the  two  cantos  of  ‘  Mutability.* 
Yet  their  applicability  to  Ireland  and  to  the  changes  in  the 
attitude  of  English  policy  after  Lord  Grey*s  recall  is  too 
striking  to  be  merely  accidental.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  ‘  Legend  of  Constancy  ’  of  which  these  fragments  were 
meant  to  be  a  part  was  designed  to  furnish  that  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  *  Legend  of  Justice  *  which  is  promised  in 
the  last  stanza  of  the  fifth  book.  It  is  at  any  rate  manifest 
that  the  evils  which  the  poet  bewails  in  these  cantos 
,are  precisely  those  which  the  ex-official  deplored  in  his 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,*  and  which  the  Munster 
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undertaker  reprobated  in  the  last  known  writing  of  Spenser, 
that  letter  addressed  to  the  Queen  which  he  either  brought 
with  him  on  his  last  journey  to  London,  or  composed  as  he 
lay  sick  in  King  Street  on  what  proved  to  be  bis  death-bed. 

The  parallel  between  the  two  works  is  indeed  astonish¬ 
ingly  close.  The  chief  burden  of  the  ‘  View,’  in  its  con¬ 
structive  suggestions,  is  the  need  for  consistency  in  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Crown  in  Ireland.  Spenser’s 
ideal  administration  was  the  stern  and  inflexible  but  never 
purposeless  severity  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Grey.  He 
could  conceive  no  greater  injustice  to  Ireland,  nothing  more 
injurious  to  the  well-being  of  his  adopted  country,  than  the 
making  her  the  sport  of  English  politicians,  or  the  arena 
for  the  rivalries  of  the  English  courtiers  who  contended  for 
the  favour  of  Elizabeth.  Inconsistency  or  inconstancy  in 
action,  lack  of  purpose  and  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Crown,  he  considered  injurious  alike 
to  both  the  English  and  the  Irish  elements  of  the  population. 
Spenser’s  acute  sense  of  the  mischief  wrought  by  this  un¬ 
fortunate  feature  in  a  system  of  government  whose  working 
he  thoroughly  understood,  and  whose  actions  he  had  had 
the  best  means  of  noting  during  fifteen  years’  residence  in 
Ireland,  is  stated  with  great  clearness  and  emphasis  in  the 
remarkable  passage  in  his  prose  treatise  in  which  he  reviews 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  successive  Deputies  : 

‘  The  sequel  of  things  doth  in  a  manner  prove,  and  plainly  speak  so 
much,  that  the  governors  usually  are  envious  one  of  another’s  greater 
glory,  which  if  they  would  seek  to  excel  by  better  governing  it  should 
be  a  most  laudable  emulation.  Cut  they  do  quite  otherwise.  For 
this  (as  you  may  mark)  is  the  common  order  of  them,  that  who  cometh 
next  in  place  will  not  follow  that  course  of  government,  however 
good,  which  his  predecessors  held,  either  for  disdain  of  himself,  or 
doubt  to  have  his  doings  drowned  in  another  man’s  praise,  but  will 
straight  take  a  way  quite  contrary  to  the  former :  as  if  the  former 
thought  (by  keeping  under  the  Irish)  to  reform  them;  the  next,  by 
discountenancing  the  English,  will  curry  favour  with  the  Irish,  and  so 
make  his  government  seem  plausible,  as  having  ail  the  Irish  at  his 
command  :  but  he  that  comes  after,  will  perhaps  follow  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  but  will  dandle  the  one  and  the  other  in  such  sort  as  he 
will  suck  sweet  out  of  them  both,  and  leave  bitterness  to  the  poor 
country,  which  if  he  that  comes  after  shall  seek  to  redress,  he  shall 
perhaps  find  such  crosses  as  he  shall  hardly  be  able  to  bear,  or  do  any 
good  that  might  work  the  disgrace  of  his  predecessors.’ 

Such  is  the  burden  of  the  song  which  was  continually  on 
Spenser’s  lips  as  often  as  he  referred  to  Irish  problems,  and 
such  is  the  significance  of  the  stanzas  of  ‘  Mutability,’  which 
sound  like  its  musical  accompaniment.  The  date  at  which 
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these  posthumously  published  cantos  were  written  is  not 
known,  but  they  almost  certainly  belong  to  that  period  of 
trouble  and  disorder  in  which  the  poet’s  closing  years  were 
spent,  and  were  inspired  by  the  apprehension  of  that 
calamitous  rising  in  which  the  Munster  plantation  was  over¬ 
whelmed  and  his  own  fortunes  ruined.  So  read,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  who  knows  the  historical  facts  to  read 
them  otherwise,  they  are  full  of  a  melancholy  personal 
significance  from  the  commencement  to  the  close.  The 
metrical  argument  prefixed  to  each  canto  indicates  not 
obscurely  the  motive  of  the  allegory  and  its  application  to 
the  ills  of  Ireland,  while  the  fact  that  the  scenery  of 
both  cantos  is  laid  in  Munster,  and  that  the  machinery 
moves  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Galtee  mountains,  is  even 
more  clearly  indicative  of  the  poet’s  meaning  and  purpose. 

‘  Proud  change  (not  pleased  in  mortall  things 
Beneath  the  moon  to  reign) 

Pretends  as  well  of  gods  as  men 
To  be  the  sovereign.’ 

‘  ’Pealing  from  Jove  to  Nature’s  bar 
Bald  alteration  pleads 
Large  evidence ;  but  Nature  soon 
Her  righteous  doom  areads.’ 

The  first  stanza  of  Canto  VI.,  with  the  two  stanzas  which 
have  alone  reached  us  of  the  *  unperfite  ’  eighth  canto,  plainly 
bespeak  the  pessimism  of  the  poet  in  his  latter  days. 
Convinced  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  principle  of  con¬ 
stancy  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world,  he  yet  despairs  of 
witnessing  the  effective  assertion  in  the  actual  world  in 
which  he  moved  of  the  principle  of  unswerving  consistency 
of  purpose  and  action.  These  cantos  are  the  dirge  of  the 
system  of  selfish,  unprincipled  and  purposeless  methods  of 
government  which  had  lasted  through  the  poet’s  Irish 
career,  and  which  were  to  be  replaced,  as  a  result  of  the 
anarchy  which  they  inevitably  produced,  by  the  very 
different  scheme  of  administration  and  of  settlement  which 
Spenser  did  not  live  to  see. 

*  What  man  that  sees  the  ever-whirling  wheel 
Of  Change,  the  which  ail  mortal  things  doth  sway, 

But  that  thereby  shall  find,  and  plainly  feel 
How  Mutability  in  them  doth  play 
Her  cruel  sports  to  many  men’s  decay.* 


*  Canto  vi.  Stanza  i. 
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When  I  bethink  me  of  that  speech  whileare 
Of  Mutability,  and  well  it  way  ! 

Me  seems  that  though  she  all  unworthy  were 
Of  the  heavens’  rule  ;  yet  very  sooth  to  say, 

In  all  things  else  she  bears  the  greatest  sway  ; 

Which  makes  me  loath  this  state  of  life  so  tickle. 

And  love  of  things  so  vain  to  cast  away ; 

Whose  flowring  pride,  so  fading  and  so  flckle. 

Short  Time  shall  soon  cut  down  with  his  consuming  sickle. 

Then  ’gin  I  think  on  that  which  Nature  said, 

Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  change  shall  be. 

But  steadfast  rest  of  all  things,  firmly  stayed 
Upon  the  pillars  of  Eternity, 

That  is  contrayr  to  Mutability  : 

For  all  that  moveth  doth  in  change  delight : 

But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 
With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  bight, 

O  1  thou  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabaoth’s  sight.’  * 

As  the  larger  moral  of  this  concluding  portion  of 
Spenser’s  great  poem  is  plainly  to  assert  the  faultiness  of 
the  methods  of  government  employed  by  English  states¬ 
men  in  their  dealings  with  Ireland,  so  the  machinery  of  the 
allegory  is  utilised  to  indicate  its  effects  in  producing  or 
helping  to  produce  the  desolation  which  the  resulting 
anarchy  in  the  Irish  provinces  had  wrought  in  Munster  and 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  his  own  home.  Of  the  affec¬ 
tion  he  had  grown  to  feel  for  Kilcolman  and  his  surroundings 
abundant  references  throughout  the  poem  are  eloquent. 
But  nowhere  is  this  trait  more  apparent,  though  his  language 
in  the  later  reference  is  charged  with  melancholy  and  fore¬ 
boding,  than  in  the  first  of  these  cantos  of  ‘  Mutability,’  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  amid  the  hill  and  vale  of  Arlo.  After 
adverting  to  the  old  days — 

‘  When  Ireland  flourished  in  fume 
Of  wealth  and  goodness  far  above  the  rest 
Of  all  that  bear  the  British  islands’  name, ’ t 

the  poet  narrates  how  Cynthia,  as  ‘  sovereign  queen  professed 
‘  of  woods  and  forests,’  had  chosen  Arlo  for  her  home ; 

‘  But  mongst  them  all  as  fittest  for  her  game 
(Either  for  chase  of  beasts  with  bound  or  bow 
Or  for  to  shroud  in  shade  from  Phoebus  flame 
Or  bathe  in  fountains  that  do  freshly  flow 
Or  from  high  hills,  or  from  the  dales  below) 

She  chose  this  Arlo.’  t 

*  Canto  viii.  Stanzas  1,  2.  t  Canto  vi.  Stanza  38.  +  Stanza  39. 
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Then  after  explaining  by  what  offence  against  her  modesty 
Diana  was  driven  from  her  loved  resort,  he  gives  the  picture 
of  its  modern  desolation : 

‘  Natheless  Diana  full  of  indignation, 

Thenceforth  abandoned  her  delicious  brook, 

In  whose  sweet  stream,  before  that  bad  occasion. 

So  much  delight  to  bathe  her  limbs  she  took  ; 

Ne  only  her,  but  also  quite  forsook 
All  those  fair  forests  about  Arlo  hid  ; 

And  all  that  mountain  which  doth  overlook 
The  richest  champain  that  may  else  be  rid. 

And  the  fair  Shure  in  which  are  thousand  salmons  bred. 

Them  all,  and  all  that  she  so  dear  did  way. 

Thenceforth  she  left ;  and,  parting  from  the  place. 

Thereon  a  heavy,  hapless  curse  did  lay  ; 

To  weet,  that  wolves,  where  she  was  wont  to  space 
Should  harboured  be,  and  all  those  woods  deface. 

And  thieves  should  rob  and  spoil  that  coast  around. 

Since  which,  those  woods,  and  all  that  goodly  chase 
Doth  to  this  day  with  wolves  and  thieves  abound  ; 

Which  too- too  true  that  lands  indwellera  since  have  found.’  * 

Such  and  so  melancholy  are  the  last  references  to  Ireland 
to  be  found  in  Spenser’s  verse.  It  is  significant  that  they 
are  also  the  last  lines  of  all  his  poetry  that  have  reached  us. 


*  .Stanzas  St-.’ia. 
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Art.  VIII.— homer  AND  HIS  COMMENTATORS : 

A  REVIEW  OF  MODERN  RESEARCHES  IN  THE 
PREHISTORIC  MEDITERRANEAN. 

1.  Homeri  Ilias.  Bekkee.  Berol. :  8vo.  1843. 

2.  The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Done  into  English  prose  by  A.  Lang, 

W.  Leap, and  E.  Myers.  London;  Macmillan.  1883. 

3.  The  Iliad.  Edited  by  W.  Leap.  Second  edition,  2  vols. 

London;  Macmillan.  1900-1902. 

4.  Homeri  Odyssea.  Bekker.  Berol. ;  8vo.  1843. 

5.  The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done  into  English  prose  by 

S.  H.  Butcher  and  A.  Lang.  London ;  Macmillan. 
1888. 

6.  Homer's  Odyssey,  XIII.-XXIV.  Edited  by  D.  B.  Moneo. 

Oxford;  Clarendon  Press.  1901. 

7.  Les  Pheniciens  et  VOdyssee.  2  vols.  By  Victor  Berard. 

Paris ;  Armand  Colin.  1902-1903. 

8.  The  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens.  No.  IX. 

A  T  a  time  when  the  attention  of  the  English  public  has 
just  been  rightly  called  to  the  successful  explorations 
of  Cnossus  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  and  his  comrades,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  the  general  value  and  extent  of  our 
present  knowledge  about  the  Mediterranean  in  prehistoric 
ages,  and  about  the  Homeric  poems  which  are  our  chief 
literary  source  of  information  concerning  it.  The  results 
of  some  such  survey  of  the  position  of  modern  scholarship, 
however  brief  it  be,  should  be  twofold ;  for  it  will  appear 
that  no  really  valuable  advance  can  be  registered  until  we 
co-ordinate  the  labours  of  many  various  workers  and  the 
contributions  made  by  several  nations;  and  it  will  also 
become  evident  that  if,  in  one  direction,  our  conceptions 
of  historic  developement  must  be  very  widely  extended  in 
time,  so,  in  another  direction,  our  criticism  of  various 
Homeric  descriptions  must  be  radically  modified  in  space. 
The  work  of  the  archaeologist,  in  fact,  must  be  appreciated 
in  its  true  relation  to  that  of  the  historian,  the  geographer, 
and  the  literary  critic.  For  any  logical  unity  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  either  of  sites  or  texts,  the  whole  of  the  materials 
now  before  us  must  be  utilised.  It  will  also  probably  be 
admitted  that  destructive  methods  of  criticism  are  growing 
out  of  date,  and  out  of  place,  in  connexion  with  the 
Odyssey  at  any  rate.  Not  only  is  the  poet  literally  exact 
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in  his  description  of  his  hero’s  wanderings,  but  every  bit 
of  knowledge  provided  by  the  antiquarian,  by  the  traveller, 
by  the  excavator,  can  now  be  added  to  the  proofs  of  Homer’s 
accuracy. 

There  is  a  note  of  modern  criticism  which  has  been 
heard  almost  as  much  in  classical  scholarship  as  in  Italian 
art,  and  which  may  roughly  be  summarised  in  the  question  ; 
‘  Who  among  all  known  or  unknown  painters  may  have 
‘  painted  this  picture,  hitherto  universally  attributed  to  N.  ?  ’ 
It  seems  that  as  soon  as  one  of  these  critics  observes  the 
more  cultivated  section  of  the  general  public  confronted  by 
a  literary  or  artistic  masterpiece,  undoubtedly  ancient,  he 
delights  in  picking  that  treasure-trove  to  pieces,  in  demon¬ 
strating  its  inferiority,  in  questioning  its  authenticity,  iu 
belittling  its  value.  The  innocent  spectator  has  hitherto 
been  humbly  struggling  to  imagine  what  manner  of  man 
its  maker  was,  and  to  realise  what  things  he  loved  to  do 
or  sing;  but  he  is  forthwith  smothered  in  the  trivial 
pessimism  of  Slawkenbergius  his  tribe,  who  plunge  him 
in  a  very  mist  of  tortuous  verbal  commentary,  while  he 
longs  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  Homer’s  poetry,  or  to  sail 
the  open  seas  with  Odysseus  for  his  comrade.  This  does 
not  mean  either  that  all  destructive  criticism  is  invariably 
wrong,  or  that  any  criticism  which  is  fruitful  must  necessarily 
be  constructive.  Textual  emendation  cannot  be  abolished, 
nor  can  it  be  ever  held,  again,  that  the  digging  and  delving 
of  the  archaeologist  is  a  barren  labour.  But  we  think  the 
time  has  come  when  broader  views  of  such  literary  matters 
as  the  Homeric  Question  may  be  taken  with  advantage  to 
everyone  who  cares  for  poetry  or  for  the  ancient  civilisations ; 
and  therefore  we  welcome  any  man  who  is  bold  enough 
to  believe  his  Homer,  and  to  say  so,  to  study  him  in  the 
open  air  that  inspired  him,  and  to  tell  us  about  the 
Mediterranean  he  knew. 

When  Schliemann  found  what  he  imagined  to  be  the 
relics  of  a  historic  Agamemnon,  he  was  in  reality  in  much 
the  same  position  as  were  Cuvier  and  his  immediate 
disciples  when  they  dug  up  the  fossils  of  unknown  animals 
that  once  had  lived.  The  discoveries  of  both  were,  iu 
their  way,  of  great  and  incontestable  value.  But  those 
huge  and  fragmentary  vertebras  and  femurs  would  alone 
have  taught  us  little  of  what  they  now  imply,  had  not  the 
geologist  stepped  in  to  insist  that  nothing  which  was 
found  upon  or  beneath  the  earth  could  be  explained  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  earth  itself.  Based  as  they  were 
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on  nothing  but  bones,  the  conclusions  of  the  first  palaeonto¬ 
logists  were  necessarily  vague,  pardonably  fantastical.  But 
as  soon  as  the  great  stage  of  the  world  was  geologically 
reconstructed,  as  soon  as  the  scenery  had  been  properly 
set  up,  these  fossil  actors  appeared  in  their  right  perspective ; 
and  we  saw,  as  it  were,  the  great  drama  of  creation  moving 
onward,  logically  and  irresistibly,  from  its  beginning  until 
now.  The  history  of  life  became  clearer  as  the  history  of 
the  earth  which  was  its  theatre  became  more  evident. 

A  narrow  view  of  archmology  may  fairly  be  described 
as  the  application  of  the  old  principles  of  palaeontology  to 
the  relics  of  human  workmanship;  and  where  that  view 
obtains  we  invariably  find  the  precise  results  that  might 
be  expected.  At  first  the  sentimental  fallacy  runs  riot. 
‘  Ce  mode  d’exploration,’  write  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 

*  a  permis  de  retrouver,  sous  les  restes  de  I’dge  classique, 
‘  la  trace  du  naif  et  touchant  effort  de  Partisan  primitif. 
‘  Tout  gauche  qu’il  soit  encore,  cet  artisan  nous  interesse 
‘  passionnement.  .  .  .’  Soon  afterwards  the  mere  assertion 
of  a  writer  is  expected  to  prevail  without  any  further 
argument.  ‘Archaeology  demonstrates,’  announces  M.  A. 
Bertrand,  ‘  that  apart  from  their  coinage  and  their  alphabet, 

*  Gaul  owed  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  to  the  Greek 

*  colonies.’  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  greater  debts 
M.  Bertrand  would  desire  a  primitive  civilisation  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  than  those  of  a  medium  of  exchange  and  a 
method  of  communication  between  themselves  and  foreign 
traders.  But  because  none  of  the  cylinders,  or  scarabs,  or 
pottery,  dear  to  the  collector’s  heart,  can  be  discovered, 
the  disappointed  investigator  refuses  to  admit  any  traces  of 
contact,  and  deliberately  shuts  his  eyes  to  all  those  broad 
principles  which  have  governed  human  intercourse  in 
every  age  of  human  progress. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  archaeologist  takes  a  different 
view.  He  unearths  a  pointed  helmet  in  a  tomb  in  the 
Marne  district,  and  immediately  a  ‘  Marnian  Epoch  *  is 
foisted  upon  history.  Discoveries  at  Hallstadt  produce  a 
similar  instance  of  confusing  nomenclature.  Because  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae  happened  to  be  dug  out  before  those  of 
Pylos,  Ithaca,  or  Cnossus,  we  have  at  once  a  ‘  Mycenaean 

*  Age.’  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  has  given  that  name  its  death¬ 
blow  at  any  rate  ;  yet  even  he  would  substitute  ‘  Minoan,* 
fortifying  his  terminology  behind  such  ramparts  of  antiquity 
that  the  supplanting  title — which  will  no  doubt  arise  in  its 
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turn — will  have  to  be  provided  by  a  locality  which  can 
produce  remains  older  than  the  first  Egyptian  dynasty. 

Even  before  the  wonders  of  Cretan  civilisation  had  been 
revealed,  it  had  become  clear  that  the  treasures  discovered 
at  Mycense  were,  not  only  older  than  Homer  himself,  but 
older  than  the  heroes  Homer  wrote  of.  How,  then,  was 
their  wealth  and  splendour  to  be  explained?  Clearly, 
neither  the  excavator  nor  the  literary  scholar  could  find 
a  satisfactory  reply.  The  most  conclusive  answer  is  that 
suggested  in  the  volumes  of  M.  Victor  Berard  of  the 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  who  was  formerly  at  the  French 
School  in  Athens,  and  has  just  been  awarded  the  Prix  Vitet 
by  the  French  Academy.  On  the  occasion  of  that  award 
M.  Boissier  pointed  out  that  some  of  his  conclusions  had 
been  contested,  and  that  great  benefit  to  learning  resulted 
from  the  ensuing  discussions.  Whether  all  his  details  may 
be  correct  or  not,  M.  Berard’s  method  is  both  original  and 
illuminating.  Its  full  scope  will  be  indicated  later;  at 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  with  regard  to  Mycenae, 
he  had  the  courageous  idea  of  discarding  museums  for  the 
moment,  and  of  going  to  see  the  place  and  its  surroundings 
for  himself.  His  observations  and  conclusions  may  be 
briefly  summarised. 

Mycenae  is  on  the  flank  of  the  hills,  and  possesses  good 
springs,  that  great  treasure  in  the  thirsty  plain  of  Argolis. 
Its  fine  military  position  is  guarded  by  rocky  defiles.  Its 
watch-towers  command  every  vale  from  which  a  land  force 
could  attack,  and  every  space  of  seacoast  that  might  reveal 
a  pirate’s  raid.  It  is  the  very  gate  of  the  pass  that  leads 
from  the  plain  of  Argos  to  the  beach  of  Corinth,  and  to 
this  day  the  train  takes  travellers  past  its  portals  from 
Nauplia  to  the  north-western  gulf.  Such  land-passages 
as  this,  from  one  sea  to  another,  were  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  to  merchant-shipping  in  the  old  days  of  small, 
light  vessels,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  comparatively 
recent  times.  The  riches  of  the  barons  of  Mycense  were 
solely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  could  levy  toll  on  passing 
caravans  of  merchandise  without  fear  of  an  overlord.  It 
was  to  guard  tbe  fortune  thus  amassed  that  the  ramparts 
were  constructed,  which  the  astonished  antiquarian  (who 
conld  not  see  over  them)  describes  as  ‘built  for  the  love 
‘  of  building  ’ !  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
many  an  Albanian  Bey,  at  Elbassan,  at  Berat,  at  Tepel^ni, 
made  his  money  in  exactly  the  same  way,  by  levying  toll 
on  the  muleteers  who  brought  merchandise  from  Durazzo 
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and  Aulona  to  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  But  when  larger 
vessels,  built  for  steam,  made  longer  voyages  possible,  the 
revenue  of  the  Beys  grew  as  scanty  as  the  occupation  of 
the  muleteers.  The  gradual  policing  of  the  seas,  and  the 
disappearance  of  corsairs,  assisted  the  same  end.  The 
Beys’  palaces  are  now  almost  as  ruined  as  the  sumptuous 
halls  of  the  first  barons  of  Mycense ;  for  Ali  Pacha’s 
fortunes  fell  like  Agamemnon’s. 

The  glory  of  Troy  itself  is  due  to  the  same  causes.  Never 
since  the  days  when  history  has  recognised  commercial  traflic, 
could  Troy  have  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  riches  Schliemann 
found  in  the  prehistoric  Ilion.  But  in  the  age  of  small 
ships,  when  men  gladly  cut  corners  across  the  land  to  save 
a  hazardous  voyage  round  a  cape,  inland  Ilion  was  the 
Byzantium  of  prehistoric  Hellas,  and  built  upon  a  citadel 
as  lofty  and  strong  as  that  of  inland  Mycenae  or  of  inland 
Thebes.  For  the  plain  of  the  Scamander  was  in  some  sort 
an  isthmus  between  the  Bay  of  Besika,  the  last  harbour  of 
the  archipelago  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Port  of  the  Achaeans, 
or  Koum-Kaleh,  which  is  the  first  harbour  in  the  Dardanelles. 
The  bill  which  holds  Sigaeum  was  once  an  island,  and  has 
been  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Scamander  and  other  rivers  of  the  plain.  Just  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  road  which  lay  past  the  marshes, 
between  the  southern  and  the  northern  sea,  stood  the 
Acropolis  of  Ilion.  Even  to-day  the  ‘  Pilot’s  Guide  ’  is  full 
of  warnings  about  the  difficulty  of  sailing  through  the 
Dardanelles  at  certain  seasons.  Far  more  severe  must  have 
been  these  perils  to  the  light  craft  of  Phoenician  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  was  from  the  toll  on  caravans  which  went 
by  land  that  Ilion  was  enriched;  and  Ilion  was  the  gate 
of  that  new  world  of  commerce  and  adventure  which  was 
opened  to  Hellas  by  the  Euxine  sea ;  a  world  as  rich  and 
strange  as  that  which  Drake  and  Raleigh  won  for  England, 
and  as  full  of  future  possibilities.  Close  at  that  gate  was 
placed  the  scene  of  the  first  great  Hellenic  epic. 

The  ‘  Law  of  the  Isthmus,’  of  which  Ilion  and  Mycenm 
are  two  examples,  is  the  important  generalisation  which 
M.  Berard  deduces  from  the  many  facts  referable  to  similar 
processes  ;  and  the  light  it  throws  on  ancient  commerce  will 
explain  many  a  difficulty  in  classical  geography. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  strange,  fbr  instance,  that  the 
capture  of  Decelea  by  the  Spartans  should  have  immediately 
affected  the  food  supply  of  Athens  (Thucyd.  vii.  27-28), 
especially  as  Athens  was  mistress  of  the  sea  at  the  moment. 
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But  the  chief  source  of  her  food  supply  was  Euboea;  and 
though  in  these  days  a  voyage  from  Egripo  round  Cape 
Colonna  to  Phaleres  would  be  quite  simple,  the  merchant¬ 
men  of  ancient  Chalcis  never  contemplated  sailing  to  the 
Piraeus  round  Cape  Sunium.  They  crossed  the  Strait  to 
Aulis,  Delion,  or  Oropus,  and  from  Oropus  the  muleteers 
took  their  goods  on  by  way  of  Decelea,  between  the  moun¬ 
tains,  towards  Athens  ;  and,  in  the  sentence  which  sums  up 
the  difference  between  his  commercial  methods  and  our 
own,  Thucydides  explains  the  situation  :  ij  re  rciv  i’mTtjSsiwv 
TrapaKOfiihi]  ex  EvySot'as,  irporspov  ix  tov  ’flptoTrov  xara 
yrjv  Bia  rr)s  AexsXsias  Odatrov  ovaa,  wspl  "S-ovviov  xara 
6d\aa-<Tav  Tro\vTs\r}s  eyiyvsTO.  .  .  . 

In  the  same  way  Thebes,  though  founded  by  Cadmus, 
the  great  navigator,  is  inland,  in  the  middle  of  Bceotia. 
That  is  because  it  is  placed  at  the  exact  spot  where  about 
five  different  routes  converge,  which  led  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  it  is  about  a  day’s  march  from  harbours  at  every  quarter 
of  the  compass.  The  merchandise,  in  fact,  was  brought  by 
land  ‘  across  the  isthmus,’  instead  of  going  round  the  longer 
way  by  sea,  and  Thebes  profited  largely  by  its  passage. 

It  is  only  by  combining  such  indications  as  these,  with 
traces  in  language,  in  excavations,  or  in  ethnology,  that  we 
shall  arrive  at  any  true  understanding  why  the  Odjssey  is 
older  than  historic  Greece  in  names,  routes,  habits,  ideas, 
and  memories,  all  of  which  only  seem  contrary  to  ‘  Hellenic  ’ 
notions  because  they  are  the  survivals  of  a  society  older 
than  the  Hellenic,  of  a  Pelasgia  more  different  (for  example) 
from  the  Arcadia  which  Lycurgus  knew  than  even  classical 
Sparta  was  from  the  Morea  of  the  Venetian  traders. 

Venice  herself  provides  an  admirable  example  of  the 
influence  of  geography  upon  every  age  of  a  city’s  progress. 
At  the  head  of  a  long  gulf  that  penetrates  the  very  heart  of 
Europe  she  provided  the  furthest  point  of  disembarkation  at 
which  a  cargo  could  be  kept  entire  for  distribution  in  the 
mainland ;  and  she  was  therefore  the  focus  of  medimval 
trade  between  Turkey,  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  and  India,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Germany,  Flanders,  France,  and  England 
on  the  other.  She  held  the  necessary  coastwise  passes. 
She  held  the  trade-route  and  commanded  its  waters,  by 
virtue  of  possessing  the  best  ships  and  crews.  She  policed  the 
Adriatic  after  the  Dalmatian  pirates  had  been  conquered, 
and  she  was  supreme  in  the  Levant  after  the  Fourth 
Crusade.  In  addition  to  all  this  she  possessed,  in  the  salt- 
monopoly,  a  home  trade  which  was  as  valuable  to  her 
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neighbours  as  is  England’s  coal  ;  and  she  took  measures  to 
secure  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  by  statutes  (passed 
in  1229  and  1255)  which  are  closely  similar  to  the  English 
Navigation  Act  of  1651.  As  soon  as  the  Turk’s  power  rose, 
she  lost  the  trade  of  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  the  Levant.  As 
soon  as  the  art  of  navigation  had  sufficiently  advanced 
to  open  a  trade-route  round  the  Cape,  she  lost  more  and 
more.  Her  maritime  supremacy  passed  on  to  Portugal, 
to  Holland,  and  to  England,  and  in  turn  these  countries 
provided  the  best  ports  of  discharge.  Only  with  the 
cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  any  fragment  of  her  old 
trading  activity  returned  to  her,  and  even  that  will  soon  be 
lost  by  the  destruction  of  the  lagoons  which  once  received 
the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  laws  which  governed  the  rise  and  fall  of  Venice  were 
not  peculiar  to  her.  They  hold  true  of  every  centre  of 
population  round  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  This  M.  Victor 
Berard  has  realised,  and  he  therefore  argues  that,  since  it 
was  a  Phoenician  Odysseus  whom  our  Hellenic  Homer  has 
described,  the  various  sites  mentioned  in  the  poem  will  be 
discoverable  only  if  we  transplant  ourselves  into  the  days  of 
the  Phoenician  maritime  supremacy.  Further,  if  Homer’s 
descriptions  agree  in  detail  with  what  we  should  expect  to 
hear  of  a  Phoenician  voyage,  there  will  be  certain  unchanging 
physical  features  which  will  also  be  predicated  of  the  same 
places  in  the  latest  logbooks  for  mariners  who  sail  the  sea 
under  somewhat  similar  conditions.  We  shall,  in  fact,  be 
able  to  check  the  Odyssey  by  the  ‘  Hints  for  Navigation,* 
or  the  ‘  Pilots’  Guides,’  sold  at  the  present  moment  to 
the  modern  sailor.  To  make  all  sure,  M.  Berard  him¬ 
self  followed  nearly  the  whole  route  of  Odysseus  in  a 
sailing-boat.  His  discoveries  provide  a  startling  answer 
to  those  critics  who  have  proceeded  on  more  conventional 
lines. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  best  to  take  a  few  typical  conclusions 
drawn  from  these  critics’  writings,  and  then  compare  what 
M.  Berard  has  to  say  on  the  same  point ;  and  though  some 
obviously  wrote  before  M.  Berard  published  anything,  it  is 
a  singular  comment  on  the  alertness  of  modern  English 
scholarship  that  several  writers  have  continued  in  the  old 
obscurantist  attitude  for  some  time  after  M.  Berard’s 
volumes  had  made  their  final  appearance,  and  even  after 
Mr.  W.  M.  Ramsay’s  eloquent  and  impartial  consideration 
of  them  in  the  ‘  Classical  Review  ’  for  April  1904,  a  publica¬ 
tion  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  somewhat 
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too  enthusiastic  author  of  ‘  The  Mother  of  Navies  ’  in  the 
‘  Fortnightly  Review  ’  for  November  1904. 

If  we  are  to  believe  such  writers  as  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett 
or  M.  Hilaire  Belloc,  there  is  just  now  in  progress  a  certain 
reaction  both  against  railways  and  against  the  excessive 
literary  (or  perhaps  we  should  say  ‘  printed  ’)  output  which 
is  a  feature  of  the  same  period  of  developeinent.  Between 
the  extremes  of  sedentary  study  and  of  rapid  locomotion, 
there  seems  to  be  appearing  a  regretful  longing  for  those 
leisurely  days  of  travel,  afoot  or  by  postchaise,  which 
were  accompanied  by  a  literature  that  was  almost  equally 
leisurely  both  in  production  and  in  publication.  Of  this 
latter  school  we  suspect  that  M.  Berard  would  avow  himself  a 
disciple,  and  those  who  are  not  troubled  by  improper 
prejudices  against  the  mention  of  the  word  ‘  Phoenician  ’  will 
find  a  mine  of  information  and  suggestion  in  the  geographical 
portions  of  M.  Berard’s  volumes ;  for  by  the  help  of  the 
leisurely  traveller  Geography  is  at  last  coming  to  her  own 
again.  Turner  was  perhaps  the  last  Englishman  who  knew 
the  best  of  his  own  country,  and  much  of  Europe,  from 
having  walked  or  driven  over  it  ‘  in  search  of  pictures.’ 
It  is  the  strangest  whirligig  of  chance  that  has  bestowed 
upon  the  motor-car  the  privilege  of  teaching  Englishmen 
once  more  the  beauties  of  their  own  island. 

M.  Berard  is  not,  of  course,  invariably  infallible.  His 
generally  stimulating  results  are,  however,  so  valuable  in 
these  pessimistic  days,  and  the  balance  of  beneSts  conferred 
is  so  largely  in  his  favour,  that  one  or  two  weaknesses,  as 
they  appear  to  us,  may  be  pointed  out  in  his  two  large  and 
closely-packed  volumes.  It  is  a  profound  truth  that  man 
can  never  learn  much  from  Nature  unless  the  answer  is 
implicit  in  his  question,  unless  the  hypothesis  he  has 
imagined  will  already  suggest  the  facts  he  must  discover. 
But  there  is  always  the  danger  that  the  enthusiastic  inquirer 
may  strive  to  prove  too  much.  Mr.  Butler’s  theory  concern¬ 
ing  Nausicaa  and  Trapani  is  a  case  in  point.  Pietro 
Sugameli’s  interpretation  of  the  Odyssey  as  an  elaborate 
allegory  of  social  evolutions  is  another.*  We  now  and  then 
have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  M.  Berard  is  about  to  provide 
us  with  a  third,  when  he  allows  his  Semitic  derivations  and 
Phoenician  influences  to  distort  the  facts  before  him.  Even 
his  geographical  identifications,  charming  as  they  all  are, 
do  not  satisfy  us  in  every  instance.  Both  Signor  Sugameli 

*  See  Quo  Vadis  ?  Trapani,  15  Dicembre  1901, 6  Novembre  1902. 
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and  Mr.  W.  M.  Ramsay  have  already  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  of  suggesting  the  island  of  Perejil  as  the  home  of 
Calypso,  in  spite  of  the  pretty  coincidence  that  Perejil  is 
full  of  the  sea-parsley  which  gained  its  Spanish  name,  and 
that  in  Odyssey  V.  72  we  read ; 

Si  Ac(/iwi'cs  fiaXaKoi  “ov  i/St  (TiXiVov. 

or  of  the  further  coincidence  that  the  ‘Pilot’s  Guide  ’  speaks 
of  a  ‘  Grotto  of  Pigeons,’  and  in  Odyssey  V.  57  and  63-67 
we  read  .  .  fi^a  airtos  .  .  tv6a  Be  t’  opvides  Tavvaimspoi 
svpd^ovTo.  For  we  find  that  this  cave  has  no  entrance  save 
from  the  sea,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  communication 
between  it  and  the  mainland,  and  that  there  is  no  symptom 
of  fresh  water  springs  on  the  island  of  Perejil. 

However,  the  study  of  other  localities  and  of  the  poem 
in  relation  to  them  is  so  fascinating,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  palace  of  Nausicaa  and  the  home  of  Odysseus,  that, 
without  unfairness  to  what  is  necessarily  a  complicated  and 
lengthy  disquisition,  it  may  be  possible  to  suggest  at  least 
two  of  M.  Berard’s  identifications  in  sufficient  detail  to 
indicate  his  method.  Though  there  are  many  others,  which 
the  reader  is  recommended  to  discover  for  himself  in  M. 
B4rard’s  pages,  we  shall  choose  the  land  of  the  Cyclopes  and 
the  journey  of  Telemachus,  as  typical  instances,  alike  of  the 
easy  scepticism  of  other  modern  critics,  and  of  the  laborious 
and  almost  reverent  study  of  M.  Berard. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  admirable  translation  of  the 
‘  Odyssey  *  by  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang,  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence ;  ‘  Later  Greece  feigned  that  the  Cyclopes 
‘  dwelt  near  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily.  Homer  leaves  their  place 
‘  of  abode  in  the  vague.’ 

Let  us  see  what  Homer’s  ‘  vagueness  ’  can  tell  us. 
He  says  that  the  Phoeacians  were  transplanted  to  Scheria  by 
Nausithous  after  they  had  been  chased  out  of  their  original 
home  in  Hyperia  by  the  Cyclopes.  Now  ‘  Hyperia  ’  and 
‘  Cyclopes  ’  are  Greek  words.  If  Homer’s  account  of 
history  be  correct,  both  places  had  a  name  in  a  different 
language  when  the  Phteacians  were  driven  out.  In  Greek, 
vrrepeirj  means  ‘  the  uplifted  city  ’ ;  the  Semitic  equivalent 
for  which  is  Koum'a,  Cuma,  Cumse ;  and  Cumae  was  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  to  the  west  of  Naples  and 
Vesuvius,  the  Ku/iTjs  rrjs  iv  ’Ottikiu  iroXstos  of  Thucydides  vi.  4. 
'OmKia,  in  fact,  the  Land  of  Eyes,  is  KvKXto-jria,  the  Semitic 
equivalent  for  which  is  composed  of  two  words  :  oin,  the  eye, 
and  otar'a,  a  crown  or  circle ;  Oin-Olar'a^  Oenotria. 
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Nothing  is  more  often  misleading  than  classical  place- 
names;  so  we  must  hasten  to  see  what  these  hints  are 
worth.  Cumte,  virepeitj,  altrv  TTToXisdpov,  is  on  the  coast  of 
Italy  north-west  of  the  Bay  of  Baioe,  and  west  of  the 
Phlegrsean  Fields,  those  ‘  burning  plains  ’  studded  with  the 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  A  profile  map  of  the  district 
shows  these  craters  standing  up  like  eye-sockets,  some  of 
them  with  what  seems  a  ‘  pupil  ’  erect  in  the  midst  of  the 
black  orbit.  But  if  this  is  indeed  the  ‘  Country  of  Eyes,’  the 
land  of  the  Cyclops,  there  must  be  somewhere  on  its  coast 
‘  a  waste  islet,  stretching  without  the  harbour,  neither  nigh 
‘  at  hand  nor  yet  far  off,  a  woodland  isle  wherein  are  wild 
‘  goats  unnumbered  .  .  .  also  there  is  a  fair  haven,  where 
‘  is  no  need  of  moorings,  but  men  may  run  the  ship  on  the 
‘  beach  ...  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  is  a  well  of  bright 
‘  water  issuing  from  a  cave,  and  round  it  are  poplars 
‘  growing.  Thither  we  sailed,  and  some  god  guided  us  .  .  . 
‘  a  mist  lying  deep  about  the  ship.’  (Od.  IX.  116-144.) 
This  is  the  modern  islet  of  Nesida,  or  Nisita,  a  crescent  of 
land  with  the  opening  seawards  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Baisc,  forming  a  harbour  like  the  eye  on  a  peacock’s 
feather,  and  now  called  Porto  Pavone.  It  presents  every 
necessity  for  the  primitive  mariner,  and  Odysseus  has 
enumerated  a  few  of  its  advantages,  which  still  exist.  The 
Roman  poets  knew  it  too : 

Sylvaque  qua?  fixam  pelago  Nesida  coronat. 

Pliny  mentions  its  excellent  vegetables  : 

Quod  in  Neside  Campanite  insula  sponte  nascitur,  longe  optimum 
existimatur. 

The  goats  that  fed  on  it  in  Odysseus’  days  gave  their 
name  to  Capri  later  on  in  the  neighbouring  bay.  But  the 
game  his  sailors  hunted  there  was  hunted  by  fashionable 
Romans  in  the  days  of  Ceesar.  ‘  Fui  apud  Brutum  multas 
‘  hoi’as  in  Neside,’  writes  Cicero.  There,  in  some  solitary 
hunting- lodge,  was  plotted  the  murder  of  Julius;  there 
Portia  slew  herself  at  the  tidings  of  Philippi.  But  as  time 
went  on  the  island-harbour,  re^y  for  strangers  and  turned 
towards  the  sea,  became  more  and  more  neglected.  There 
is  now  a  prison  on  it,  and  not  much  more ;  but  the  spring 
is  still  there,  protected  by  a  wall. 

The  morning  after  his  companions  had  rested,  Odysseus, 
without  troubling  to  raise  the  sail,  rows  his  boat  round 
the  harbour- point  towards  that  volcanic  mainland  whose 
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salphurous  fumes  had  *  laid  deep  mist  about  his  ships  ’ ;  as 
Lucan  says : 

tali  spiramine  Nesis 
Eniittit  Stygium  nebulosis  aera  saxis. 

Two  obelisks  of  rock,  one  east  and  one  westward,  are  at 
either  end  of  the  island.  You  pass  one  of  them  to-day  as 
you  make  the  passage  that  Odysseus  made  some  nine-and- 
twenty  centuries  ago.  They  are  the  rocks  the  Cyclops 
hurled : 

kqS’  B’  lj3aXe  irportrapoiOt  vco;  KvavoTrputitoio  ,  ,  . 

kuB’  B'  ifiaktv  ixfTinrurOt  ,  .  .  (Od.  IX.  482,  539) 

the  ‘  Aiguille  du  Levant  *  was  the  stone  he  cast  ‘  before,’  the 
‘  Aiguille  du  Couchant  ’  was  that  which  fell  ‘  behind.* 
Arrived  at  the  mainland,  and  walking  up  the  torrent-bed 
of  S.  Basilio,  the  modern  traveller  reaches  the  great  cavern 
called  the  Grotto  of  Sejanus.  This  is  the  cave  of  Poly¬ 
phemus,  guarded  by  tall  pines  and  oaks.  The  line 

fiaKpf^iv  T«  fftTvo’criv  tSc  Bpvcriv  vij/iKopLOuriv  (Od.  IX.  186) 

is  generally  explained  to  be  ‘  full  of  otiose  epithets.’  Yet 
it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  pines  which  still  grow 
round  this  cave  are  of  a  taller  variety  than  any  to  be  seen 
near  them  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  But  we  must  not  ask 
too  much  of  botany,  after  so  many  years.  The  line  before 
may  give  us  better  evidence : 

irtpl  B’  avkij 

v\lrr)kr]  BtBpujro. 

*  About  it  a  high  outer  court  was  built  with  stones.’  ’  The 
entrance  is  walled  up  to  this  day,  and  through  a  brick  archway 
you  must  still  penetrate  to  the  great  hall  wherein  the  lambs 
and  kids  of  the  Cyclops  were  penned,  among  his  milk-pails 
and  his  bowls.  For  fifty-five  metres  it  extends  into  the  rock  at 
a  height  of  some  ten  metres,  like  the  entrance.  Long  after 
Odysseus  ceased  from  wandering  it  was  continued  by  an 
artificial  tunnel,  some  eighty- fifty  metres  further  through 
the  Hill  of  Pausilippo  to  the  slopes  above  the  Vale  of 
Bagnoli,  but  this  more  modern  excavation  is  only  three 
metres  high  by  some  two  metres  broad.  The  original, 
natural  cavern  was  evidently  long  used  by  the  country- 
people  as  a  safe  refuge  for  their  flocks,  and  for  themselves, 
as  long  as  that  pastoral  primitive  life  endured  of  which 
Polyphemus  was  a  terrible  Homeric  type,  an  incarnation  of 
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the  volcano,  ‘  vomiting  stones  and  fire  and  smoke  ’  which 
ever  brooded  sullenly  above  the  shephei’ds’  pastures. 

This  anthropomorphism  of  the  poet  can  be  easily 
paralleled  elsewhere ;  but  we  would  chiefly  draw  attention 
to  the  accuracy  with  which  Homer  describes  natural 
features,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  them.  In  the  land  of 
Lotos-eaters  natural  features  are  purposely  left  vague ; 
forgotten ;  and  much  is  made  of  the  wondrous  nature  of 
their  food.  In  the  land  of  the  Cyclops  the  two  pinnacles  of  rock 
are  carefully  noted,  but  they  are  ‘  explained  ’  as  well.  They 
are  there  because  Polyphemus  threw  them.  In  Scheria,  the 
land  of  the  Phseacians,  the  same  process  occurs ;  for  the 
rock  off  Corcyra  which  is  still  called  ‘  Karavi,’  or  the 
‘  Boatrock,’  by  modern  Greek  sailors,  is  ‘  explained  ’  by 
Homer  as  the  Phseacian  ship  which  Poseidon  smote  into 
stone  as  she  was  on  her  way  back  from  the  voyage  with 
Odysseus  to  Ithaca ;  and  another  of  M.  Berard’s  identifica¬ 
tions  provides  a  well-known  instance  that  becomes  Calypso : 

ScACaTTJ  8c  fl€  VVKTt 

vrjcrov  c’s  '(lyvyi'rjv  irtkacrai'  6(oi'  irOa  Kakvif/it 

void  ivTrXoKafitK.  (Od.  XII.  447.) 

Throughout  the  whole  art  and  mythology  of  Hellas  this 
insistence  on  the  personification  of  Nature  is  obvious  and 
universal,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  Homer’s  essentially 
Hellenic  character,  wherever  he  may  have  written,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  sources  from  which  he  drew 
details  for  his  own  information. 

It  is  just  as  clear,  too,  that  if  the  scene  of  the  Iliad,  the 
epic  of  a  constantly  divided  Greece,  was  laid  in  the  one 
place  where  Greek  efforts  were  united,  that  Gate  of  the 
Euxine  which  was  the  citadel  of  Troy,  so  also  another  epic 
had  become  necessary  by  that  very  voyage  to  Troy,  the  epic 
of  the  seas  of  Hellas,  the  story  of  Odysseus.  Again  it 
is  not  Greece  herself  which  can  provide  a  background. 
Only  outside  their  own  boundaries  were  the  Greeks  ever 
united  in  their  double  task  of  beating  back  the  materialism 
of  the  Barbarians,  or  of  carrying  their  own  best  influences 
throughout  their  colonies  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  our 
next  example  of  M.  Berard’s  work  shall  be  deliberately 
chosen  from  the  soil  of  Greece  herself ;  and  it  shall  be  his 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  journey  of  Telemachus. 

‘  It  is  a  notorious  blot  on  Homer’s  knowledge,’  says  a 
writer  on  ‘  The  Homeric  Question  ’  in  the  ‘  Quarterly 
Review  ’  for  January  1904,  ‘  that  he  sends  Telemachus  from 
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‘  Pylos  to  Sparta  without  a  word  of  the  mountain  range 
‘  between  them,  and  that  he  evidently  conceives  the  whole 
‘  country  as  a  flat  plain,  or  at  least  as  easily  traversable  for  a 
‘  chariot.  It  is  equally  notorious  that  his  description  of 
‘  Ithaca  is  impossible.’  Whatever  may  have  been  ‘  notorious  ’ 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  singular  that  one  who  writes 
with  so  much  authority  should  apparently  be  unaware  of  the 
work  done  by  M.  Berard  on  this  very  subject,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  journey  of  Telemachus,  was  published  in  Paris 
in  1902,  and  in  the  case  of  Ithaca  appeared  in  1903.  The 
journey  of  Telemachus  is  described  in  the  first  four  books 
and  part  of  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Odyssey.  The  poet 
mentions  Ithaca,  Pylos,  Pheres,  and  Sparta  in  the  course  of 
it.  Of  these  names  only  the  first  and  the  last  had  hitherto 
been  identified  with  certainty.  Homer,  therefore,  can  only 
be  understood  if  we  can  also  fix  and  identify  the  ‘  Pylos  ’  and 
the  ‘  Pheres  ’  he  mentions  in  this  connexion.  From  the 
armchair  of  a  comfortable  study,  this,  of  course,  is  an  easy 
matter  to  anyone  who  simplifies  the  task  by  accusing 
Homer  of  ‘  notoriously  impossible  ’  geography.  But  was 
Homer,  so  accurate  in  all  else,  wilfully  inaccurate  in  the 
opening  episode  of  the  Odyssey  ?  It  is  at  any  rate  worth 
while  to  visit  the  places  he  describes  before  giving  a  verdict 
against  him.  Let  us  follow  M.  Berard’s  footsteps. 

There  were,  to  begin  with,  three  different  places  known 
to  Strabo  as  Pylos.  *  The  first,  the  most  northern  and  the 
nearest  to  Ithaca,  was  in  Elis,  rather  far  from  the  sea,  at  the 
valley  which  leads  down  to  the  coast  from  the  hills,  close  to 
the  modern  village  of  Agrapidokhori.  As  its  name  implies, 
it  was  the  ‘  gate  ’  of  a  double  route,  one  leading  eastwards  to 
Arcadia  by  the  Peneus  valley,  the  other  going  more  north 
and  south,  between  Olympia  and  the  coastwise  valleys  of 
Achaia.  The  second  ‘  Pylos  ’  lay  further  south,  in 
Triphylia,  above  a  point  about  the  middle  of  the  Cyparis- 
sian  bay,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  third 
‘  Pylos  ’  was  a  seaport  of  Messenia,  opposite  the  island  of 
Sphacteria.  All  three  have  laid  claim,  since  the  earliest 
days  of  history,  to  the  honour  of  being  Nestor’s  residence. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  second  is  the  right  one. 

Far  more  numerous  are  the  places  called  Pheres  or 
Pheraj.  Even  confining  ourselves  to  the  Peloponnesus,  we 
can  distinguish  one  in  the  Eurotas  valley,  a  day’s  march 


*  Strab.  viii.  339  :  *E<m  IIuAo?  ttdo  IIvAoio'  IIAos  y«  ucV  iarri  sal 
SX\(K. 
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from  the  port  of  Gythium ;  another  near  the  shore  at  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  Messenian  bay ;  a  third  in  the 
western  district  of  Achaia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Pirns.  None 
of  these  can  be  connected  with  Telemachus. 

Clearly  it  is  by  the  words  of  Homer  alone,  compared 
with  the  actually  existing  physical  facts,  that  we  can  make 
our  choice  between  the  various  possible  combinations. 
Homer  tells  us  that  in  the  evening  Telemachus  took  twelve 
jars  of  wine  and  twenty  measures  of  bruised  barley-meal 
and  stored  it  on  the  ship  of  Noemon,  which  Athene  had 
picked  out  for  him ;  and  a  fresh  north-west  wind  filled  his 
mainsail  as  he  started  in  the  night  from  Ithaca,  and  the 
ship  sped  on  her  way  ‘  all  night  long  and  through  the  dawn.’ 
After  sunrise  they  reached  Pylos,  ‘  the  established  castle  of 
Neleus,’  where  men  were  sacrificing  to  Poseidon  on  the  sand 
of  the  seashore,  and  from  the  numbers  mentioned  (Od.  III. 
7-8)  it  seems  likely  that  the  Pylian  Amphictyony  of  nine 
towns,  which  sent  ninety  ships  with  Nestor  to  the  siege  of 
Troy,  were  celebrating  their  federal  rites  at  the  central  shrine 
of  the  community. 

This  is  a  suflSciently  faithful  analysis  of  Odyssey  II.  337- 
434.  The  more  closely  we  look  into  the  poet’s  details,  the 
more  literally  exact  we  find  him,  even  to  the  precise  hour 
of  their  starting : — 

SvctTO  T*  »)c\ios  (TKiouiVTo  T(  wucTai  riyvtoi, 

the  hour  when  ‘  the  streets  are  darkened,’  after  sunset.  It 
is  the  hour  the  Suitors  choose  to  start  on  their  ambush 
for  Telemachus’  return ;  and  it  is  the  hour  when  Odysseus 
starts  homeward  from  the  land  of  the  Phceacians.  Seven 
times  this  phrase,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Iliad,  marks 
in  the  Odyssey  a  different  stage  in  a  journey.  It  is  still  the 
same  hour  which  is  recommended  for  such  voyages  in  the 
French  ‘Instructions  Nautiques’  (No.  691,  pp.  1-2)  to  all 
sailors  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  north-west  wind, 
‘  which  remains  constant  during  the  nights  of  July  and 
‘  August  from  Gibraltar  to  the  coast  of  Palestine ;  and  to 
‘  meet  it  the  sailing-ship  has  only  to  take  advantage  of  the 
‘  land  wind  which  blows  off  shore  about  eleven  o’clock  on 
‘  summer  nights  and  ceases  soon  after  dawn.’  Both  start 
and  finish,  therefore,  of  the  voyage  of  Telemachus,  as 
described  by  Homer,  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  modern  pilots.  But  how  are  we  to  explain  a  voyage  of 
some  eight  or  nine  hours  only  for  the  distance  covered  ? 
First  of  all  by  a  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  that  ‘  Law 
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‘  of  the  Isthmus,*  already  explained,  in  the  conditions  of 
Homeric  navigation  ;  and  secondly  by  fixing  a  ‘  Pylos  ’ 
which  is  only  some  eight  or  nine  hours’  sail  before  the  wind 
from  Ithaca. 

Obviously  this  Pylos  must  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  route 
to  Sparta,  and  the  natural  route  from  the  west  of  the 
Peloponnesus  is  that  which  follows  up  the  valley  of  the 
Alpheus  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  goes  down 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  to  the  Laconian  Gulf.  Close  to 
the  very  beginning  of  this  route  lies  the  Triphylian  Pylos 
which  Strabo  has  picked  out. 

To  choose  from  a  map  the  Messenian  Pylos,  near 
Sphacteria,  is  to  suggest  a  distance  of  120  miles,  as  the 
crow  flies,  from  Ithaca,  and  nearly  160  as  Telemachus 
would  have  sailed  it  from  the  harbour  of  Odysseus,  upon  the 
north-east  coast  of  Ithaca;  for  he  never  went  more  than 
fifteen  miles  from  shore,  and  often  crept  in  much  closer 
round  the  capes.  Now,  from  the  exact  details,  given  in  the 
Iliad,  of  the  voyage  in  which  Odysseus  takes  back  Chryseis 
to  her  father,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  that  from  five  to 
seven  miles  an  hour  was  the  maximum  speed  of  the  Homeric 
sailing-ship.*  Applied  to  the  ‘  eight  or  nine  hours  ’  of 
Telemachus’  voyage  from  Ithaca,  this  obviously  makes  the 
Messenian  Pylos  impossible. 

More  than  this.  Navarino  Bay  may  be  an  excellent 
anchorage  for  modern  steamboats,  which  can  enter  or  leave 
it  whatever  be  the  wind,  and  are  protected  by  the  island  of 
Sphaghia.  But  the  Homeric  sailor’s  favourite  harbour  was 
within  easy  reach  of  the  open  sea,  upon  the  low  sandy 
shore  of  a  peninsula,  or  on  the  outer  coast  of  some  small 
islet  near  the  mainland.  Off  Messenia  the  rock  of 
Koryphasion  cuts  sheer  down  into  the  deep  sea,  and 
behind  it  is  a  bay  which  proves  a  dangerous  cul-de-sac  in 
certain  winds ;  for  the  Pacha  had  once  to  look  on  helplessly 
while  his  fleet  were  burning  to  the  water’s  edge.  Besides, 
if  the  Pylos  which  Telemachus  visits  is  this  one  in  Messenia, 
the  Pheres  to  which  he  proceeds  must  obviously  be  the 
Pherce  in  the  north-east  of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  and  not 
only  would  he  have  many  mountains  to  pass  to  get  there, 
but  the  Taygetus  chain  would  lie  beyond,  between  him  and 
Sparta.  The  armchair  critic  who  has  heard  of  a  piece  of 
ancient  paved  road  at  this  city  of  Pherse  imagines  that  he 


*  This  agrees  very  well  with  measures  given  by  Herodotus,  whose 
statements  (iv.  86)  may  be  compared  with  Iliad  I.  475-485. 
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knows  as  much  as  Homer ;  but  the  tourist  who  has  tried 
to-day  that  perilous  goat-track  along  the  stony  gorges  from 
Calamata  towards  Sparta  will  know  that  wheeled  traffic  is 
impossible.  ‘  Evidently  then,*  retorts  the  unruffled  critic, 

‘  it  is  the  poetry  of  Homer,  and  not  my  explanation  of  him, 

‘  which  you  must  consider  as  absurd.’ 

Again,  the  Pherm  which  Telemachus  visits  is  described  by 
Homer  as  the  property  of  King  Diodes,  son  of  Orsilochus, 
son  of  the  river- god  Alpheus ;  whereas  the  Messenian 
Pherm  is  part  of  a  Heptapolis  in  Messenia  under  the  control 
of  Agamemnon,  who  offer’s  the  seven  cities,  as  their  overlord, 
to  Achilles.*  Lastly,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  former 
town  has  fields  of  grain  around  it  (Od.  III.  495),  whereas  the 
Messenian  Pherse  is  on  the  barren  foothills  of  the  Taygetus. 

These  considerations,  then,  have  eliminated  at  least  one 
Pylos  and  one  Phera>  from  the  list  of  possibilities — at 
any  rate  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  still  attach  more 
importance  to  Homer’s  words  than  to  their  own  comments, 
and  who  prefer  the  test  of  travellers’  eyes  to  that  of  a  pair 
of  compasses  and  a  classical  atlas. 

A  balance  of  probabilities  has  already  suggested  that  the 
Pylos  just  south  of  the  Alpheus  is  the  one  which  Homer 
meant.  Its  territory  evidently  comprised  a  strip  of  coastwise 
laud  from  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus  to  that  of  the  Neda,  which 
is  the  northern  border  of  Messenia ;  and,  among  all  those 
rocky  coasts  of  Greece,  almost  alone  it  can  offer  sandy 
harbourage  ;  so  ‘  sandy  Pylos  ’  it  is  called  wherever  Homer 
mentions  it.  Nestor,  its  king,  is  a  great  breeder  and  lover 
of  horses  on  the  plains  inland  ;  and  above  the  seashore  itself, 
whereon  was  set  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  rises  the  citadel  of 
his  folk,  upon  a  cliff.  At  the  present  day  there  are  just 
those  differences  in  the  coast-line  which  can  be  traced  on  a 
larger  scale  at  the  Deltas  of  the  Ehone  and  of  the  Nile. 
Here,  just  as  in  other  instances  on  the  shores  of  the  tideless 
Mediterranean,  the  rivers  have  been  unable  to  roll  down  all 
their  detritus  into  the  sea ;  lagoons  have  been  formed,  and 
beyond  them  the  coast-line  has  moved  further  forward.  Its 
changes  can  be  traced  within  the  last  century,  and  they 
have  been  rapid  enough  to  make  it  certain  that  there  was  no 
‘  lazy  long  lagoon  ’  in  front  of  Pylos  in  Homer’s  day.  But 
with  these  exceptions  we  can  find  what  Homer  saw.  For  at 
the  foot  at  Mount  Kaiapha  (close  to  the  seaward  end  of  the 


*  Compare  Iliad  IX.  149-152  with  Odyssey  III.  488-489,  and  see 
Iliad  V.  542-549. 
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road  marked  on  plate  53  of  the  ‘  Expedition  de  Moree  ’)  is 
the  rock  upon  the  beach  which  held  Poseidon’s  temple. 
Mount  Kaiapha  rises  neai'ly  2,500  feet  precipitously ;  but  a 
great  buttress  points  northwards  at  a  height  of  about  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  upon  this  stood  the  ancient  acropolis 
of  Nestor,  accessible  only  from  the  shore,  towards  which 
the  houses  of  the  common  people  crowded  down  the  fan-like 
slope  from  the  palace  of  the  king  at  the  summit.  Upon 
that  summit  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  still  .  .  .  IldXoj/, 
^TjXijOS  ivKTlfieVOV  ITToXlsOpOV  .  .  .  IIvXou  altrv  TTToXLsdpov  .  .  . 
as  Homer  calls  it,  ‘  the  finest  possible  specimen  of  polygonal 
‘  masonry,  and  certainly  of  great  antiquity,’  writes  the 
modern  editor  of  Pausanias  (Frazer,  iii.  480) ;  Sti*abo  knew 
them  too  (viii.  346).  The  traveller  can  go  up  and  examine 
them  to-day.  After  he  passes  Tavla,  Mount  Kaiapha  will  be 
on  his  left  hand  by  the  road  which  follows  the  coast  from 
Pyrgos  to  Kyparissia  ;  and  he  can  see  upon  their  mountain 
site  the  stones  of  the  palace  where  Telemacbus  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  Nestor.  It  is  here  that  Schliemann  should  have 
carried  out  those  explorations  which  remained  so  significantly 
barren  when  undertaken  at  the  Messenian  Pylos  near 
Sphacteria.  The  excavation  of  the  true  Pylos  near  the 
Alpheus  remains  to  be  achieved,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
prove  unfruitful. 

The  site  here  discovered  agrees  as  well  with  the  indications 
of  the  Iliad  as  with  those  of  the  Odyssey ;  for  when  Nestor 
recalls  his  own  battles  in  conversation  with  Patroclus 
(Iliad  XI.  670-761)  he  speaks  of  the  relief  of  Thryoessa, 
‘a  steep  burg,  far  off  on  Alpheios,  the  uttermost  city  of 
‘  sandy  Pylos,’  which  had  suddenly  been  attacked  by  the 
Eleians.  There  is  a  night  alarm  in  Pylos,  and  the  cavalry, 
who  were  first  to  get  away  towards  the  north,  waited  for 
the  footmen  by  the  ‘  river  Minyeios  that  falleth  into  the 
‘  sea  near  Arene.’  At  the  dawn  they  marched  on  together 
and  reached  the  Alpheios  *  at  midday.’  Arene  is  the 
modern  Anemochori,  rather  more  than  five  miles  north  of 
Mount  Kaiapha,  and  some  seven  miles  south  of  the  Alpheus. 
Again,  when  Nestor  urges  on  the  Greeks  to  find  a  champion 
to  tight  against  Hector  (II.  VII.  132-154),  he  recalls  his 
own  pi-owess  against  the  champion  of  the  Arcadians  : 

aypofitvoi  Ili'Xtoi  t€  koX  ’ApsaBt^  iyxtaiptapoi 

<l>cca;  vap  TCtj^to’crti'. 

For  here,  the  scholiast  reads  *t>spds  (cf.  Ebeling,  Lexic. 
Horn.  s.v.  KeXttSwr),  inasmuch  as  Pheia  is  a  cape  (and  a 
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river)  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Elis,  whereas  the  city 
where  Nestor  slew  Ereuthalion  was  the  Pherse  of  King 
Diodes,  the  Phera3  at  which  Teleraachus  rested,  the 
modern  Aliphera,  a  citadel  upon  a  hill  some  2,500  feet  in 
height,  guarding  the  approaches  to  Pylos  from  the  Arcadian 
valley  of  the  Alpheus.  Polybius  describes  its  importance 
(iv.  77)  in  the  campaign  of  King  Philip  against  Triphylia, 
for  as  soon  as  it  was  teken  the  capital,  Lepreum,  fell ;  and 
Pausanias  calls  the  stream  that  flows  near  it  into  the 
Alpheus  the  river  Celadon. 

This  is  some  fourteen  miles  from  Pylos,  and  the  details 
of  the  departure  of  Teleraachus  from  Pylos  are  closely 
given  in  Od.  III.  430-497.  At  dawn  Nestor  issues  his 
orders.  The  heifer,  the  smith  to  gild  its  horns,  the  wood 
and  water  and  meal  for  sacriflce  to  Athena,  the  message  to 
the  crew  who  had  slept  beside  the  ship  from  Ithaca — all  are 
duly  mentioned.  Teleraachus  is  bathed  by  the  fair  Poly¬ 
caste,  and  only  after  the  long  feast  is  over  does  Peisistratus 
drive  round  the  chariot  and  a  pair  of  horses  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  By  sunset  they  reached  Pherse,  which  is  Aliphera, 
having  made  no  haste  to  leave  Pylos,  and  driving  slowly 
up  the  hill  on  which  the  citadel  of  Diodes  was  built.  From 
the  coast  they  had,  in  all,  a  rise  of  2,400  feet  to  surmount; 
fifteen  miles  in  distance  is  all  they  were  likely  to  have 
done,  and  they  had  to  quicken  their  pace  at  the  start  even  to 
do  that.  The  return  journey  was  much  quicker  (Od.  XV. 
189-193): 

aii/'a  8’  €ir€i$’  IKOVTO  IIvXov  aijru  irroXUOpov  ‘ 

for  it  was  all  downhill,  and  by  starting  from  Pherse  at 
dawn  they  got  back  to  Pylos  in  time  to  make  sacrifice  on 
the  shore  to  Athena,  to  rescue  Theoclymenus,  to  set  sail, 
and  to  have  passed,  before  sunset,  the  springs  of  Crouni 
and  the  fair-flowing  river  of  Chalcis.* 

Far  longer  was  the  journey  from  Aliphera  to  ‘  Lacedsemon 
lying  low  among  the  caverned  hills.*  They  had  to  start  at 
early  dawn  and  press  their  horses. 

t^ov  S’es  weSioi'  irvprjtfMpov,  IvOa  8'  hr€ira 

rivov  o8ok  *  Toiov  yap  {iirtK<f>€pov  wKc'cf  iTtnoi, 

*  There  is  no  reason  either  to  delete  Od.  XV.  29.5,  or  to  translate 
XaXKiSa  KaXXiptfOpov  AS  ‘  Chalcis,  a  land  of  fair  streams’  (Butcher  and 
Lang,  p.  249),  for  Strabo  knew  both  the  springs  and  the  river  Chalcis. 
The  spring  is  still  marked  on  the  Ordnance  maps,  and  the  Chalcis  is 
the  river  Tavla.  Both  would  be  visible  from  the  sea  before  the  ship 
had  reached  the  Cape  of  Pheia. 
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The  road  Itself  was  easy.  After  a  long  slope  up  the  valley 
of  the  Alpheus,  they  would  reach  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas 
and  be  going  downhill  all  the  way.  Their  chariot  was 
light.  In  the  Iliad  we  hear  of  such  chariots  being  driven 
safely  across  ditches.  Eumelus  can  pull  his  own.  Diomede 
offers  to  carry  that  of  Rhesus.  For  two  horses  the  burden 
would  be  a  simple  one.*  They  covered  fifty  miles  at  least ; 
and,  taking  a  short  rest  in  the  midday  heat,  they  did  not 
reach  Sparta  till  after  sunset,  without  having  passed  a 
single  ‘  mountain-range  ’  upon  the  way,  for  they  had  gone 
round  the  north  of  the  Taygetus. 

The  journey  of  Telemachus  follows  the  ‘  Law  of  the 
‘  Isthmus  ’  already  explained ;  for  instead  of  going  round 
Cape  Matapan,  as  a  modern  traveller  by  steamer  would  do, 
he  lands  at  the  nearest  point  of  the  Western  Peloponnese 
from  which  a  good  land-road  would  lead  across  to  Sparta. 
The  route  he  took  has  been  the  trade-route  of  the  stranger 
ever  since.  At  one  part  of  it,  the  ancient  Lykosoura 
guarded  the  approach  to  Sparta  from  the  Parrhasian  plains. 
At  another,  Aliphera  was  the  market  where  the  merchants 
of  the  western  coast  bought  from  the  inland  and  south¬ 
eastern  traders.  Pylos  itself  was  the  most  famous  port 
of  the  Achaean  Peloponnese ;  its  reputation  lasted  long 
after  its  real  power  had  faded,  for  the  descendants  of  its 
Neleus  and  its  Nestor  were  the  aristocracy  of  the  Ionian 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  From  Nestor  was  de¬ 
scended  that  Melanthus  who,  driven  from  Pylos  by  the 
Heracleidae,  founded  the  Ionian  metropolis  at  Athens,  and, 
through  her,  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
glories  of  the  Pylos  of  the  Homeric  Nestor  lasted  long, 
and  in  minute  detail,  among  the  aristocracy  which  traced 
their  blood,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  his  heroic  veins ;  which  had 
built  a  temple  to  Poseidon  near  Miletus  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Mseander,  just  as  the  old  temple  to  Poseidon  had  risen 
near  the  Alpheus  in  Elis.  The  traditional  founder  of 
Miletus  was  even  named  Neleus ;  and  it  was  at  the  court 
which  thus  cherished  the  memory  of  Nestor  and  of  Pylos 
that  the  Homeric  poems  were  first  heard  about  900  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

At  that  court  the  first  prose  history  in  Greek  is  attributed 
to  one  Kadmus.  Thales,  ‘  the  first  philosopher,*  was,  says 


*  See  also  G.  Maspero,  Hist.  Anc.  ii.  p.  215-218,  where  the  same 
point  is  made  about  the  light  Egyptian  war-chariots  perfected  by 
Tbothmes  HI.  in  1530  B.c. 
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Herodotus,  of  Phoenician  origin.  Miletus,  the  huge  bazaar 
of  Anatolia,  had  a  regular  Phoenician  quarter  grouped  round 
its  own  especial  sanctuary,  with  its  own  Cadmean  aristocracy, 
the  equals  of  the  Neleid  aristocracy  in  the  Hellenic  town. 
Here,  then,  was  a  community  of  mingled  speech  which  was 
especially  fitted  to  appreciate  that  form  of  Greek  which  we 
call  ‘  the  Homeric  dialect  ’ ;  which  would  remember  all  those 
details  that  were  necessary  for  an  accurate  account  of 
Telemachus’  journey  through  a  far-off  and  a  prehistoric 
Greece ;  which  could  also  teach  Homer  all  those  maritime 
secrets  which  had  been  so  faithfully  recorded  by  Phoenician 
sailors  that  they  can  be  confirmed  from  the  ‘  Pilot’s  Guides  ’ 
in  use  on  the  Mediterranean  at  this  day.  Nor  do  we 
appreciate  Mr.  W.  M.  Ramsay’s  objection  to  this  locality 
when  he  says  that  by  M.  Bex'ard  ‘  this  epic  of  early  Greece 
‘  is  not  regarded  as  a  poem  of  Greek  origin.’  We  do  not 
find  this  in  M.  Berard’s  pages.  On  the  contrary,  we  conceive 
him  as  suggesting  that  Homer,  though  living  in  Miletus 
when  he  wrote,  was  as  true  a  Greek  as  any  of  them  all,  and 
may  be  even  ‘  more  Hellenic  than  the  Hellenes,’  just  as  our 
colonies  breathe  a  more  fervent  patriotism  and  think  no  less 
of  Imperial  doctrines  than  we  do  ourselves. 

There  is  another  method  of  interpreting  Homer  which 
attributes  to  the  poet  ‘  a  deliberate  attempt  to  archaize,’  as 
Mr.  Hall  mentions  in  his  book  on  ‘  The  Oldest  Civilisation 
‘in  Greece’  (p.  223).  Commenting  on  that  method,  the 
writer  in  the  ‘Quarterly  Review  ’  for  January  1904  says  ; — 
‘  ...  in  fact  he  does  archaize  to  a  certain  extent  in  culture  as 
‘  well  as  politics,  though  to  what  extent  we  shall  never 
‘  know.  .  .  Great  as  are  the  advances  made  within  the  last 
‘  half-century  in  our  knowledge  of  so  many  things  connected 
‘  with  Homer,  still  it  all  remains  misty  and  vague  and  com- 
‘  paratively  unprofitable.’  This  Jeremiad  may  perhaps  be 
justified  as  the  result  of  a  careful  criticism  of  the  latest 
notes  on  the  Iliad  by  Dr.  Walter  Leaf,  and  on  the  Odyssey  by 
Mr.  D.  B.  Monro ;  but  it  is  strange  reading  for  anyone  who 
knows  that  M.  Berard’s  researches  had  appeared  some  time 
before  it  was  written. 

Mr.  Monro,  following  an  idea  of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone’s, 
believes  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  composed  before  the 
Dorian  invasion  by  poets  living  in  European  Greece  under 
the  Mycenaean  empire,  and  he  bases  his  theory  on  two 
arguments.  The  first  describes  the  Homeric  dialect  as  the 
‘  vulgare  illustre,’  the  poetical  language  of  the  Mycenaean 
Greeks,  from  whom  both  lonians  and  iEolians  subsequently 
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inherited  it.  The  abrupt  redaction  in  value  of  the  Mycenaean 
Age  which  is  necessitated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans’s  revelations 
in  Crete  should  sufficiently  contradict  this,  even  if  the  dialect 
itself  appeared  more  suitable  to  European  Greece  than  to 
the  Asiatic  colonies,  which  will  not  be  generally  believed. 
And  Mr.  Monro’s  second  argument  is  even  more  questionable ; 
for  it  hinges  on  the  geographical  knowledge  shown  by  the 
poet,  and  especially  on  his  close  acquaintance  with  the 
Peloponnese,  an  acquaintance  which  no  other  critic  seems  to 
have  been  able  to  prove  before  M.  Berard’s  work  appeared, 
and  which  most  commentators  had  hitherto  ‘  explained  ’  as 
non-existent.  But  if  we  are  to  take  geography  as  one  of  Mr. 
Monro’s  tests  for  a  European  origin,  how  does  he  explain  the 
poet’s  description  of  Eubcea  as  the  ‘  farthest  island  of  the 
‘sea’  (Od.  VIL  321,  322)  : 

....  Ei'/Soo;?, 

Tfjv  irep  TrjXoTixTtx)  tfiacr'  ip.p.(vai,  .... 

a  point  of  view  which  can  only  be  suitable  to  a  spectator  from 
the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  ?  An  even  stronger  instance  of  this 
‘  point  of  view  ’  is  quoted  by  Robert  Wood  and  Dr.  Leaf 
from  Iliad  IX.  4_8,  where  the  ‘  north  wind  and  the  west 
‘  wind  that  blow  from  Thrace’  are  described  as  lifting  up  the 
billow  which  ‘  casteth  much  tangle  up  along  the  sea-shore  ’ : 

....  KOI  Zf(f>vpos,  Tw  TC  ®pn^Krf$€v  irp-ov. 

No  poet  writing  in  the  Peloponnese  could  have  described  the 
west  wind  in  such  terms,  even  if  he  had  sufficient  imagina¬ 
tion  to  compare  the  Greek  army  to  flocks  of  birds  on  the 
Asian  plains  of  Cayster  in  another  passage  (II.  II.  459-464) ; 

’A(ri<^  iv  Xeipuovi,  Kovorpiov  ap.<f>l  pif.6pa. 

The  chief  debt  we  owe  to  Mr.  Monro  is  not,  therefore,  this 
impossible  suggestion  as  to  the  place  of  its  origin,  but  his 
final  and  convincing  proof  that  the  Odyssey  is  the  work  of 
one  poet  and  is  a  connected,  logical,  masterpiece  of  con¬ 
struction.  We  should  go  further  and  say  that  any  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  what  are  ‘  excrescences  on  the  original,’  in  our 
present  text,  are  futile.  What  happens  when  a  modern  critic 
is  carried  away  by  brilliantly  irresponsible  theories  of 
disintegration  may  be  seen  fron  the  melancholy  example  of 
Dr.  Leaf,  than  whose  destructiveness  we  have  met  nothing 
more  cynically  pessimistic  since  the  thrice-dead  theories  of 
Wolf.  Once  more  we  hear  of  a  ‘diaskeuast’  doctoring 
crystallised  odes  for  wholesale  publication  in  the  lump, 
‘  borrowing  the  speech  of  Agamemnon,’  ‘  adding  lines 
VOL.  CCI.  NO.  CCCCXI.  P 
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‘  119-38,’  ‘  introducing  further  the  preparatory  idea  of  the 
‘  temptation,’  and  so  forth;  until  we  feel  as  if  we  were 
assisting  at  the  midnight  adulteration  of  some  new  brand  of 
sugar  behind  a  grocer’s  counter.  ‘  We  who  read,’  says 
Dr.  Leaf  to  those  who  would  consider  Homer’s  text  for 
themselves,  ‘  must  shut  our  eyes  now  and  then,  to  open  them 
‘  again  as  soon  as  the  ring  of  the  true  metal  draws  our 
‘  attention.’  Apparently,  the  Iliad  so  offends  Dr.  Leafs 
delicate  susceptibilities  that  his  metaphors  become  as  mixed 
as  the  methods  of  the  ‘  diaskeuast.’  After  Dr.  Leaf  has 
finished,  he  only  permits  the  unfortunate  poet  to  claim  less 
than  seven  complete  books  as  the  original  ‘  Achilleis  ’  from 
which  our  Iliad  was  evolved — a  slaughter  even  more  fierce 
than  that  of  Grote. 

The  three  great  names  of  early  Homeric  criticism  have 
now  been  mentioned  :  Wolf  who  tried  to  dissolve  everything 
into  quantities  of  tribal  lays;  Grote,  who  considered  the 
whole  question  from  the  strictly  British  standpoint  of 
respectably  logical  argument ;  and  Schliemann,  who  revealed 
a  civilisation  which,  if  not  contemporary  with  Homer,  was 
that  from  which  the  Homeric  heroes  sprang.  Though  only 
one  of  these  made  any  real  constructive  contribution  to  our 
knowledge,  each  of  them  influenced  our  thoughts  of  Homer 
in  a  way  that  no  one  has  achieved  again  until  M.  Victor 
Berard  showed  what  the  Odyssey  really  was.  In  the  two 
most  interesting  of  the  results  attained  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  the  advance  was  based  on  a  profound  faith  that  moved 
mountains ;  for  Schliemann  was  certain  that  Agamemnon 
really  lived  and  therefore  he  discovered  what  he  wanted; 
M.  Berard  was  equally  inspired,  by  a  profound  belief  in 
Homer’s  accuracy,  to  accomplish  a  task  which  is  proportion¬ 
ately  different  from  any  which  his  predecessors  set  them¬ 
selves. 

What,  for  instance,  do  we  gather  towards  the  true  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  voyages  of  Odysseus,  from  those  gentlemen 
whose  translation  of  the  Greek  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
finest  English  versions  ever  made  from  a  classical  author  ? 
In  the  introduction  written  by  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang 
(third  ed.  1888),  the  following  sentences  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  authors’  attitude  towards  their  original: — 

‘  Lotus-land  was  possibly  in  Western  Libya,  but  it  is  more 

*  probable  that  the  day’s  voyage  from  the  southern  point  of 
‘  Greece  brought  Odysseus  into  an  unexpected  region  of 

*  fairyland ’  ...  ‘in  Scheria,  the  country  of  the  Phseacians. 

‘  Here  he  is  again  in  fairyland.’  In  accordance  with  the 
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fairy-tale  theory,  the  myths  and  epics  of  ‘Gaels,  Aztecs, 

‘  Hindoos,  Tartars,  South  Sea  Islanders,  Finns,  Eussians, 
‘  Scandinavians,  and  Eskimo  ’  are  invoked  as  instructive 
parallels,  together  with  the  stories  current  among 
‘  Oghuzians,  Esthonians,  Basques,  and  Celts.’  So  that, 
though  these  critics  are  too  acute  not  to  realise  the  unity  of 
Homer’s  authorship,  they  can  only  consider  the  Odyssey  as 
‘  a  tissue  of  old  marchen  ’  woven  into  a  single  plot  with 
great  artistic  skill ;  and  this  theory  makes  it  very  easy  to 
explain  anything  they  do  not  understand  by  saying  it  is 
‘  merely  a  fairy-tale.’ 

The  scholarship  and  insight  of  writers  like  Mr.  Butcher 
and  Mr.  Lang  have  been  so  universally  recognised,  in  the 
welcome  long  ago  accorded  to  their  translation,  that  their 
views  of  the  poem  itself  have  obtained  a  natural  and 
widespread  reputation ;  just  as  ready  an  acceptance  has  been 
given  to  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Leaf,  who  is  responsible  for  an 
equally  valuable  translation  of  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Iliad.  It  is  because  we  are  convinced  that  these  gentlemen 
will  have  nothing  but  welcome  for  researches  which  so 
immeasurably  increase  the  value  of  their  own  English 
versions  of  the  text,  that  we  venture  to  express  the  hope 
of  a  speedy  revision  of  their  opinions  in  accordance  with 
the  theories  now  published  by  M.  Victor  Berard. 

The  sources  which  suggested  the  original  idea  for  any 
poet’s  masterpiece  may  provide  an  interesting  subject  of 
research,  though,  even  were  an  exact  knowledge  of  them 
possible,  it  could  do  little  to  increase  our  enjoyment  of  his 
poetry.  But  if,  in  any  great  poem  of  action  and  of  travel, 
we  can  prove  that  every  place  is  rightly  described  as  we 
can  see  it  to  this  day;  if  in  any  epic  of  adventure  we 
can  follow  the  wandering  hero  to  the  capes  and  islands 
which  were  the  scene,  so  long  ago,  of  the  moving  episodes 
of  his  career ;  if  in  any  lengthy  metrical  composition  we 
can  watch  the  maker  at  his  work,  now  playing  with  the 
legends  of  his  time,  now  striking  some  deep  chord  of 
patriotic  story,  now  reflecting  in  his  verse  the  actual 
physical  conditions  of  the  world  he  knew — then  indeed 
we  may  feel  justified  in  analysing  the  last,  least  syllable 
of  the  text  before  us ;  for  we  are  adding  to  the  stock  of 
the  world’s  pleasure,  without  presuming  to  impose  our 
own  interpretations  on  the  master’s  words. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  difference  between  M.  Berard 
and  other  Homeric  critics.  He  never  gets  out  of  a  difficulty 
by  saying  the  mistake  was  Homer’s.  Over  and  over  again 
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he  has,  bj  patient  investigation  of  one  site  after  another, 
discovered  that  the  exact  words  which  Homer  uses  are  the 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  place  the  poet  meant ;  that  his 
epithets  are  neither  ‘  otiose  ’  nor  ‘  redundant  ’ ;  that  his 
geography  is  not  a  dream  of  fairyland,  but  an  account  of 
Mediterranean  facts  taken  from  the  logbook  of  some 
Phoenician  mariner  with  so  much  accuracy  that  the  modern 
‘Pilot’s  Guide,’  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Phoenician 
sailing  directions,  is  frequently  a  business-like  prose  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  sea- lore  of  the  Odyssey. 

It  is  another  instance  of  the  same  curious  neglect  which 
was  evidenced  by  the  writer  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Eeview,’ 
already  quoted,  that  Mr.  H.  E.  Hall,  who  describes  Mr. 
Evans’s  work  in  ‘  Nature  ’  for  September  15,  1904,  should 
permit  the  following  sentence  to  appear  in  his  article : 
‘  France  seems  hopelessly  wedded  to  classical  traditions, 
*  and  has  no  thought  for  the  extraordinary  prehistoric 
‘  civilisation,  twin-sister  it  would  almost  seem  to  that  of 
‘  Egypt,  which  is  revealing  itself  in  Crete.’  Mr.  Hall 
should  reserve  his  patriotism  for  other  outbursts  than  this. 
England  no  doubt  leads  the  way  just  now  at  Cnossus.  But 
neither  Archaeology,  nor  Art,  can  be  ‘  patriotic,’  if  we  may 
change  the  words  of  Goethe ;  and  a  year  before  Mr.  Hall’s 
article  was  published  M.  Victor  Berard  had  duly  noted 
those  results  produced  on  Cretan  soil  by  the  industry  of 
Professor  Halbherr,  whose  work  Mr.  Hogarth  has  often 
generously  acknowledged.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans,  and  the  extraordinary  extension  of  historic  time 
which  they  soon  seemed  likely  to  imply,  were  also  long  ago 
observed  both  by  M.  Salomon  Eeinach  and  by  M.  Victor 
Berard.  To  talk  of  France  as  ‘  hopelessly  wedded  *  to  any¬ 
thing  is  at  least  unfortunate.  To  say  so  a  year  after  the 
publication  of  those  revolutionary  studies  in  Mediterranean 
history  which  a  Frenchman  has  contributed  to  Homeric 
scholarship  is  unpardonable. 

As  was  inevitable,  in  the  course  of  his  conscientious 
elucidation  of  the  Odyssey,  M.  Berard  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  the  history  of  the  Mediterranean  which  was  its  scene ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  description  of 
primitive  navigation,  of  trade-routes,  of  successive  maritime 
dynasties,  and  of  the  influence  of  physical  changes  in 
coast-line  upon  the  shores  of  a  tideless  sea,  will  form  a 
standard  volume  of  reference  for  the  historian  of  any 
population  affected  by  its  waters.  Taking  his  work  in 
connexion  with  that  of  Mr.  Evans,  at  the  very  least  we 
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way  now  consider  it  as  proved,  not  only  that  there  was 
constant  intercommunication  between  Crete  and  Egypt 
from  very  far  back,  but  that,  as  Egypt’s  power  waned, 
there  were  Minoan  Beets  ready  to  carry  on  commerce  and 
warfare  in  the  JUgean  Sea,  and  a  Phoenician  supremacy 
later  on  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  equivalent  to  that 
of  England  at  the  present  day.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
England  holds  the  coaling  stations  and  the  strategic  points, 
without  caring  for  the  interior  districts.  The  Phoenicians 
did  the  same,  mutatis  mutandis,  choosing  safe  and  shallow 
harbours  for  their  sailing-ships,  instead  of  the  deep  ports 
necessary  for  ironclads.  Only  when  the  supremacy  of 
colonising  Hellas  in  torn  held  sway  did  she  penetrate 
beyond  the  seaboard  in  search  of  cornfields  for  her  settlers. 
Homer  wrote  during  that  Hellenic  supremacy,  but  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  maritime  and  political  conditions  of  an  earlier 
age,  an  earlier  commerce,  a  commerce  which  looked  to  the 
Levant,  instead  of  to  the  cities  of  European  Greece.  That 
he  wrote  for  a  perfected  and  civilised  Hellenic  society  of 
about  900  B.C.,  and  made  use,  for  his  topographical  details, 
of  information  gathered  by  Plioenicians  at  a  date  some  two 
centuries  earlier,  may  be  considered  proved  from  M.  Berard’s 
close  study  of  the  poet’s  words  in  connexion  with  the 
various  sites  he  mentions ;  and  though  only  so  few  of  his 
identifications  have  been  suggested  here,  it  will  be  found 
from  his  own  volumes  that  there  is  scarcely  any  important 
place  spoken  of  in  the  Odyssey  which  does  not  yield 
similarly  accurate  results  to  similar  treatment. 

One  obvious  result  of  this  proof  is  that  the  origin  of 
civilisation  in  the  Mediterranean  must  necessarily  be  pushed 
back  much  further  into  the  early  centuries  than  was  hitherto 
seen  to  be  necessary  from  a  consideration  of  the  Homeric 
text ;  and  this  remoter  origin  is  precisely  the  result  attained 
by  the  recent  historical  and  archaeological  researches  con¬ 
nected  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans,  Professor 
Halbherr,  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  and  Mr. 
R.  C.  Bosanquet.  Their  work  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  has 
established  the  fact  that  the  civilisation  brought  to  light 
by  Schliemann  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  prehistoric  as  it  is, 
was  yet  itself  the  decadence  of  that  development  which 
had  its  centre  at  a  prehistoric  Cnossus  of  far  earlier  date, 
a  development  for  which  Mr.  Evans  has  suggested  the  title 
of  ‘  Minoan.’ 

By  whatever  name  this  civilisation  may  for  present 
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convenience  be  called — and  with  such  titles  we  have  already 
expressed  our  discontent — it  implies  a  Mediterranean 
maritime  power  contemporaneous  with  the  age  when  the 
Nile  Valley  and  the  lands  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  hitherto 
supposed  to  monopolise  the  most  important  manifestations 
of  historic  development.  The  remains  at  Tiryns  and 
Mycenae  are  provincial  as  compared  with  those  at  Cnossus, 
where  the  meanest  house  is  better  than  any  building  except 
the  palaces  of  prehistoric  Argolis.  From  the  fact  that  the 
rich  and  varied  remains  found  by  Mr.  Evans  are  stratified 
from  first  to  last  upon  the  soil  of  Crete,  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  a  kind  of  standard  by  which  dates  and  tests  can 
be  suggested  for  all  other  iEgean  remains.  The  inlaid 
daggers  of  Mycenae,  the  Vaphio  cups,  for  instance,  represent 
a  period  in  ^Egean  culture  which  is  far  later  than  the 
culmination  of  ‘  Minoan  ’  art. 

Another  most  \iseful  standard  is  provided  by  known 
differences  in  the  artistic  products  of  the  various  Egyptian 
dynasties.  The  ‘  Minoan  ’  Palace  of  Crete  was  being  built, 
and  was  inhabited,  between  the  twelfth  and  the  eighteenth 
of  those  dynasties.  Now  the  eighth  king  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  in  1430  B.c.,  was  Amenophis  III.,  whose  queen 
was  named  Tii.  A  scarabseus  bearing  her  name,  and 
discovered  in  1 887  in  the  tombs  of  Mycenae,  has  provided  an 
approximate  date  for  the  closing  of  the  grave-circle  of  the 
acropolis.  But  in  the  soil  of  Crete  not  only  did  M.  Halbherr 
find  a  scarab  bearing  the  same  royal  name  at  Hagia  Triada  in 
1903,  but  Mr.  Evans  unearthed  at  Cnossus  a  fine  faience 
with  light  blue  glaze  which  is  identical  with  that  used  in 
Egypt  between  4000  b.c.  and  the  twelfth  dynasty ;  and  of 
this  are  made  the  snake-goddesses  of  Cnossus  which  were 
also  derived  from  Egyptian  deities.  Liparite  and  diorite 
bowls  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  and  dated  from  the  very 
earliest  dynasties,  were  also  found  at  Cnossus ;  and  when  we 
add  that  the  ‘Kefti’  tributaries  shown  on  Theban  wall- 
paintings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  are  the  same  Cretans 
who  are  depicted  on  the  Cnossian  frescoes,  the  proof  of 
constant  voyages  to  and  fro  from  4000  b.c.  to  1430  b.c.  is 
practically  complete.  The  fleets  of  ‘  Minos  *  become  a 
historic  fact  as  definite  as  the  commerce  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  fleet  of  Agamemnon  is  no  less.  The  extension  of  time 
required  by  M.  Berard  for  his  theory  connecting  the 
Homeric  poems  with  a  Phoenician  thalassocracy  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  more  than  granted  him,  and  it  has  been 
proved  by  independent  workers.  What  M.  Berard  has  done 
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for  the  geography  of  the  Odyssey  it  remains  for  him,  or  for 
another,  to  do  for  the  Iliad.  As  M.  Lentheric  has  shown, 
in  his  studies  of  the  Ehone  and  the  Gulf  of  Lions,  this 
work  seems  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  French  genius.  But 
we  are  heartily  of  Mr.  Ramsay’s  opinion  (‘  Classical  Review  ’ 
for  April  1904,  p.  169),  that  a  thorough  examination  of  the  site 
upon  the  spot,  by  a  competent  and  scholarly  observer,  would 
result  in  ‘a  new  view  of  the  Iliad.*  Judging  from  the 
destructive  processes  of  Dr.  Leaf,  it  is  high  time  that  some 
‘  new  view  ’  should  soon  be  taken,  or  there  will  be  little 
‘  Iliad’  left  us  to  understand. 

The  science  of  prehistoric  sites  and  the  advance  of  our 
knowledge  into  the  earliest  centuries  of  antiquity  are  only 
possible  if  we  cast  aside  all  prejudice ;  if  we  work,  not  as 
specialists,  but  as  men  open  to  every  channel  of  scholarly 
communication  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  offered.  If 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  were  merely  a  digger,  this  article  would 
never  have  been  written,  for  it  would  be  entirely  useless. 
It  is  because  of  his  profound  and  wide  knowledge  of  pre¬ 
historic  archaeology,  of  local  antiquities,  of  museum-craft, 
of  what  may  be  summed  up  as  ‘  ancient  atmosphere,’  that 
his  work  and  that  of  Mr.  Hogarth  deserve  the  intelligent 
sympathy  and  the  generous  aid  of  every  enlightened  scholar 
on  the  broadest  possible  basis.  Not  one  man,  not  even  four 
men,  can  give  us  the  true  result  of  all  that  is  now  being 
brought  to  light  in  Crete.  But  the  collaboration  of  many 
various  thinkers,  and  the  interchange  of  many  different 
methods  of  research,  must  in  time  produce  a  clearer  view  of 
those  dim  centuries  before  the  dawn  of  history  and  of  the 
wide  Mediterranean  expanse  that  ‘deep-browed  Homer 
‘  ruled  as  his  demesne.’ 

All  the  developement  of  science  and  of  scholarship  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  scarce  sufficed 
to  show  us  glimpses  of  that  ‘  pure  serene  ’  which  Chapman’s 
translation  opened  to  the  imaginative  soul  of  Keats.  But 
we  arc  nearer  now ;  and,  perhaps  when  the  last  com¬ 
mentator’s  last  gloss  has  been  disproved,  when  the  close 
mists  of  scepticism  have  at  length  been  cleared  away,  before 
us  too  may  break  the  vision  of  that  undiscovered  sea,  and 
we  in  turn  may  feel 

‘ .  .  .  like  seme  watcher  of  the  skits 
Wlien  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 

Or  like  stout  Corttz  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Look’d  at  each  other  with  a  mild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.’ 
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A ET.  IX.— TYPHOONS  AND  CYCLONES 

The  Cyclones  of  the  Far  East.  By  the  Rev.  Jose  Algu^,  S.J., 
Director  of  the  Philippine  Weather  Bureau,  Manila 
Observatory.  Second  (revised)  edition.  4to.  Manila, 
1904. 

‘  T NTEE  arma  silent  leges  ’  is  true  only  in  regard  to  human 
laws.  Those  which  govern  nature’s  phenomena  pay 
little  heed  to  the  actions  of  men,  and  call  for  continuous 
study  and  research  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  learn 
their  meaning.  It  is  thus  that  for  a  while  we  turn  aside  from 
listening  to  the  clang  of  steel  and  the  roar  of  artillery,  to 
examine  the  secrets  of  the  elemental  war  which  so  frequently 
devastates  the  Far  East,  and,  both  on  shore  and  afloat, 
tends  to  convince  us  that  we  are  but  as  pigmies.  In  this 
examination  we  are  happily  aided  by  the  works  of  different 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  especially  of  the  Rev. 
Jose  Algn^,  now,  and  for  many  years  past,  the  Director  of 
the  Observatory  of  Manila,  whose  work,  written  originally 
in  Spanish—  from  which  it  was  translated  into  German  and 
thence  into  English,  much  to  its  author’s  dissatisfaction — 
is  now  issued  in  a  corrected  form,  and  gives  us  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  state  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  these  dangerous  meteors,  typhoons,  the  cyclones  of  the 
China  Seas.  The  painstaking  researches  of  Father  Algue, 
made  directly  by  himself  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
indirectly  gathered  from  the  testimony  of  his  predecessor. 
Father  Faura,  extend  over  a  period  of  about  thirty  years, 
and  enable  him  to  lay  before  us  a  careful  and  elaborate  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  subject. 

And  the  first  question  which  will  occur  to  the  reader  is, 
What  is  a  typhoon  ?  Many  derivations  of  the  name  have 
been  suggested,  but  there  seems  really  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
Chinese  tai=great,  fung=awind,  tai-fung= great  wind,  a 
violent  storm ;  but  as  a  name,  it  is  restricted  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  storm — the  more  naturally  indeed,  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  Father  Algu6  at  least,  no  other  kind  of  storm  is  known  in 
the  China  Seas,  or  eastwards  in  the  West  Pacific.  Typhoons, 
then,  are  whirling  storms,  such  as — following  the  suggestion 
of  Henry  Piddington,  one  of  the  first  to  investigate  their 
character  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal — have  been  called  cyclones ; 
with,  however,  the  important  difference  that  the  name  *  cy- 
*  clone,’  having  been  adopted,  has  come  into  use  for  all  winds 
blowing  round  a  district  where  the  barometric  pressure  is  low. 
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and,  to  a  great  degree,  irrespective  of  their  force ;  so  that  we 
frequently  read  in  the  columns  of  our  morning  paper  of  ‘a 

*  well- developed  cyclone,’  which  may,  and  commonly  does — 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned — mean  a  westerly  breeze  of  very 
moderate  strength,  though  of  course  it  does  occasionally 
mean  a  serious  gale. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  cyclone  of  Piddington,  What 
he  meant  by  a  cyclone  was  a  most  furious  storm,  such  as 
has  been  for  centuries  familiar  to  residents  and  voyagers  in 
the  West  Indies,  under  the  name  of  hurricane  (Spanish, 

*  huracan  ’),  derived,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  language  of  the 
extinct  Caribs.  But  more  closely  than  the  cyclones  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  do  the  typhoons  of  the  China  Seas  resemble 
the  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies.  The  differences,  in  fact, 
are  very  slight,  agreeing,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted, 
with  the  topographical  differences,  which  again  are  com¬ 
paratively  small.  This,  at  least,  will  come  home  to  anyone 
who,  on  a  first  careless  glance  at  a  map,  has  found  himself 
unable  to  say  whether  it  was  the  east  coast  of  Asia  or  of 
North  America.  Few  who  look  further  will  be  inclined  to 
doubt  that,  whilst  typhoons  and  hurricanes  owe  their  origin 
to  similar  meteorological  conditions,  they  owe  their  close 
agreement  to  the  resemblance  of  the  coast-lines,  and  their 
slight  differences  to  corresponding  inaccuracies.  We  may 
assume,  then,  that  it  is  familiarly  known  that  typhoons, 
hurricanes,  and  the  cyclonic  systems  of  our  winter  storms 
have  this  in  common — that  the  wind  blows  round  a  place 
where  the  barometer  stands  low,  ‘  an  area  of  low  pressure,’ 
the  rotation  being  always  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
the  hands  of  a  watch ;  *  and  that  violent  as  some  of  the 
storms  of  temperate  latitudes  may  be,  they  are  mere  child’s 
play  in  comparison  with  the  truly  awful  force  which  obtains 
in  hurricanes  or  typhoons.  They  are  also  very  much  larger, 
and,  in  their  full  extent,  seldom  perfectly  developed  j  their 
exaggerated  size  finding  necessarily  some  intrusive  coast¬ 
line  on  which  it  bi-eaks  up.  Hurricanes  and  typhoons  may 
and  frequently  do  attain  very  large  dimensions,  and  have  a 
gross  diameter  of  hundreds  of  miles,  but  are  still  very  much 
smaller  than  their  overgrown  relations  of  higher  latitudes. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  force  which  generates  these 
appears  weaker  by  being  diffused  over  a  larger  area ;  but 
even  when  they  are  small,  as  they  frequently  are,  they  do 


•  In  corresponding  storms  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  rotation 
is  in  the  opposite  direction — i.e.  with  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
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not  have  the  violence  of  those  nearer  the  line  :  a  violence 
which,  from  our  first  acquaintance  with  them,  has  become 
proverbial,  and  especially  that  of  the  West  Indian  hurricanes, 
as  being  nearer  home. 

The  fury  of  the  typhoons  of  the  Far  East  has  been,  indeed, 
equally  well  known  to  mariners  whom  fate  calls  to  those 
remote  longitudes,  but  it  is  within  comparatively  few  years 
that  it  has  been  realised  by  our  stay-at-home  geographers. 
Many  sensational  accounts  of  their  fury,  both  in  the  West 
and  East,  have  been  published ;  but  quite  recently.  Father 
Froc,  S.J.,  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Zi-ka-wei, 
near  Shanghai,  has  prefaced  his  investigation  of  a  typhoon  * 
which  raged  to  the  north  of  Formosa  by  an  account  of 
what  happened  to  two  ships,  one  of  which,  the  Russian 
steamer  ‘  De  Witte,’  by  foundering,  gave  her  name  to  the 
meteor,  and  the  other,  the  Austrian- Lloyd’s  steamer  ‘  Mel- 
‘  pomene,’  whose  experience,  however  fearful  at  the  time  to 
those  on  board  her,  have  now  in  reading  of  them  an  almost 
comic  effect,  as  recalling  the  memory  of  the  gambols  of 
that  celebrated  gun  on  the  main-deck  of  a  French  man-of- 
war,  as  described  by  Victor  Hugo  in  ‘  Quatre-vingt-treize.’ 
The  ‘  De  Witte,’  a  new  steamer  of  2,000  tons  burden,  laden 
with  coal,  from  Moji  to  Singapore,  ‘  ran  into  ’  this  typhoon, 
apparently  without  warning,  on  Thursday,  August  1,  1901. 

*  Tlie  weather  soon  became  terrific,  and  the  steamer,  making  no  head¬ 
way,  was  continually  shipping  heavy  seas,  which  knocked  her  railings  and 
deck-fittings  all  to  pieces.  On  Friday,  2nd,  as  the  ship  was  trying  to  put 
her  head  to  wind,  a  tremendous  wave  came  on  board,  which  flooded 
the  engine-room  and  stokehold,  and  put  the  fires  out,  after  which  the 
steamer  became  unmanageable ;  she  gradually  filled  with  water,  her 
cargo  shifted,  and  she  took  a  heavy  list  to  starboard.  She  was  then 
some  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Formosa.  Three  boats  were  lowered ; 
one  was  smashed  as  it  was  being  let  into  the  water,  but  the  other  two 
were  successfully  lowered  and  all  hands  embarked.  They  stood  by 
the  ship  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  night,  and  part  of  Saturday,  3rd, 
until,  during  the  afternoon,  the  steamer  went  finally  down  before  their 
eyes.  IIow  they  managed  to  remain  in  open  boats  so  long  in  such  a 
sea  is  a  problem  I  leave  to  seamen  to  resolve.  A  start  was  then 
made  for  the  nearest  land,  when,  after  three  hours’  rowing,  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  men — twenty-four  all  told — were  picked  up  by  the  German 
steamer  “  Shantung,”  which  took  them  to  Woo-sung.’ 

In  reading  this,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  suspicion  that  the 
captain  of  the  ‘  De  Witte  ’  was  neither  officer,  seaman  nor 

•  ‘The “De  Witte”  Typhoon,  August  1-6, 1901.’  flto., Zi-ka-wei, 
1901.) 
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navigator,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  ship  was  mainly  due  to 
his  want  of  knowledge  and  intelligence.  The  same  may 
perhaps  be  said  of  the  captain  of  the  ‘  Melpomene,’  which 
sailed  from  Shanghai,  homeward  bound,  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  1,  with  fair  weather  and  a  fresh  breeze,  while  the 
signal  of  an  approaching  typhoon  was  hoisted  at  the  obser¬ 
vatory.  The  next  morning  she  found  herself  in  a  high  cross 
sea,  waves  from  south-east  and  north-east  meeting.  The 
swell  increased,  the  appearance  of  the  weather  became  very 
threatening,  towards  evening  the  glass  fell  rapidly,  the  wind 
strengthened,  and  the  sea,  now  very  rough,  broke  over  the 
ship  from  different  quarters.  Rain  fell  in  torrents,  squalls 
from  N.E.  and  E.N.E.  were  heavy  and  frequent,  the  ship 
labouring  heavily,  and  quite  ungovernable  in  the  very  rough 
sea.  The  night  closed  in,  in  inky  blackness;  about  ten 
the  fore  topmast  carried  away  and,  together  with  both  fore 
topsail  yards,  fell  inboard.  As  they  swept  the  deck,  they 
broke  away  the  steam  winch,  which  took  part  in  the  dance, 
and  tore  away  the  fastenings  of  two  spare  anchors  that 
were  stowed  on  deck,  and  now  ‘joined  the  wild  moving 
‘  mass.’  Backwards  and  forwards,  from  side  to  side  it 
drove,  till  happily  the  anchors  went  overboard,  but  only  to 
hook  in  some  of  the  rigging  which  was  hanging  over  the 
side,  where  they  remained  suspended,  swaying  to  and  fro  as 
the  ship  rolled,  and  pounding  her  plates,  which — from  some 
unexplained  cause — were  neither  pierced  nor  broken.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  cut  the  anchors  loose,  but  the  dark¬ 
ness,  the  want  of  rails,  the  violence  of  the  rolling,  and  the 
heavy  seas  continually  breaking  over  the  deck  effectually 
prevented  its  success.  So  the  ship  lay  and  rolled  and 
suffered  till  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  when  the  fury  of  the 
wind  somewhat  abated  and  the  sea  began  to  go  down. 
The  men  were  then  able  to  cut  loose  the  anchors,  and  to 
clear  the  wreck;  two  days  afterwards  the  ship  got  safely 
into  Hong  Kong  harbour. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  account  is  unduly 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  ‘  De  Witte  ’  was  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  incompetence  of  her  oflScers  and 
crew,  whilst  the  story  of  their  taking  to  the  boats  and — in 
such  circumstances — lying  by  the  ship  for  twenty-four  hours, 
to  watch  her  sink,  can  scarcely  be  accepted  in  its  entirety. 
Indeed,  many  ships  whose  logs  are  quoted  by  Father  Froc, 
passing  through  similar  or  even  more  severe  weather,  did 
not  suffer  any  serious  inconvenience,  and  still  less  did  those 
which  were  somewhat  outside  the  area  of  its  greatest 
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violence.  H.M.S.  ‘  Glory,’  for  instance,  carrying  the  flag  of 
Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  on  her  passage  from  Amoy  to 
Hong  Kong,  passed  through  the  south-western  edge  of  this 
typhoon,  with  the  wind  fairly  steady  at  S.W.,  and  though 
it  was  blowing  very  hard,  with  force  ten  or  eleven  of  the 
Beaufort  scale,  she  sustained  no  damage,  except  the  loss  of 
‘the  aerial  gaff’  which  was  struck  by  lightning.  We  have 
been  favoured  by  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  with  a  short  note  on 
this. 

‘  In  the  afternoon  of  August  2,  at  Amoy,  the  weather  was  intensely 
hot;  the  thermometer  in  my  cabin  stood  at  94°.  [At  4  p.m.  it  was 
logged  at  92°,  at  6  p.m.  it  was  9G°,  and  at  8,  93°.]*  Early  the  next 
morning  I  put  to  sea.  The  heat  was  still  great  [weighed  at 
7h.  17m.  A.M  ,  temperature  at  8,  86°,  at  noon  82°]  ;  but  there  were, 
no  specially  threatening  signs  as  regards  the  weather  [overcast 
cloudy,  rain].  A  large  number  of  Chinese  fishing  boats  and  small 
coasting  pinks  went  out  of  harbour  at  the  same  time  that  the  ‘  Glory  ’ 
left,  and  we  sighted  an  American  sailing  vessel  at  anchor  outside  the 
entrance.  The  wind  increased  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  nightfall  was 
blowing  hard.  The  sea  was  not  so  heavy  as  I  had  expected  it  would 
be  in  such  a  violent  wind.  The  Chinese  fishing  boats  and  coasting 
junks  seemed  to  get  on  well.  Having  been  on  deck  for  a  long  time  I 
went  below  to  get  some  rest.  [At  2.55  a.m.  of  the  4th],  I  was  lying 
on  the  deck  of  my  fore-cabin,  when  I  heard  a  terrific  crash.  This 
turned  out  to  be  a  part — about  five  feet  in  length — of  the  wireless 
telegraph  gaff,  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  been  broken 
off.  Fortunately,  in  its  fall  to  the  deck  it  touched  no  one.  This  was 
really  the  only  incident  of  note  during  the  typhoon.  The  “  Glory  ” 
behaved  well,  and  the  sea  was  relatively  moderate,  notwithstanding 
the  force  of  the  wind.  I  learnt  afterwards  that  the De  Witte’s" 
crew,  when  their  ship  sank,  saved  them.selves  in  open  boats.  I  should 
have  thought  this  impossible  in  a  typhoon,  if  I  had  not  seen  how  well 
the  Chinese  fishing  boats  behaved  iu  it.’ 

It  is  most  interesting  and  extremely  satisfactory  to  find 
that  a  large  and  heavy  battleship  like  the  ‘  Glory  ’  behaved 
so  well  in  such  a  storm,  and  there  seems  absolutely  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  she  would  have  done  worse  had 
she  been  exposed  to  an  even  more  severe  trial.  None  the 
less,  that  trial  is  one  which  a  sailor  would  always  gladly 
avoid — in  fact,  is  bound  to  avoid,  so  far  as  is  possible.  It 
is  therefore  incumbent  on  him  to  study  the  nature  of  these 
meteors,  their  prognostics,  their  manner  of  moving,  and  the 
best  way  of  handling  a  ship  within  their  influence.  Happily 
all  these  are  points  on  which  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  can 
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be  attained.  From  Lis  long  experience  at  Manila,  Father 
Algue  has  laid  down  certain  signs  which  indicate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  typhoon,  its  probable  direction  and  distance,  leaving 
it,  of  course,  for  the  navigator  to  make  a  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  lessons.  Something  of  this  knowledge  has  long 
been  recognised  as  within  the  scope  of  elementary  naviga¬ 
tion,  such  as  is  taught  in  the  schools  and  asked  about  in 
examinations.  But,  like  much  other  elementary  teaching, 
a  good  deal  of  it  is  erroneous,  and  a  strict  attention  to  its 
rules  would  often  lead  a  ship  directly  into  the  danger  she 
was  trying  to  avoid. 

One  such  rule,  corresponding  to  the  law  first  enunciated 
by  Professor  Buys-Ballot,  is  :  With  your  face  to  the  wind, 
the  centre  of  the  storm  is  to  your  right  hand.  It  has  just 
sufficient  truth  in  it  to  be  most  dangerous ;  and  though 
navigators  have  long  known  that,  in  its  simple  form,  it  can¬ 
not  be  trusted,  and  that  as  a  practical  statement  the  centre 
of  the  storm  may  be  anywhere  between  your  right  hand  and 
your  back,  the  problem  has  not,  hitherto,  been  worked  out 
with  the  rigour  now  brought  to  it  by  Father  Algu4.  On 
this  question,  too,  further  light  has  been  thrown  by  the 
investigations  of  M.  Doberck,  the  Director  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Observatory  at  Hong  Kong,  who,  in  a  small  pamphlet 
entitled  *  The  Law  of  Storms  in  Eastern  Seas,’  *  has  con¬ 
sidered  it  from  a  more  purely  nautical  point  of  view.  The 
error,  such  as  it  was,  arose  from  the  natural  idea  that  a 
whirlwind  whirls  round  its  centre  in  a  circle,  whereas  it  is 
now  proved  to  go  round  in  what  may  be  called  a  spiral,  or 
with  a  centripetal  motion,  technically  styled  ‘  incurving  ’ ; 
and  the  extent  of  this  incurving  depends  on  many  varying 
conditions — the  most  important  of  which  are  the  position  of 
the  observer  relative  to  the  track  of  the  centre,  and  the 
strength  of  the  monsoon. 

The  consideration  of  these  conditions  leads  us  at  once  to  a 
consideration  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  storms  of  this  class ; 
and  though  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  not,  of  itself,  of  direct 
practical  importance,  it  is  of  importance  as  tending  to 
explain  and  accentuate  the  signs  which  mark  their  approach. 
Almost  from  the  beginning,  meteorologists  have  been  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  cause  and  the  questions  which  arise  out 
of  it ;  not  only  why  do  these  storms  occur,  but  why  do  they 
only  occur  in  certain  places  and  at  certain  seasons  ?  It  is, 
for  instance,  familiarly  known  that  in  the  West  Indies, 
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hurricanes  occur  only  in  ‘  the  hurricane  months  ’ — from  June 
to  October ;  and  in  the  China  seas  the  season  is  practically 
the  same,  though  further  south  or  east  typhoons  are  occa¬ 
sionally  felt  in  November  or  December.  Now  even  a  casual 
reference  to  a  physical  map  will  show  that,  in  these  localities, 
at  the  season  named,  the  south-east  trade  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  has  crossed  the  line,  with  a  tendency  to  blow 
from  the  south  or  south-west,  and  to  break  into  the  even 
aerial  current  of  the  so-called  north-east  trade,  which,  in 
these  localities,  blows  more  commonly,  or  at  any  rate  very 
frequently,  from  east,  or  even  from  the  south  of  east. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  of  experimental  hydrokiuetics  that 
when  a  smaller  current — whether  from  river,  sluice,  or  drain — 
thrusts  itself  into  the  body  of  a  larger,  it  is  bent  back  on 
itself,  and  forced  into  a  whirl  with  a  markedly  increased 
velocity.  This  tendency  to  rotate  is  not  peculiar  to  fluids. 
It  is  easier  for  a  man  running  to  spin  round  than  to  come 
to  a  sudden  stop ;  and  the  gyrations  of  a  queen  of  the  ballet 
as  she  bounds  on  to  the  stage  are  but  the  expenditure  of 
the  momentum  acquired  in  the  preliminary  rush.  On  this 
point,  then,  we  find  ourselves  quite  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Doberck,  who  says : 

‘  Typhoons  in  the  China  Sea  originate  in  elongated  slight  depressions 
[of  the  barometer],  which  sometimes  lie  across  the  Philippines  as  well 
as  the  China  Sea,  but  usually  exist  only  over  the  sea,  extending  some¬ 
times  far  into  the  Pacific.  To  the  north  of  them  it  blows  moderate 
N.E.  breezes,  and  south  of  them  somewhat  less  strongly  from  the  S.W. 
In  such  depressions  the  weather  is  squally  and  wet,  and  the  wind 
variable,  frequently  in  heavy  squalls  with  great  downpour  of  rain,  but 
thunder  is  seldom  heard.  In  such  squalls  the  S.  wind  [sometimes] 
happens  to  extend  itself  northwards  and  the  N.  wind  southwards, 
and  revolving  storms  are  thereby  generated.  If  this  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  the  China  Sea,  it  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  typhoon.’ 

We  have  here,  in  fact,  the  mechanical  theory  of  cyclones 
in  opposition  to  the  physical,  which  commends  itself  to 
very  many  meteorologists.  It  is  suggested  in  this  that 
over  a  certain  area  the  barometric  pressure  is  suddenly 
lowered  in  some  unexplained  way ;  that  this,  in  fact,  denotes 
an  ascending  current  of  air  which,  laden  with  vapour  from 
the  tropical  sea,  is  chilled  by  the  expansion  as  it  rises, 
and  precipitates  the  moisture  in  the  form  of  rain.  The 
withdrawal  of  this  constituent  from  the  air  still  further 
lowers  the  barometer,  making  a  relative  vacuum  towards 
which  the  adjacent  air  rushes,  circling  as  it  does  so  in  a 
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manner  similar  to  that  of  water  running  out  through  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  wash-hand  basin. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  frank  I 

acceptance  of  this  theory.  It  does  not  explain  the  first  I 

cause  of  the  low  pressure  which  thus  attracts  the  air,  nor 
does  it  explain  in  any  satisfactory  manner  the  whirling  j 

motion  which  is  at  once  set  up,  or  the  uniform  direction  of  . 

the  motion.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the  different 
velocities  on  different  parallels  of  latitude  are  assigned  as 
the  reason ;  but  theoretically  these  must  act  on  the  smallest 
scale  as  well  as  on  the  largest,  and  anyone  can  satisfy 
himself  the  first  time  he  washes  his  hands  in  a  fixed  basin 
that  the  whirl  of  the  waste  is  neither  guided  nor  caused 
by  the  earth’s  rotation ;  that  it  is  due  to  some  initial  dis¬ 
turbance,  often  very  slight;  that  it  turns  indifferently  to 
right  or  left ;  and  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  let  the  water 
escape  without  any  whirling  at  all. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  neither  the  mechanical  nor  the 
physical  theory  is  sufficient  by  itself  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  observed,  and  we  give  a  ready  acceptance  to 
Father  Algue’s  suggestion  that  each  is  true,  that  each 
plays  its  own  part  in  forming  the  cyclone  and  in  intensifying 
its  violence.  The  opposing  currents  of  air  make  the  whirl, 
which  gives  rise  to  a  low  barometer  in  the  centre.  To 
this  adjacent  air  flows,  joining  in  the  whirl  and  rising  at 
the  centre.  If  there  is  little  vapour  in  the  air,  the  whirl 
attains  no  great  force  and  quickly  dies  out;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  much  vapour,  as  in  the  tropics,  the 
enormous  condensation  that  takes  place  still  further  lowers 
the  barometer,  increases  the  steepness  of  the-  barometric 
gradient,  and  with  that  the  force  of  the  wind.  That  the 
heavy  rainfall  which  is  observed  as  accompanying  every 
typhoon  does  act  in  this  way  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt, 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  the  physical  theory,  taken  alone 
and  in  its  entirety,  gives  any  reason  for  the  low  barometer 
which  is  postulated  as  the  first  cause  of  the  motiou ;  and 
the  more  closely  we  consider  the  question  the  more  strongly 
is  the  conviction  borne  in  on  us  that  the  whirl  is  first 
formed  by  the  intrusion  of  one  current  of  air  into  another; 
and  this,  with  some  reserve,  is  the  opinion  of  Father  Algue 
and  many  distinguished  American  writers. 

The  first  effect  of  a  whirl  so  produced  is  to  drive  the  air 
out  from  the  centre,  and  if  it  was  quite  free  we  may  assume 
that  it  would  be  driven  away  till  the  whirl  stopped  for  lack 
of  material.  But  it  is  not  free;  it  is  confined  by  the 
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relatively  stagnant  air  outside  the  whirl,  which  thus,  as  it 
is  formed,  sets  up  a  special  internal  motion  by  which  air 
from  the  outside  is  drawn  in  at  the  base  to  ascend  and 
be  thrown  out  at  the  top.  This  can  be  clearly  shown  ex¬ 
perimentally  with  a  glass  beaker  nearly  full  of  water,  which 
is  made  to  whirl  by  stirring  it  briskly  round.  If  the  water 
be  illumined  by  an  electric  ray,  it  will  be  seen  that,  whirling 
everywhere,  there  is  a  centripetal  motion  at  the  bottom, 
centrifugal  at  the  top,  ascending  in  the  middle,  descending 
at  the  outside.  If  the  electric  ray  is  not  available,  these 
internal  currents  may  be  rendered  visible  by  stirring  into 
the  water  some  particles  of  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity 
— a  trifle  heavier — which,  as  the  water  comes  to  rest,  range 
themselves  in  a  cone  on  the  bottom.  Now  eveiy  detail  so 
seen  is  known  to  be  a  concomitant  of  cyclones ;  they  are 
all  easily  explained  when  caused  within  a  beaker  by 
mechanical  disturbance,  and  though  heat  applied  to  the 
bottom  will  give  rise  to  ascending  and  descending  streamlets 
in  the  water,  it  will  not  produce  the  other  eftects.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  what  we  can  imitate  so  exactly  on 
a  small  scale  is  not  produced  in  a  similar  manner  on  the 
very  largest. 

Much  of  Father  Algue’s  work  is  devoted,  unintentionally, 
to  strengthening  this  resemblance,  and  especially  to  his 
discussion  of  the  earliest  warnings  of  an  approaching 
typhoon  in  the  characteristics  of  the  cirrus — the  light 
feathery  clouds  floating  far  above  all  others  which  herald 
the  meteor  from  a  distance  of  600  miles  or  more.  It  is  no 
new  thing  to  navigators  to  be  told  that  certain  aspects  of 
cirrus  betoken  bad  weather,  and  of  recent  years  many 
distinguished  meteorologists  —  Abercromby  in  England, 

Ferrel  in  America,  Fr.  Vines  in  the  Antilles,  and  Fr. 

Aigul’s  predecessor,  Fr.  Faura  at  Manila — have  dwelt  on 
the  value  of  this  prognostic  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  it  have  been  so  fully  and 
clearly  worked  out  as  it  is  now  by  Fr.  Algud  himself. 

Cirrus,  of  course,  we  know ;  but  in  these  latitudes,  in  un¬ 
settled  weather  at  least,  it  is  but  rarely  and  fitfully  seen, 
so  that  the  geographical  scope  of  it,  as  an  effective  warning, 
is  limited.  The  average  height  of  cirrus  is  estimated  as 
about  30,000  feet — double  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc — and 
it  is  described  in  the  ‘  International  Cloud-Atlas  ’  as : 

‘Detached  clouds,  delicate  and  fibrous-looking,  taking  the  form  of 
feathers,  generally  of  a  white  colour,  sometimes  arranged  in  belts 
which  cross  a  portion  of  the  sky  in  “  great  circles,”  and,  by  an  effect 
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of  perspective,  converge  toward  one  or  two  opposite  points  of  the 
horizon.’ 

Lower  clouds  have  their  own  meaning ;  hut  it  is  these, 
the  highest  of  all,  that  give  the  earliest  and  most  distinct 
information  ;  and  so  considering  them,  Fr.  AIgu4  takes 
some  exception  to  the  international  definition,  where  it  very 
evidently  does  exceed  the  task  of  defining.  He  holds  that 
it  is  assuming  too  much  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  con¬ 
vergence  of  the  feathery  streaks  *  is  never  anything  but  an 
^  optical  illusion  ’ ;  there  is  nothing  to  assure  us  that  the 
streaks  are  always  parallel.  He  is  of  opinion  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  feathery  tufts  group  themselves  in  widely 
diflerent  ways. 

‘  They  have  been  observed  forming  zigzag  lines ;  we  have  seen  them 
build  up  arches  with  fluted  outlines ;  sometimes  they  appear  in  the 
form  of  ramified  fringes  resembling  feathers ;  nor  is  it  rare  to  behold 
small  annular  shapes  interlaced  like  the  links  of  a  chain ;  sometimes 
the  fringes  seem  to  be  tubular  and  undulating.  If  such  formations  are 
observed  near  the  zenith  there  will  indeed  always  be  noticed  a  certain 
symmetry  in  the  distribution  of  the  streaks  of  cirrus,  but  they  are  very 
far  from  being  always  parallel ;  many  times  they  will  exhibit  a  con¬ 
vergent  tendency  toward  points  near  the  zenith,  and  in  such  cases  their 
convergence  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  effect  of  perspective.’ 

From  this  he  deduces  the  practical  note  :  ‘  The  streaks 
‘  of  cirrus  are,  at  least  in  some  instances,  really  convergent 
‘  toward  a  given  point  of  space  j  and  this  we  believe  to  be 
‘  the  case  with  the  cirri  which  issue  from  a  cyclonic  vortex.’ 
This  indeed  is  not  a  point,  and  on  the  contrary,  may  be  of 
very  considerable  dimensions  ;  but  for  practical  purposes,  it 
may  be  considered  the  vertex  of  the  angles  formed  by  the 
lines  of  cirrus  if  produced  to  meet.  ‘  If  the  observer  is  very 

*  far  distant  from  the  vortex — as  he  always  is  when  there  is 
‘  question  of  the  first  indications  of  an  approaching  typhoon 

*  — the  error  is  not  appreciable.’  Of  course  Fr.  Algue  has 
no  intention  of  denying  that  the  streaks  of  cirrus  are 
frequently  parallel,  but  more  often  so,  he  says,  in  higher 
latitudes ;  and,  as  parallel  streaks  appear  to  converge,  he  is 
at  some  pains  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  real  and 
apparent  convergence.  In  the  apparent, 

'  the  streaks  appear  much  more  curved,  the  arches  turn  their  concave 
sides  toward  the  observer,  and  the  distance  of  the  streaks  is  invariably 
greatest  at  the  zenith,  so  much  so  that  if  the  cirri  extend  sufficiently 
beyond  this  point  there  appear  to  be  two  points  of  convergence,  one  on 
cither  side  of  the  zenith.’ 
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There  are  other  differences,  but  the  one  on  which  our 
author  lajs  most  stress,  as  *  the  almost  infallible  criterion  of 
*  true  convergence,’  is  found  in  the  direction  in  which  the  cirri 
move  ;  ‘  if  they  come  from  the  point  of  convergence,  this 
‘  convergence  is  real,  because  there  are  hardly  any  instances 
‘  of  parallel  cirri  moving  in  the  direction  of  their  orienta* 
‘  tion.’  It  is  this  convergence  that  Fr.  Algu4  considers  the 
distinctive  ‘  distant  signal  ’  of  a  cyclone,  and  he  gives  the 
following  interesting  experience  of  it  as  such  : 

‘  When  I  was  in  Havana  in  February  1893,  I  noticed  with  Fr.  Vines 
an  arborescent  ramification  of  cirrus  and  cirro-stratus,  which  was  con¬ 
vergent  toward  the  N.N.  W.  The  great  persistence  of  this  convergence 
and  a  quick  shift  of  the  great  tuft  of  cloud  toward  the  north  and  north-east 
convinced  us  that  we  had  to  do  with  cirri  radiating  from  a  centre 
which  was  crossing  the  North  American  continent  in  higher  latitudes. 
On  the  following  day  the  telegraph  informed  us  that  a  terrible  snow¬ 
storm — a  veritable  cyclone — had  passed  at  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  southward  of  New  York  ;  the  centre  was  over  600  miles  distance 
from  Havana.’ 

In  this  deduction  Fr.  Algu6  differs — in  our  opinion  cor¬ 
rectly — from  Fr.  Froc,  who,  in  an  essay  on  *  The  “  litis  ” 
Typhoon,’  *  says : 

‘  The  6rst  sign  is  incontestably  the  swell,  for  the  appearance  of  cirri,  a 
valuable  indication  pointed  out  some  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  B.  Vifies, 
S.J.,  for  the  Antilles,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Faura,  S.  J.,  for  the  China  Sea, 
cannot  really  be  given  seriously  as  a  general  forerunner  for  the  seas  of 
the  Far  East,  at  least  to  the  north  of  the  28th  parallel ;  these  clouds 
may  appear  when  no  typhoon  is  in  existence,  and  also  typhoons  make 
their  appearance  without  being  preceded  by  such  cirri.’ 

On  which  Fr.  Algue  comments  : 

‘  If  we  admit  that  in  the  central  part  of  a  cyclone  ascending  aerial 
currents  exist  in  such  a  way  as  we  have  explained,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  deny  the  existence  of  cirrus  rising  from  the  centre ;  whether 
the  cirrus  is  visible  or  not  depends  on  the  amount  of  clouds. .  .  . 
Neither  Vines  nor  Faura  mentions  that  all  cirri  are  indications  of  a 
cyclone ;  they  are  so  only  under  certain  circumstances — viz.  in  case 
of  their  being  convergent  and  then  showing  a  certain  definite  dis¬ 
position.’ 

And  on  the  principle  that  a  handful  of  practice  is  worth 
a  bushel  of  mere  theorising,  he  refers  to  his  own  observa¬ 
tions  of  cirrus  at  the  very  time  of  this  particular  typhoon, 
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which  did  not  itself  visit  Manila.  On  July  17,  1896,  he 
recorded 

'  an  arborescent  ramification  of  cirrus  convergent  towards  the  east ; 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  a  convergence  of  the  cirrus  clouds 
towards  E.N.E.  was  noticeable.  Observations  which  arrived  sub¬ 
sequently  confirmed  the  idea  that  there  was  a  centre  of  a  cyclone  on 
those  days  and  in  the  indicated  direction.  .  .  .  The  cyclone  took  a 
northerly  direction  after  the  17th;  we  were  able  to  conjecture  this 
by  the  movements  of  the  radiating  point  of  the  cirrus  clouds.  It 
shifted  from  east  to  E.N.E.  and  N.E.  These  are  movements  which 
cirrus,  under  normal  conditions,  never  shows,  and  hence  they  furnish 
another  confirmation  of  the  conjecture  that  these  cirri  were  ot 
cyclonic  origin.  The  centre  of  the  cyclone  moving  northward  in  all 
probability  came  closest  to  the  north  coast  of  Luzon  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  18th.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  cyclone  loses  its 
apparatus  of  cirri  whilst  it  moves  in  higher  latitudes ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  probably  continue  to  issue  from  the  vortex,  though  local  circum¬ 
stances,  especially  the  heavy  cloud  covering  of  the  sky,  may  often 
interfere  with  observation.  This  was  the  typhoon  which  travelled 
as  far  as  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  which  obtained  a  melancholy  notoriety 
through  the  loss  of  the  German  gunboat  “  litis.”  ’ 

When  Fr.  Froc  put  together  the  pamphlet  from  which 
we  have  quoted,  he  had  not  seen  Fr.  Aigul’s  observations 
at  Manila;  and  having  misunderstood  the  suggestion  of 
Vines  and  Faura  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  cirrus,  he 
did  not  push  his  inquiries  in  that  direction.  Now  that  we 
have  this  remarkable  proof  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
these  observations,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  to 
them  navigators  must  look  for  early  warnings  of  an 
approaching  typhoon,  or  even — universally — of  an  approach¬ 
ing  cyclone ;  and  as  cirrus  can  probably  be  more  often  seen, 
and  can  certainly  be  more  accurately  observed  on  shore 
than  at  sea,  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  for  a  speedy 
diffusion  of  the  information. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  with  regard  to  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  cirrus  on  which  Fr.  Algue  is  not  quite  clear.  It 
almost  seems  as  if  he  held  that  their  indications  are  con¬ 
siderably  in  advance  of  those  given  by  the  barometer, 
counting  them,  apparently,  from  the  beginning  of  its  distinct 
fall.  But  it  has  long  been  known  that  within  the  tropics — 
where,  in  normal  circumstances,  the  fluctuations  of  the 
barometer  are  so  regular  that  they  may  almost  be  used  to 
set  a  watch  by — the  first  indication  which  the  barometer 
gives  of  an  approaching  cyclone  is  a  certain  small  rise  out 
of  due  course,  a  rise,  in  fact,  which  may  sometimes  appear 
as  an  irregular  fall.  Theoretically  it  would  seem  as  if  this 
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and  the  cirrus  ought  to  accompany  each  other;  the  moist 
air  thrown  out  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  radiating  from  the  centre,  gives  the  peculiar  formation 
of  the  cirrus ;  the  same  air  piled  up  outside  the  whirl — 
corresponding  to  the  overflow  if  the  water  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  beaker  is  stirred  too  briskly — shows  itself  in  the 
rise  of  the  barometer ;  and  thus  M.  Doberck  says ; 

‘  The  earliest  signs  of  a  typhoon  are  clouds  of  the  cirrus  type — 
looking  like  fine  hair,  feathers,  or  pale  white  tufts  of  wool — travelling 
from  the  east  or  thereabout,  their  direction  backing  toward  the  north  ; 
a  slight  rise  in  the  barometer ;  clear  and  dry  but  hot  weather  ;  calms 
or  very  light  winds.  If  cirrus  come  from  the  west  they  prove  that 
there  is  no  typhoon.’ 

But  in  saying  this  he  does  not  in  any  way  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  swell  of  the  sea  as  an  indication,  which,  he 
says,  may  be  noticed  at  a  distance  of  fully  600  miles  from 
the  centre  if  no  land  intervenes.  Evidently  the  Philippine 
Islands  shelter  the  southern  part  of  the  China  Sea,  but 
further  north  M.  Doberck  indirectly  confirms  Fr.  Froc’s 
statement  made,  we  may  assume,  with  reference  to  his 
own  station  near  Shanghai.  He  says  : 

‘  North  of  Formosa,  i.e.  between  the  cast  coast  of  China  and  south¬ 
west  Japan,  there  is  usually  a  heavy  E.  to  S.E.  swell  when  a  typhoon 
centre  is  approaching  from  S.E.  or  E.,  and  the  sea  there  gets  very 
high  when  the  centre  is  yet  at  a  great  distance.’ 

It  is,  however,  the  extreme  importance  of  the  cirrus  ob¬ 
servations  on  which  we  wish  to  insist;  the  subject  calls 
for  exhaustive  discussion,  and  may  well  be  commended  to  the 
most  careful  attention  of  observers.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that,  even  in  temperate  latitudes,  the  cirrus,  if  it 
could  be  seen,  would  not  give  early  indications  of  cyclonic 
weather.  Observations  of  it  would  thus  have  a  very  real 
commercial  value,  but  meteorologists  are  cautious  and 
refuse  to  be  hurried  in  their  forecasts ;  shipowners  are 
willing  to  take  the  risk  and  dislike  new  ways,  and  the 
Treasury  readily  acquiesces ;  so  the  one  high-level  observing 
station  in  Great  Britain  has,  within  these  last  few  months, 
been  closed  for  want  of  funds. 

All  this  belongs  to  a  timely  knowledge  of  the  approach  of 
a  cyclone,  and  has  a  two-fold  value  when  rightly  understood : 
it  is  not  only  a  warning  against  coming  bad  weather,  but  is 
also  the  indication  of  a  possible  persistence  of  favourable 
weather.  According  to  M.  Doberck ; 
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‘  Tlie  fine  weather  [which  tells  of  a  distant  typhoon]  lasts  for  days, 
and  the  existence  of  a  typhoon  at  a  great  distance  is  the  cause  ot 
fine  weather  all  round,  and  contributes  therefore  to  the  safety  of  ships 
at  sea,  a  fact  that  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  mariners.' 

Naturally  the  mariner’s  first  impulse  is  to  make  all  snug 
in  a  safe  harbour  and  stay  there  till  the  danger  has  passed ; 
but  he  may  thus  lose  a  grand  opportunity. 

In  all  cases,  cyclones  follow  the  drift  of  the  prevailing 
wind,  and  the  typhoons  of  the  Far  East  come  in  from  the 
Pacific,  following  the  course  of  the  trade  wind,  and  with 
that  curving  towards  the  north  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  or 
frequently  recurving  towards  the  north-east,  along  the  south 
coast  of  Japan  ;  the  path  in  such  cases,  when  laid  down  on 
the  chart,  having  a  general  resemblance  to  a  parabola.  The 
agreement  is  so  close  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
suggestion  that  we  have  here  a  clear  case  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  that  the  whirling  wind  is  borne  along  in  the  great  body 
of  the  '  trade  ’  in  the  same  way  that  an  eddy  is  borne  along  in 
a  millrace.  But  as  the  whirl  itself  and  its  peculiar  violence 
are  due  to  several  causes,  some  mechanical,  some  physical, 
60  it  may  very  probably  be  that  there  are  various  causes 
conducing  to  lead  the  cyclone  on  its  path,  and  that,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  course  of  the  trade  wind,  it  is  guided  by  the 
continual  indraft  of  vapour  and  the  consequent  condensation 
in  front,  which,  as  it  were,  sucks  it  on  towards  the  maximum 
condensation,  which,  in  the  Atlantic,  lies  along  the  course 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  where  the  familiar  name  of  ‘  the  weather 
‘  breeder  ’  tells  of  its  association  with  the  bad  weather ;  or 
in  the  Far  East,  along  the  course  of  the  corresponding 
stream  of  the  Black  Water,  the  Kuro  Shoo.  The  reflex 
pressure  of  the  relatively  stagnant  air  over  the  continent, 
whether  of  America  or  of  Asia,  must  act  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  path  of  the  meteors,  though  primarily  traced 
out  by  the  course  of  the  trade  wind,  is  confirmed  by  several 
concurrent  causes. 

As  the  centre  approaches  any  particular  locality,  the  bad 
weather  begins.  When  within  500  miles,  the  barometer 
falls,  slowly  at  first ;  the  air  is  close  and  very  hot ;  *  within 
800  miles  there  is  a  very  heavy  cross  sea  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  begins  to  fall ;  within  200  the  temperature  falls  quickly. 
Within  about  150  miles  heavy  rain  begins,  and  at  about 
60  miles  it  falls  in  torrents  ;  the  temperature  near  the  centre 
in  Hong  Kong  is  often  about  78°,  and  over  the  China 
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Sea  76°.  As  a  general  rule,  the  wind  increases  in  force  as 
the  distance  of  the  centre  diminishes.  M.  Doberck  gives 
the  following  figures  as  a  sort  of  average,  the  strength  of 
the  wind  being  represented  by  the  numbers  of  the  Beaufort 
scale,  from  0  to  12.  At  a  distance  of  250  miles,  the  wind 
has  a  force  5  ;  at  220  it  is  6  ;  at  180,  7  ;  at  145,  8 ;  at  110, 
9;  at  75,  10  ;  at  50,  11 ;  and  within  35,  12.  But  frequently 
the  wind  is  very  much  stronger,  and  towards  the  centre  has 
a  violence  far  bleyond  anything  denoted  by  the  scale.  This 
violence  has  long  been  proverbial,  so  that,  by  a  customary 
exaggeration,  any  strong  wind  is  often  called  a  ‘  hurricane  ’ 
by  people  who  have  no  clear  notion  of  what  a  hurricane 
really  is  ;  but  after  all,  the  special  danger  of  it  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  violence  as  in  the  accompanying  unsteadiness 
both  in  force  and  direction.  On  this,  M.  Doberck  gives 
some  interesting  notes,  intended  more  immediately  as  a 
caution  to  mariners. 

‘  When  the  wind  rises  in  a  typhoon,’  he  says,  ‘  it  blows  in  gusts,  and 
the  mercury  heaves  in  the  barometer  [“  pumps  ”  is  the  more  usual  ex¬ 
pression  "j.  When  the  wind  has  reached  force  11  it  blows  in  fierce 
squalls  of  sometimes  about  ten  minutes’  duration,  while  the  mercury 
heaves  up  and  down  as  much  as  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  The  mercury 
often  gives  a  jump  upwards  as  the  wind  begins  to  veer  in  a  squall ; 
then  it  drops  down  and  gives  another  upw'ard  jump  as  the  wind  comes 
back  to  nearly  its  old  direction.  ...  At  the  time  when  the  centre  is 
nearest,  a  fierce  squall  is  usually  felt,  and  in  that  squall  the  direction 
of  the  wind  changes  considerably  and  the  barometer  begins  to  rise. 
The  squalls  appear  to  be  caused  by  an  up-and-down  movement  of  th  ' 
air.’ 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  explain  the  extraordinary  violence 
of  the  squalls  and  the  low  temperature  in  any  other  way. 
When,  however,  M.  Doberck  goes  on  to  speak  of  details 
outside  his  special  knowledge,  we  have  not  that  entire  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  statements  which  we  are  willing  to  give  to  his 
meteorological  discussions.  He  says,  for  instance — ‘  It  is  a 
fact  that  more  damage  to  vessels  is  caused  by  the  fearful 
seas  than  by  the  wind  ’ ;  but  we  believe  the  fact  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  doubtful,  and  in  whatever  degree  it  is  true,  it  can 
be  so  only  in  respect  of  steamers ;  it  is  certainly  not  true  of 
sailing  ships.  And  when  he  continues — ‘  Fortunately  masters 
of  ships  are  now  making  use  of  oil  to  calm  the  waves,  a 
remedy  which  has  been  used  with  good  effect  for  the  last 
three  thousand  years,’  he  is  surely  drawing  largely  on  his 
imagination,  or  at  least  representing  what  he  thinks  ought 
to  be  as  what  is  ;  for  it  is  not  now  nor  has  it  been  at  any 
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earlier  time  the  custom  to  use  oil  in  this  waj,  though  the 
thing  has  been  tried  experimentally,  sometimes  with  good, 
sometimes  with  doubtful  success. 

After  all,  however,  the  point  which  principally  concerns 
navigators  is  to  be  able  to  determine,  with  some  approach 
to  accuracy,  the  bearing  of  the  meteor’s  centre ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  this  is  very  great,  as  has  been  recognised  ever 
since  it  was  shown  that  the  old  idea — that  the  wind  blows 
round  the  central  area  in  a  circle — is  but  partially  true,  and 
cannot  be  trusted.  And  yet  it  is  so  often  true,  or  very 
nearly  so,  that  it  cannot  be  put  on  one  side  as  altogether 
false.  To  the  discussion  of  this  terribly  vital  point  Fr. 
Algu4  devotes  much  of  his  space,  and  concludes  that,  though 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  centre,  the  air  first  drawn  to¬ 
wards  it  moves  nearly  in  a  straight  line ;  but  as  it  approaches 
the  centre  and  increases  its  velocity,  it  moves  more  and 
more  nearly  in  a  circle.  But  even  at  equal  distances  from 
the  centre  the  differences  of  divergence  may  be  very  great, 
depending  on  the  position  of  the  observer  in  reference  to 
the  path  of  the  centre ;  in  the  rear  the  convergence  may  be 
90°,  the  wind  blowing  straight  to  the  centre ;  in  the  front 
the  convergence  may  be  0°,  the  wind  blowing  as  if  in  a  circle. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  strength  of  the  trade  wind  or 
monsoon  by  which  the  meteor  is  hurried  along,  partly  to 
other  causes  more  or  less  obscure.  And  he  quotes  from  a 
pamphlet  by  Father  Chevalier  of  Shanghai,  to  the  effect 
that  the  direction  of  the  monsoon  has  a  great  influence  on 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  great  attention  must  be  paid 
to  it  in  determining  the  bearing  of  the  centre. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  explain  that  the  object  of  know¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  centre  is  to  avoid  it ;  and  to  this  end 
the  direction  of  the  path  as  well  as  the  bearing  of  the  centre 
has  to  be  considered.  A  moment’s  reflection  and  the  roughest 
of  diagrams  will  show  that,  with  the  wind  whirling  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  converging 
to  the  centre,  at  the  same  time  that  the  centre  is  advancing, 
a  ship  in  the  right-hand  semicircle,*  and  especially  in  the 
front  quadrant  of  it,  may  easily  be  in  a  position  of  very 
great  danger.  It  may,  of  course,  happen  that,  if  the  ship 
wishes  to  go  in  the  same  direction  as  the  typhoon,  she  finds 
a  strong  fair  wind,  of  which  she  may  be  able  to  taie  advan¬ 
tage,  with  the  risk — which  the  locality  must  determine — of 


*  The  right  and  left  hand  sides  of  a  cyclone  are  named,  as  in  a 
river,  as  the  observer  faces  the  place  towards  which  it  is  moving. 
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the  storm  recurving  and  running  right  at  her,  folding  her, 
as  it  were,  in  a  hostile  embrace. 

But  otherwise  it  is  desirable  to  get  out  of  the  dangerous 
position  as  soon  as  possible.  If  in  the  leading  quadrant,  by 
running  ahead  and  crossing  the  line  of  the  centre’s  advance, 
which  sailing-ship  or  steamer  can  easily  do  if  well  found 
and  able  to  endure  tbe  bad  weather  and  heavy  sea ;  but 
any  vessel  which  cannot  so  endure,  a  sailing-ship  dismasted 
or  a  broken-down  steamer,  has  every  chance  of  meeting 
with  the  fate  of  the  ‘  De  Witte.*  In  the  after  quadrant 
there  is  not  the  same  danger,  and  a  ship,  by  keeping  close 
to  the  wind  or  lying-to  on  the  starboard  tack,  may  wait 
in  reasonable  safety  till  the  storm  has  passed  away.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  storm  it  is  generally  possible  for  a  ship 
to  get  out  of  it  without  difficulty  or  undue  stress,  always 
provided  that  she  has  sea-room ;  but  to  be  caught  between  the 
land  and  an  advancing  typhoon  may  be  dangerous  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  adventurous.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
constant  watchfulness,  so  that  the  approach  of  the  storm 
may  be  known  betimes,  the  line  of  its  advance  laid  down, 
the  position  of  its  centre  computed. 

There  is  no  detail  of  the  storm  which  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  for  the  navigator  to  know  than  the  path  it  is 
following,  for  this  determines  not  only  the  measures  he  has 
to  adopt  to  avoid  the  centre,  but  also  the  particular  tack 
on  which  he  must  bring  his  ship  to  the  wind,  either  for 
lying-to  or  for  clawing  his  way  out.  He  must  come  to  the 
wind  on  one  of  two  tacks;  but  one  is  right  and  means 
comparative  safety,  one  is  wrong  and  means  ruin.  In  the 
right-hand  semicircle  the  changes  of  the  wind,  which  almost 
always  come  in  a  furious  squall  following  a  lull,  are  towards 
the  right;  the  wind,  at  say  N.E.,  passes,  in  such  a  squall, 
to  E.N.E.  or  E. ;  and  if  the  ship  is  by  the  wind  on  the 
starboard  tack — that  is,  if  the  wind  blowing  on  the  star¬ 
board  side  meets  the  sails  so  braced  as  just  to  receive  it 
on  their  face — the  change  only  brings  it  more  full  on  to 
the  face  of  the  sails ;  the  wind,  it  is  said,  draws  aft  and 
does  no  harm.  But  if  the  ship  is  similarly  lying-to  with 
her  port-side  to  the  wind,  then  the  wind  in  the  squalls 
draws  forward  and  blows  on  the  back  of  the  sails  with  the 
extreme  violence  already  described.  The  ship  is  said  to 
be  taken  aback  and  is  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  an 
old  lady  who  has  let  her  umbrella  get  blown  inside  out, 
only  a  very  great  deal  worse,  for  it  almost  certainly  means 
the  loss  of  her  masts  and  may  mean  her  being  driven 
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astern — getting  stern  way,  which  in  such  a  sea  probably 
means  going  down  stern  first. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  long  ago,  before  anything  was 
known  about  the  natural  history  of  these  storms,  many 
historical  wrecks  were  due  to  an  error  on  this  head,  which 
nothing  had  then  indicated.  One  of  the  most  notable  of 
these,  as  being  on  an  extremely  large  scale,  is  the  loss 
of  the  line-of- battle  ships  with  the  French  prizes  after 
Kodney’s  great  victory  of  April  12,  1782.  In  the  summer 
a  large  convoy  of  merchant-ships  sailed  from  Jamaica  under 
the  escort  of  nine  ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates.  In 
mid-Atlantic  they  got  into  a  hurricane,  one — we  may 
presume — which  had  recurved  along  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
struck  a  path  towards  the  Azores.  Of  the  merchant-ships 
a  very  great  many  were  lost,  but  no  particulars  seem  to 
have  been  preserved.  Of  the  line-of-battle  ships,  only  two 
got  to  England,  and  those  with  difficulty.  Four  sank  in 
the  open  sea;  one  of  them  the  splendid  French  three- 
decker  ‘  Ville  de  Paris,’  which  had  carried  the  French 
Admiral’s  flag  in  the  battle,  went  down  with  all  hands ; 
another  was  the  English  74-gun  ship  ‘  Ramillies,’  carrying 
the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral — afterwards  Lord — Graves.  Of 
her,  it  was  oflBcially  reported  that  on  the  evening  of 
September  16,  the  wind  being  strong  from  S.E.,  with  a 
very  heavy  sea,  she  brought-to,  under  the  mainsail,  on  the 
starboard  tack. 

*  Between  3  and  4  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  wind  flew  about 
to  the  N.N.W.  and,  without  a  lull,  took  us  by  the  lee,  blowing  a  most 
violent  hurricane ;  the  mainmast  went  by  the  board,  the  mizenmast 
halfway  up,  the  fore  topmast  over  the  starboard  bow,  the  fore-yard 
broke  in  the  slings,  the  rudder  almost  tore  off  from  the  stern-post, 
the  tiller  snapped  in  two.’ 

With  great  difficulty  she  was  kept  afloat  for  four  days,  and 
was  then  abandoned,  set  fire  to  and  blown  up.  Graves  and 
the  ship’s  company  returning  to  England  in  various  more 
fortunate  merchantmen.  The  same  squall  which  carried 
away  the  masts  of  the  ‘Ramillies’  threw  the  ‘Centaur,* 
another  74-gun  ship,  on  her  beam-ends;  to  right  her, 
her  masts  had  to  be  cut  away,  but  she  afterwai^s  foun¬ 
dered,  taking  with  her  all  her  men  except  twelve,  who 
escap^  in  a  boat.  The  ‘  Canada  ’  lived  through  the  storm 
and  got  to  England,  and  her  log  tells  how,  with  the  wind  at 
E.S.E.,  she  was  lying-to  with  her  head  to  N.E.  when — 

‘  At  3  A.M.  taken  aback  by  a  strong  gale  from  the  N.W.  which  carried 
away  the  main  topmast  and  mizen-mast.  Employed  clearing  the  wreck. 
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Observed  the  “  Glorieux  ”  with  her  foremast,  bowsprit  and  main  top. 
mast  gone.  Saw  the  admiral  with  his  main  and  mizen-mast  gone  and 
fore  topmast.*  * 

Now  the  rule  for  avoiding  the  terrible  danger  which  is 
illustrated  by  this  experience  is  simplicity  itself :  In  the 
right-hand  semicircle,  lie-to  with  the  wind  on  the  right 
(starboard)  side ;  in  the  left-hand  semicircle,  with  the  wind  on 
the  left  (port)  side  ;  but,  as  so  often  happens,  the  difficulty 
is  in  the  practical  application  of  it.  How  is  the  navigator  to 
know,  before  it  is  too  late,  which  semicircle  he  is  in  ?  It  is 
a  question  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  answer.  The 
only  way  in  which — as  a  matter  of  generalisation — it  can  be 
solved  is  by  watching  the  small  changes  of  the  wind.  If 
these  show  a  cumulative  tendency  in  one  direction,  that 
may  be  assumed  as  indicating  the  semicircle  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  convincing  proof  of  a  violent  squall.  If  the 
barometer  is  falling  and  continues  to  fall,  the  presumption  is 
that  you  are  in  the  front  of  the  storm ;  if,  at  the  same  time, 
the  wind  is  increasing  in  strength  while  its  direction 
remains  fairly  constant,  the  indication  is  that  you  are  in 
front  of  the  centre,  on  the  very  line  of  its  advance,  and  your 
immediate  object  is  to  get  away  from  a  most  dangerous 
position.  For  this  the  wind  is  happily  fair  and  you  can  run 
either  before  it  or  with  it  on  your  starboard  quarter,  with  all 
possible  sail  or  power — supposing,  that  is,  that  you  have 
sea-room,  which  in  the  China  Seas  is  by  no  means  always  the 
case.  If  you  haven’t,  all  your  experience  and  seamanship 
will  be  needed  to  get  your  ship  out  of  a  very  nasty  mess. 

But  the  practical  application  of  these  rules  is  now  taught 
to  navigators  with  a  care  and  thoroughness  which  need 
nothing  but  experience  to  fructify  them.  M.  Doberck  has 
attempted  to  supply  this,  with  but  indifferent  success ;  and 
his  pamphlet,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is,  would  be  still 
more  so  if  he  bad  not  so  positively,  and  without  any  adequate 
knowledge,  intruded  his  advice  on  the  way  in  which  ships 
should  handled. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  typhoons,  or  generally 
of  cyclones  in  relation  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  We  can¬ 
not  conclude  without  referring  also  to  the  extreme  danger 
which  they  may  bring  to  the  mainland  and  its  inhabitants. 
As  a  rule,  no  typhoon  can  go  far  inland.  When  its  centre 
passes  the  coast-line,  it  can  no  longer  draw  up  the  vapour 
necessary  for  its  existence,  and  the  intense  friction  tends  to 
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stop  the  whirl.  If  in  its  course  it  finds  an  inlet  stretching 
into  the  land,  it  g^es  up  it,  keeping  to  the  water-way.  The 
Canton  river,  as  far  as  Canton,  seventy  miles  inland,  is  a 
much  favoured  route,  and,  year  after  year,  the  river  craft 
suffer  from  the  disastrous  visitation.  Without  such  an 
inlet,  the  typhoons,  as  they  come  to  the  coast,  are  either 
deflected  and  rolled  up  it,  or  they  die  out.  But  in  their 
impact  on  the  coast,  they  may  do  an  enormous  amount  of 
mischief  by  causing  a  devastating  flood,  which  is  known  as 
the  storm-wave. 

The  theoretical  explanation  of  this  is  that,  with  the 
partial  vacuum  in  the  centre  of  the  typhoon,  the  water  rises 
as  it  will  in  a  partially  exhausted  glass  vessel  over  a  full 
basin.  But  as  the  extreme  depression  of  the  barometer  in 
the  centre  of  a  typhoon  does  not  exceed — if  it  ever  amounts 
to — three  inches,  equivalent  to  a  column  of  water  of  about 
three  feet,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  storm-wave,  so  produced, 
could  not  be  more  than  three  feet  deep,  whereas  terrible 
experience  shows  us  that  it  may  attain  a  depth  of  forty  feet, 
and  that  it  may  submerge  vast  districts  of  low-lying  land 
with  enormous  destruction  of  life  and  property,  as  when,  in 
1876,  such  a  wave  broke  over  the  Sunderbunds  of  Bengal 
and  drowned — it  was  estimated — upwards  of  200,000  people. 
The  explanation  is  that  the  pile  of  water  due  to  the  barometric 
depression  extends  over  a  very  large  area,  and  is  suddenly 
thrown  on  a  comparatively  small  one,  and  that  it  drags  with 
it  other  water,  heaped  up,  it  may  be,  by  the  force  of  the 
wind.  It  is  known  that  such  a  drag  exists,  for  it  manifests 
itself  in  abnormal  currents  which  set  geography  and 
pilotage  at  defiance,  and  not  unfrequently  carry  a  ship  many 
miles  out  of  her  reckoning,  at  a  time  when  the  overcast  sky 
does  not  permit  any  observations  to  be  taken. 

But  the  damage  done  on  shore  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
wind,  though  seldom  so  overwhelming  or  deadly  as  that  of 
the  storm-wave,  is  scarcely  less  serious  in  its  destruction  of 
property — crops  ruined,  trees  overthrown,  houses  demolished. 
One  instance,  the  report  *  of  which  comes  to  hand  even  as 
we  are  writing,  will  illustrate  this  in  the  concrete  sense. 
The  hurricane  which  swept  over  Jamaica  on  August  11, 1903, 
is  said  to  have  *  destroyed  all  growing  exportable  produce 
in  the  district  which  it  ravaged,’  and  by  damage  to  public 
works  and  buildings,  and  other  special  expenses,  to  have 
*  cost  the  general  revenue  account  up  to  March  last  not 
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*  less  than  113,0001.’  In  bananas  alone  *  the  export  dropped 

*  from  14,660,682  stems  to  7,803,243,’  or,  *  in  estimated 

*  value  from  1,134,7501.  to  585,2431.’  As  to  houses, 
there  is  a  pretty  wide  belief  that  they  are  frequently 
blown  up,  or  out,  by  the  air  inside  forcibly  expanding  when 
the  pressure  of  the  air  outside  is  diminished.  M.  Doberck 
thinks  that  this  is  unfounded — that  the  air  inside  is  never  so 
closely  confined  as  to  be  independent  of  that  outside.  In 
the  case  of  typhoons  he  is  probably  right,  but  there  have 
been  undoubted  instances  of  buildings  bursting  in  the  way 
described,  when  exposed  to  the  extraordinary  and  sudden 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  centre  of  one  of  those  small 
whirls  of  extreme  violence,  one  of  which  passed  over  Walmer 
in  1878,*  and  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  they  are  known  as  *  tornados.’  The 
damage  to  houses  done  by  typhoons  is  more  probably  caused 
by  the  breaking  in  of  doors  or  windows,  and  so  introducing 
the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  storm.  In  this  way  a  very 
great  deal  of  damage  can  be  done,  though  perhaps  not  so 
much  by  the  typhoons  of  the  Far  East  as  by  the  hurricanes 
of  the  West  Indies,  where  on  such  occasions  iEolus  and  his 
satellites  hold  wild  revelry. 


*  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Meteorological  Society,  vol.  viii. 
p.  3. 
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Aet.  X.— BURNE-JONES. 


Memorials  of  Edward  Burne-Jones.  By  G.  B.-J.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1904. 


0  life  was  ever  more  devoid  of  stirring  events  and  striking 
episodes  than  Burne-Jones’s.  Not  only  were  there  no 
outward  vicissitudes ;  there  were  no  violent  inward  crises  or 
conflicts.  The  artist’s  vocation  disclosed  itself  quietly  and 
rather  tardily ;  but,  when  it  did  come,  it  came  unmistake-> 
ably,  and  it  never  dimmed  or  wavered  afterwards. 
Throughout  his  childish  days,  his  school  days,  his  Oxford 
days,  and  the  long  years  of  his  work  in  London,  there  were 
no  breaks  or  dislocations,  no  adventures  or  catastrophes. 
From  the  first  he  moved,  it  seemed,  along  a  path  prepared  for 
his  feet.  But  if  the  life  was  unmarked  by  events  of  import¬ 
ance,  it  has  the  deeper  interest  of  being  linked  to  a  purpose 
and  a  movement  of  the  age — a  purpose  of  recognised  signi¬ 
ficance,  which  has  had  far-reaching  effects,  which  claims 
attention  and  inquiry  still,  and  the  leaders  and  directors  of 
which  were  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  art  and 
literature  of  the  time.  It  is  in  bringing  ns  in  contact  with 
this  movement  and  these  men  that  the  present  memoirs  find 
their  source  of  interest.  But  the  force  and  effect  with  which 
that  interest  comes  home  is  owing  largely  to  the  way  in 
which  Lady  Burne-Jones  has  accomplished  her  task  of 
writing  them.  With  an  instinctive  literary  tact.  Lady 
Burne-Jones  is  able  to  see  her  task  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  reader,  and  to  keep  to  that  point  of  view  throughout. 
She  realises  that  the  public  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
events  of  Burne-Jones’s  life,  in  his  friendships,  opinions, 
judgements,  and  the  like;  but  that  it  is  not  so  deeply 
interested  in,  and  is,  indeed,  apt  to  be  impatient  of,  anyone 
else’s  comments  on  these  matters.  And,  realising  this 
important  fact,  she  hands  us,  so  to  speak,  each  circumstance 
as  it  occurs,  allowing  it  to  speak  for  itself,  keeping  herself 
in  the  background,  or  only  offering  such  amount  of  quiet 
explanation  as  may  be  necessary. 

A  further  gift,  too,  and  one  invaluable  in  memoir 
writing,  the  gift  of  passing  naturally  from  topic  to  topic 
without  ever  getting  entangled  in  the  subject,  of  letting 
a  narrative  composed  of  many  disconnected  circumstances 
slip  easily  through  one’s  fingers,  is  possessed  by  Lady 
Burne-Jones  in  no  common  degree.  These  chapters  are 
elaborated  on  no  particular  plan,  but  flow  of  their  own 
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accord.  There  are  no  attempts  to  trace  the  developement  of 
genius,  to  distinguish  between  ‘periods,’  to  analyse  the 
effect  of  one  character  upon  another,  and  the  various  influ¬ 
ences  brought  to  bear  on  the  artist’s  imagination  or  style. 
The  only  arrangement  is  the  natural  sequence  of  time.  The 
daily  events  of  Burne-Jones’s  life  were  often  interesting 
because  they  were  concerned  with  very  interesting  people. 
Morris,  Rossetti,  Buskin,  Madox  Brown,  Swinburne,  Tenny¬ 
son,  Browning,  Holman  Hunt,  Watts,  are  some  of  the  more 
notable  people  who  stroll  in  and  out  of  these  pages,  and 
meet  as  familiarly  in  them  as  fifty  years  ago  they  met  in  real 
life.  We  are  not  to  expect,  in  Lady  Burne-Jones’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  them,  those  flashes  of  insight  which  touch  the  quick 
of  character  and  convey  an  indelible  impression  in  a  stroke 
or  two,  but  rather  a  description  of  familiar  traits  and  ordi¬ 
nary  appearances  and  everyday  comings  and  goings — of 
visits,  plans,  expeditions,  jokes,  anecdotes,  nicknames,  and 
the  like,  which,  slight  as  they  may  seem,  have  their  own 
significance,  and  of^n  afford  a  clue  or  suggest  a  meaning 
beyond  themselves,  and  which  in  the  present  work  are 
handled  with  such  ease  that  their  interest  seems  to  detach 
itself  freely  and  spontaneously,  and  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  never  for  a  moment  wearied. 

For  several  reasons  Burne-Jones’s  Oxford  days  seem  to 
us  the  most  interesting  of  his  life.  It  was  at  Oxford  he 
first  came  under  the  influence  of  Rossetti’s  work.  It  was  at 
Oxford  he  made  friends  with  Moi*ris.  It  was  at  Oxford  his 
own  vocation  was  made  clear  to  him  and  the  course  mapped 
out  which  he  was  to  follow  to  the  end.  But,  beyond  this 
personal  interest,  the  comradeship  between  him  and  Morris, 
the  contrast  in  character  between  the  two,  and  the  divergent 
lines  they  took  from  this  common  Oxford  starting-point, 
throw  a  ray  of  light  on  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  itself. 
Each  embc^ied  an  aspect  of  that  movement,  and  in  under¬ 
standing  them  we  seem  the  better  to  understand  the  nature 
of  Pre-Raphaelitism. 

Until  he  went  to  Oxford,  and,  indeed,  nearly  up  to  the 
time  of  his  leaving  it,  Burne-Jones’s  artistic  genius  was 
almost  unsuspected.  At  school  his  drawing  attracted  no 
notice.  ‘  Might  do  better  if  he  exhibited  more  industry,’ 
was  all  that  his  drawing-master  could  find  to  say  for  him  at 
sixteen.  His  early  letters,  on  the  other  hand,  bear  the 
impress  of  a  character  with  some  turn  for  literature,  and  at 
about  the  time  of  the  unfavourable  report  on  his  drawing 
we  find  him,  with  the  ambition  of  that  time  of  life,  planning 
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an  ‘Ancient  History*  and,  in  conjunction  with  Cormell 
Price,  a  ‘  Universal  History  for  the  Use  of  Students.* 
Later,  at  Oxford  he  bore  a  chief  hand,  under  Morris,  in  the 
starting  of  the  magazine  which  was  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  ‘  Brotherhood.’  His  work  in  it  was  twofold.  He  was 
to  supply  the  needed  illustrations,  and  also  write  articles. 
His  literary  contributions  to  the  Brst  number  were  a  story 
called  ‘  The  Corsair  *  and  an  essay  on  ‘  The  Newcomes.’  Oi 
the  first  of  these  Canon  Dixon  recalls  how,  on  hearing  it 
read  out,  the  little  band  of  contributors  ‘  were  as  if  struck 
‘  dumb  at  the  end  of  it.  I  felt,’  he  adds,  ‘  the  commanding 
‘beauty  and  delicate  phrasing,  and  also  the  goodness  of 
‘heart  that  the  writing  showed.  I  had  no  notion  before 
‘  that  E.  B.-J.  was  gifted  so  highly  for  literature.* 

There  seems,  then,  to  have  been  in  those  early  days  a 
doubt  whether  painting  or  writing  would  claim  most  of  his 
attention.  It  most  l^  remembered  that  up  to  this  time 
Burne-Jones  had  seen  practically  no  pictures  at  all.  The 
various  means  of  reproduction  which  to-day  carry  some 
knowledge  of  art  into  every  town  and  village  in  the  country 
did  not  then  exist.  The  taste  of  the  age  was  nurtured  on 
the  pompous  sentiment  and  dull  conventionalism  of  the 
Early  Victorians.  For  an  artistic  genius  like  Burne-Jones’s, 
a  genius  very  impressionable,  needing  sympathy  to  draw  it 
out,  imaginative,  and  profoundly  romantic,  no  atmosphere 
could  have  been  more  chilling.  It  was  small  wonder  that 
under  such  circumstances  he  should  have  failed  to  recognise 
his  vocation  early,  or  that  the  prospect  of  devoting  himself 
with  ‘  industry  ’  to  a  profession  which  promised  such  results 
as  were  then  visible  seemed  uninviting.  Many  years  later, 
when  an  art  museum  for  Birmingham  was  being  proposed, 
he  declared,  himself,  ‘  If  there  had  been  one  cast  from 
‘  ancient  Greek  sculpture,  or  one  faithful  copy  of  a  great 
‘  Italian  picture,  to  be  seen  in  Birmingham  when  I  was  a 
‘  boy,  I  should  have  begun  to  paint  ten  years  before  I  did.’ 

It  was  at  Oxford  the  determining  influence  came.  Only 
five  years  separated  Burne-Jones  from  Rossetti ;  but  besides 
that  five  years,  when  the  ages  are  twenty  and  twenty-five, 
count  for  a  good  deal,  the  elder  man  had  in  his  nature  far  more 
power  and  originality  than  the  younger.  Rossetti,  indeed, 
with  his  virile  and  penetrating  genius,  his  masterfulness, 
his  scorn  of  conventionality,  was  the  very  leader  Burne- 
Jones  needed,  the  leader  he  had  been  waiting  for,  and  whose 
coming  it  seemed  was  necessary  to  disclose  to  him  his  own 
vocation.  ‘The  Maids  of  Elfinmere,’  just  published  in 
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Allin gham’s  ‘  Day  and  Night  Songs,*  was  the  first  of  Eos- 
setti’s  works  seen  by  his  future  disciple.  It  made  an  instant 
impression.  He  had  already  seen  Millais’s  ‘  Eeturn  of  the 
‘  Dove  to  the  Ark,’  and  had  bailed  it  with  the  cry,  ‘  and 
<  these  we  knew.’  But  it  was  Rossetti’s  influence  that 
captured  him.  ‘  I  feel  it  is  possible,’  writes  Lady  Burne- 
Jones,  ‘  to  lay  one’s  Anger  on  his  earliest  work  and  say, 

*  “  This  was  done  before  and  this  after  he  had  seen  the 

*  “  ‘  Maids  of  Elfinmere.’  ”  ’ 

Burne-Jones  joined  the  University  in  1853,  at  the  same 
time  as  William  Morris.  It  was  the  moment,  as  the  reader 
knows,  of  a  strange  stirring  and  awakening  in  English  art. 
The  new  spirit  abroad  in  the  land  was  of  a  kind  to  appeal 
Avith  extraordinary  force  to  young  imaginations.  Never, 
perhaps,  has  a  movement  so,  in  a  sense,  narrow,  so  concen¬ 
trated  in  its  aim,  been  supported  by  such  all-round  genius. 
Ruskin  was  thirty-four  years  old.  The  first  volumes  of 
‘  Modern  Painters  ’  and  ‘  The  Seven  Lamps  ’  had  appeared 
within  the  last  few  years.  ‘  The  Stones  of  Venice  ’  was  just 
coming  out.  Holman  Hunt,  Rossetti,  and  Millais  were 
twenty-six,  twenty-five,  and  twenty-four  respectively.  Their 
exhibition  of  a  picture  apiece  at  the  Academy  four  years 
before  had  definitely  launched  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement. 
Tennyson’s  poetry,  with  its  warmth  of  sentiment  and  romance, 
was  in  strict  alliance  with  it.  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Rossetti ! 
Championed  by  such  a  poet,  such  a  preacher,  and  such  a 
painter  the  movement  was  well  calculated  to  stir  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  rising  generation.  A  ‘  Brotherhood  ’  gathered 
at  Oxford  in  imitation  of  the  Brotherhood  of  London,  and 
a  magazine  was  published  answering  to  ‘  The  Germ.’  Vague 
revolutionary  strains  filled  the  air,  and  Fulford,  Faulkner, 
Dixon,  Morris,  Cormell  Price,  and  Burne-Jones  himself  were 
among  those  who  marched  to  their  music.  Lady  Burne- 
Jones,  whose  brother  was  at  this  time  at  Oxford,  and  a 
friend  of  Burne-Jones’s,  and  who  knew  most  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  describes  with  what  eagerness  its  doings  were  followed 
and  its  enthusiasm  shared  by  mothers  and  sisters  at  home : 

‘  That  we  thought  them  good,'  she  writes,  *  goes  without  saying. 
Some  of  us  chose  Fulford,  some  Edward,  some  Cormell  Price  for 
lodestar.  I  did  not  know  Dixon  and  Faulkner  sufficiently  well  at 
that  time  to  see  their  reflection  in  the  eyes  that  followed  them.  My 
brother  had  several  very  dear  women  and  girl  friends,  besides  his 
mother  and  sisters,  nor  do  I  doubt  that  each  one  of  the  Brotherhood 
was  blessed  in  the  thoughts  of  some  heart,  known  or  unknown  to 
himself. 
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‘  They  had  no  conquering  airs  with  women,  but  were  either  frank 
and  pleased  in  their  society  or  shy  and  humble.  I  am  confident  that 
the  mystery  which  shrouds  men  and  women  from  each  other  in  youth 
was  sacred  to  each  one  of  them. 

‘  To  me  that  group  will  never  grow  old ;  still  I  see  them  in  my 
mind  as  I  did  then,  the  thought  of  one  bringing  up  the  thought  of 
the  others,  all  ardent,  ail  filled  with  *  nthusiasm  about  something  or 
someone.’ 

Of  this  group,  Morris  and  Burne-Jones  were  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  notable  recruits  who  were  advancing 
in  support  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  cause.  They  had  entered 
Oxford  together,  lived  in  it  together,  and  shared  the  same 
opinions,  enthusiasms,  and  ambitions  together.  They  came 
to  London  and  took  rooms  together.  They  flung  themselves 
into  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  together.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  apparent  identity,  there  existed  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  character  between  them.  One  was  a  dreamer.  To 
‘  paint  visions  and  dreams  and  symbols  ’  was  already 
Burne-Jones’s  avowed  aspiration.  The  other,  in  spite  of  his 
medievalism,  was  a  practical  man.  ‘  The  organisation  of 
‘  labour  ’  had  even  at  Oxford  engaged  the  thoughts  of 
Morris.  Both  were  equally  devoted  to  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
in  a  different  way.  Burne-Jones  made  of  the  romance  of 
those  ages  an  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  and  breathed. 
The  bent  of  Morris’s  genius  was  to  extract  from  that  time 
such  lessons  as  might  find  useful  application  in  the  present. 

In  this  respect  the  two  friends  stand,  one  may  say,  for 
the  two  sides  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  itself. 
For  this  dual  character — the  dwelling  on  the  past,  or  the 
application  of  it  to  the  present — runs  all  through  the  move¬ 
ment.  Ruskin,  the  intellectual  centre  of  it,  combined  in 
himself  both  aspects.  On  the  imaginative  side,  he  preached 
the  revival  of  medievalism  in  all  its  impossible  limitations 
and  with  the  enthusiasm  which  is  itself  part  of  the  medieval 
spirit.  On  the  practical  side,  he  was  drawn  to  consider  the 
life  of  which  good  workmanship  is  the  expression,  and  the 
best  means  of  teaching  the  workman  the  resources  dormant 
in  wood  and  metal.  It  may  be  added  that  this  division  of 
the  subject  into  its  imaginative  and  practical  aspects  was 
rendered  almost  inevitable  by  the  existing  condition  of  art 
itself.  As  the  Pre-Raphaelites  very  keenly  felt,  owing  to 
the  extinction  of  certain  ideals  in  English  life  the  practical 
application  of  art  to  life  had  fallen  into  disuse ;  craftsman¬ 
ship,  that  is  to  say,  had  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  non¬ 
existence  of  craftsmanship  was  likely  to  have  an  effect  on 
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imaginative  art  which  they  did  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
allow  for.  No  longer  joined  to  life  by  the  practical  arts,  of 
which  under  normal  conditions  it  is  the  consummation, 
there  was  obviously  a  danger  that  imaginative  art  would 
float  off  into  a  dreamland  of  its  own,  and  forget  in  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  part  it  had  to  play  in  the 
life  of  the  present. 

Here,  then,  was  an  alternative  offered.  Throw  yourself 
into  the  imaginative  side  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement, 
and  you  would,  it  was  certain,  have  at  command  all  the 
beauties  which  imaginative  fervour  could  bestow.  Throw 
yourself  into  the  practical  department,  and  you  would  find 
yourself  in  the  full  rush  of  humanity,  arguing  with  carpenters 
and  blacksmiths,  addressing  artisan  meetings,  organising 
classes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
the  two  views  often  seemed  to  intermingle :  a  painter  might 
address  a  class,  or  a  labour  organiser  might  paint  a  picture. 
But  for  all  that  the  divergence  is  plain  and  unmistakeable, 
and  is  distinguishable  even  in  the  individual.  That  Morris’s 
object  in  teaching  workmen  the  resources  of  their  several 
crafts  was  that  they  might  build  Gothic  cathedrals  did  not 
impair  the  use  of  his  teaching.  The  spirit  he  did  so  much 
to  stimulate  is  still  in  operation.  It  is  inspiring  the  work  of 
schools  and  polytechnics  all  over  England;  and  although  all 
this  educational  interest  and  effort  may  one  day  find  an 
expression  quite  difterent  from  Gothic,  the  debt  it  will  owe 
to  Morris  himself  will  be  none  the  less.  In  this  alternative 
that  faced  the  Pre-Raphaelites  it  may  be  said  that  either 
choice  had  its  advantages  and  drawbacks.  The  gift  of  ideal 
beauty  could  not  altogether  save  painting  from  the  risk  it 
ran  of  being  divided  and  cut  off  from  the  life  of  its  age. 
The  constant  disappointments,  the  many  failures,  the  heart¬ 
breaking  indifference  which  were  the  trials  of  the  practical 
workers  could  not  rob  them  of  the  satisfactory  consciousness 
that  they  were  intimately  associated  with  that  life. 

Between  these  two  aspects  of  the  movement  lay  the 
choice  offered  to  the  pair  of  brilliant  young  recruits  who 
left  Oxford  in  1855-56.  That  Burne-Jones  should  have 
joined  the  imaginative  side  of  the  movement  must  have 
been  a  foregone  conclusion  to  anyone  who  knew  him.  He 
joined  it,  indeed,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  almost 
ecstatic.  In  writing  about  the  first  letter  received  from 
Ruskin,  he  concludes  with  a  drawing  of  himself,  ‘  prostrate 
‘  on  the  ground  before  an  aureoled  and  nimbused  presence 
‘  of  Ruskin.*  As  for  Rossetti,  ‘  I  had  no  dream,’  he  says, 

‘  of  ever  knowing  Rossetti,  but  I  wanted  to  look  at  him.’ 
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He  went,  accordingly,  to  a  working  men’s  college  where 
Rossetti  was  lecturing ;  ‘  and  so,’  he  writes,  ‘  I  saw  him  for 
‘  the  first  time,  his  face  satisfying  all  my  worship,  and  I 
‘  listened  to  addresses  no  more,  but  had  my  fill  of  looking, 

‘  only  I  would  not  be  introduced  to  him.’ 

The  truth  is  that  Burne-Jones  at  this  time  had  in  him — 
and  it  is  this,  we  think,  that  makes  him  so  interesting — the 
very  elements  of  which  imaginative  Pre-Raphaelitism  was 
made  up.  He  was  the  very  embodiment  of  that  spirit  of 
romance  which  looks  at  the  world  through  a  stained-glass 
window.  And  the  curious  thing  is  that  this  spirit  was  not 
evoked  by  Ruskin  and  the  Pre-^phaelites  at  all.  It  was  in 
him  before  the  Pre-Raphaelites  were  heard  of,  at  least  in 
Birmingham.  Even  in  his  boyhood  it  possessed  him  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  We  find  him  at  sixteen  or  seventeen 
writing  letters  in  mediaeval  English,  and  that  with  an 
ease  and  facility  which  mark  it  as  almost  a  mother- tongue 
to  him.  One  long  letter  begins : — 

‘  To  her  most  Celestial  Highness,  ye  Ladye  Annie  Catherwood,’  and 
continues :  ‘  May  it  please  your  Ladyshippe,  having  been  deputed  by 
ye  Ladye  Catherwood,  Countesse  of  Addingtoime,  to  advise  you  con¬ 
cerning  sundrie  articles  of  wearinge  apparelle  appertaining  to  Hornsie 
Universitie,  your  humble  servant  hath  presumed  to  address  this  epistle, 
beinge  dulie  impressed  with  the  responsibilitie  of  the  tasque,  the 
michtie  honor  done  thereby  to  your  humble  servant  and  his  own 
insuflBciencie,  whereof  I  do  most  humblie  crave  your  Ladyshippe’s 
favor  and  mercie.’ 

It  is  not  every  boy  of  seventeen,  we  take  it,  who  could 
express  himself  with  such  readiness  in  the  language  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  These  letters  are  signed  Edouard,  Cardinal  de 
Byrmyngham,  or  the  General  of  the  Order  of  Sir  Galahad, 
or  other  such  titles,  and  are  noticeably  longer  and  more 
fluent  than  his  others,  as  if  his  ideas  clothed  themselves 
naturally  in  this  antique  phraseology. 

By  such  a  mind  every  romantic  influence  was  sure  to  be 
eagerly  assimilated.  Malory’s  ‘  Morte  d’ Arthur,’  of  which 
we  are  told  that  it  became  ‘  literally  a  part  of  himself,’  was 
one  such  influence.  The  tale  of  the  Niblungs,  Chaucer, 
old  chronicles,  the  illuminated  books  in  the  Bodleian, 
and  ‘  anything  of  any  kind  written  about  the  Middle  Ages,’ 
were  others.  A  passage  from  a  letter  written  at  Oxford 
will  show  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  romance  had 
obtained  dominion  over  him  : — 

'I  have  just  come,’  he  writes,  'from  my  terminal  pilgrimage  to 
Godstow  ruins  and  the  burial-place  of  Fair  Rosamond.  The  day  has 
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gone  down  magnificently ;  all  by  the  river’s  side  I  came  back  in  a 
delirium  of  joy,  the  land  was  so  enchanted  with  bright  colours,  blue 
and  purple  in  the  sky,  shot  over  with  a  dust  of  golden  shower,  and  in 
the  water  a  mirror’d  counterpart,  ruffled  by  a  light  west  wind — and 
in  my  mind  pictures  of  the  old  days,  the  abbey,  and  long  processions 
of  the  faithful,  banners  of  the  Cross,  copes  and  crosiers,  gay  knights 
and  ladies  by  the  river  bank,  hawking  parties,  and  all  the  pageantry  of 
the  Golden  Age — it  made  one  feel  so  wild  and  mad  I  had  to  throw 
stones  into  the  water  to  break  the  dream.  I  never  remember  having 
such  an  unutterable  ecstasy ;  it  was  quite  painful  with  intensity,  as  if 
my  forehead  would  burst.’ 

He  adds  that  these  attacks  seldom  last  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  then  he  comes  hack  to  the  present,  ‘  to  the  years 
I  cannot  convince  myself  of  living  in.’ 

This  is  imaginative  Pre-Raphaelitism.  This  is  that  spirit 
in  art  which  stands  in  grave  danger  of  being  altogether  cut 
off  from  the  life  of  its  age.  At  about  the  time  this  passage 
was  written  Morris  was  beginning  to  be  ‘  sick  of  aimless 
‘  theoretical  lives.’  The  next  year  Burne-Jones  came  to 
London,  whither  Morris  soon  followed  him.  Morris  went 
into  an  architect’s  office.  Burne-Jones  joined  Rossetti. 

From  this  point  the  careers  of  the  two  insensibly  diverge. 
Real  life  confirmed  its  hold  upon  the  one,  dream  life  upon  the 
other.  The  building  and  furnishing  of  his  house  suggested 
to  Morris  the  idea  of  his  firm — Morris,  Marshall,  Faulkner 
&  Co. — which  had  for  its  aim  the  renaissance  of  the  deco¬ 
rative  arts  and  craftsmanship  of  England.  Of  his  various 
industrial  undertakings  and  the  tremendous  energy  he  in¬ 
fused  into  the  task  of  rousing  and  stimulating  the  artisan 
classes  we  need  not  here  speak.  It  will  be  enough  if  we 
note — and  this  it  is  important  to  note — that  with  Morris 
every  artistic  impulse  that  came  to  him  was  another  link 
binding  him  to  the  effort  and  the  work  of  his  own  day. 
Instead  of  being  to  him,  as  it  is  to  so  many  people,  a  sepa¬ 
rating  tendency,  special  to  the  studio  or  the  clique,  art  to 
Morris  was  a  human  tie ;  and  with  every  extension  of  his 
artistic  schemes  came  an  added  richness  of  sympathy  with 
his  own  generation.  And  this  necessarily,  since  to  him  the 
very  test  of  life  in  art  was  that  it  should  be  the  expression 
of  the  life  of  the  age.  The  art  of  the  museum,  the  art  of 
the  collector  and  the  connoisseur,  his  own  dreams  of  ideal 
beauty,  could  be  no  sort  of  compensation  to  Morris  for  those 
manifestations  of  living  art  which  are  the  stimulus  and  joy 
of  labour.  Thus,  no  sooner  had  the  possibilities  of  any  craft 
or  industry  struck  him  than  he  inevitably  longed  to  graft 
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them  on  to  present  life.  The  exquisite  ironwork,  or  stone¬ 
work,  or  woodwork  he  might  admire  in  a  mediaeval  cathedral 
was  no  mere  nutriment  for  his  own  aesthetic  sensibility,  but 
a  revelation  of  the  possibilities  inherent  in  that  kind  of 
labour.  It  formed  a  bond  of  sympathy  betwixt  himself 
and  every  carpenter  and  blacksmith  in  the  country. 

This  view  was  unshared  by  Burne-Jones.  Drawn  into  the 
practical  and  educational  work  of  the  movement  for  a  year 
or  two,  he  found  that  interest  impossible  to  maintain.  His 
own  conception  of  art  never  varied.  He  has  noted  himself 
how  little  was  the  change  wrought  by  the  passing  years  in 
him.  ‘  The  first  stammerings  I  knew  had  all  the  imagina- 
‘  tion  it  is  in  me  to  feel.’  That  this  is  true,  if  not  in 
clearness  and  intensity,  at  least  in  direction  and  aim,  his 
own  works  are  the  decisive  proof.  Of  no  one  could  it  more 
justly  be  said  that  he 

‘  Wrought 

Upou  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought.’ 

Not  in  friendship,  but  in  the  direction  of  their  activities, 
the  gulf  between  the  two  friends  widened.  ‘  Morris,’  writes 
Lady  Burne-Jones,  ‘  was  growing  more  and  more  restless 
‘  and  disturbed  in  mind  by  the  conditions  of  modern  life, 
‘  and  his  conscience  was  dragging  him  towards  some  definite 
‘  work  for  its  amendment ;  while  Edward  held  that  it  was 
‘  always  a  mistake,  if  not  a  wrong  thing,  for  a  man  to 
‘  swerve  from  the  exercise  of  his  own  special  gift.’  Burne- 
Jones’s  own  comment  on  the  line  his  friend  was  taking  is 
very  characteristic.  ‘  Morris,’  he  declared,  ‘  was  before  all 
‘  things  a  poet  and  an  artist,’  and  this  being  so,  it  seemed 
the  natural  deduction  that  his  so-called  Socialism  ‘  was  a 
‘  parenthesis,’  and  had  no  connexion  with  his  true  vocation. 
To  take  such  a  view  is,  we  think,  to  misapprehend  the  part 
that  art  played  in  Morris’s  life.  As  understood  by  Morris, 
art  undoubtedly  tended  to  strengthen  and  quicken  an  in¬ 
terest  in  humanity,  and  although  the  after-expression  and 
effect  of  this  quickened  interest  depended  on  the  accident 
of  temperament,  still  it  is  not,  in  Morris’s  case,  to  be 
separated  from  his  view  of  art.  Art  and  socialism  may 
ideally  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other ;  but  art  and 
socialism  acting  through  Morris’s  temperament  were  closely 
connected,  and  to  lose  sight  of  this  connexion,  to  treat  his 
political  and  social  activity  as  if  it  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  his  artistic  activity,  is,  it  seems  to  us,  to  miss  the 
clue  to  the  man’s  character.  Burne-Jones’s  estimate  is,  we 
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should  say,  the  judgement  of  an  imaginative  Pre-Eaphaelite 
on  a  practical  one,  and  shows  the  depth  of  the  gulf  that 
separated  them.  To  interest  oneself  in  the  world  seemed 
to  Burne-Jones  ‘  to  break  oneself  to  hits  with  fruitless 
‘  trouble.’  And  he  adds,  ‘  I  shall  never  try  again  to  leave 
‘  the  world  that  I  can  control  to  my  heart’s  desire — the 
‘  little  world  that  has  the  walls  of  my  workroom  for  its 
‘  farthest  horizon.’ 

Lady  Burne-Jones,  as  we  have  said,  seldom  comments  at 
any  length  on  the  events  or  opinions  it  is  her  part  to  record. 
But  on  this  imaginative  seclusion,  which  is  so  striking  a 
trait  in  Burne-Jones’s  life,  and  allusions  to  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  in  his  letters  and  sayings,  she  has  a  remark 
or  two  which  we  will  quote.  ‘  This  seclusion  of  an  artist 
*  with  his  work,’  she  says,  ‘  sometimes  misconceived  of  as  a 
‘  selfish  thing,  is  in  truth  as  needful  a  tool  as  any  if  a  vision 
‘  is  to  be  made  clear  to  others,  and  all  the  men  I  have 
‘  known  do  creative  work  obtained  it ;  either  mechanically 
‘  by  the  walls  of  a  workroom,  or  by  that  withdrawal  into 
‘  themselves  which  is  part  of  their  power.’  We  do  not 
know  that  it  would  have  occurred  to  us  to  call  such  seclusion 
selfish,  but  it  carries  with  it,  we  think,  a  danger  of  another 
kind — the  danger  that  a  ‘  vision  ’  cherished  apart  from 
humanity  may  fail  lastingly  to  touch  the  heart  of  humanity. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  certain  seclusion  is  necessary  to 
creative  work  ;  but  it  is  necessary  at  the  moment  of  creation, 
not  during  the  collecting  of  the  material.  To  collect  in  the 
world  and  in  the  present,  and  then,  brooding  on  the  im¬ 
pressions  received,  to  voice  the  thought  and  purpose  of  the 
age,  has  surely  always  been  the  way  of  genius.  It  was  the 
peculiarity  of  Burne-Jones — or  rather,  we  should  say,  of  the 
movement  to  which  he  belonged — that  he  retired  into  him¬ 
self  not  only  to  create,  but  to  collect.  He  created,  or 
re-created,  by  an  act  of  the  imagination,  not  his  picture 
only,  but  the  life  out  of  which  his  picture  was  to  be  formed. 
Indeed,  from  long  dwelling  on,  this  life  of  romance  had 
become  more  real  than  real  life.  ‘  Of  course,’  he  says  in 
one  place,  ‘  imagination  doesn’t  end  with  my  work.  I  go 
‘  on  always  in  that  strange  land  that  is  more  true  than 
‘  real.’ 

It  may  be  urged  that  to  be  able  to  go  on  always  like  this 
in  a  strange  land  shows  great  imaginative  power.  And  so, 
no  doubt,  it  does.  But  it  does  not,  we  think,  show  that  kind 
of  use  of  imaginative  power  to  which  genius  usually  puts  it. 
We  cannot  think  of  a  single  great  painter,  or  great  poet,  who 
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has  tried  to  re-create  and  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  any  age 
but  his  own.  It  even  seems  to  be  the  case  that  the  greater 
the  genius,  the  more  hold  his  own  age  has  over  him.  Shake¬ 
speare,  when  he  wrote  a  classical  play,  never  even  seems  to 
have  made  the  attempt  to  separate  himself  from  his  own  age ; 
and  of  Elizabethan  poetry  generally,  the  most  robust  we 
have  ever  had,  the  main  characteristic  surely  was  this — 
tliat  it  is  penetrated  and  suffused  with  English  life  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  And  if  we  want  to  find  in  painting  a 
period  equal  in  robustness  and  strength  to  Elizabethan 
poetry,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the  Italian  Renaissance  to  see 
the  same  tendency  dominant.  These  great  artists  created 
for  themselves  no  world  apart.  Whatever  the  subject,  they 
soaked  it  in  the  life  of  their  own  age  before  reproducing  it. 
And  the  greater  they  were,  and  the  more  splendid  their 
freedom  and  power,  the  more  richly  on  to  their  canvases  did 
the  life  of  street  and  market-place  overflow.  It  is  abun¬ 
dantly  clear,  indeed,  that  it  was  from  that  life  and  through 
their  close  connexion  with  it,  that  their  strength  was  drawn. 
And  this  they  knew.  No  men  ever  lived  more  in  the  world. 
We  wonder  what  Tintoret  would  have  said  if  he  had  been 
invited  to  make  his  studio  walls  his  farthest  horizon. 

And  even  when  this  connexion  between  genius  and  its 
age  is  less  immediately  apparent,  it  still  exists.  The 
‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  Milton  had 
evolved  it  by  an  act  of  inward  vision ;  and,  so  far  as  the  form 
it  took  was  concerned,  this  of  course  was  the  case.  But  a 
second  glance  shows  us  that  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  stands  for  one  of 
the  most  real  and  vital  forces  in  English  life  and  character — 
for  that  Puritanism  in  which  Milton  had  lived  and  acted 
when  it  was  truly  the  dominant  influence  of  the  present.  It 
was  in  those  days  of  life  in  the  world,  of  activity,  sight,  and 
action,  that  the  material  was  collected  which,  in  changed 
days  and  in  darkness,  was  to  be  forged  into  ‘  Paradise  Lost.’ 
So  in  Dante’s  poem  every  line  reeks  of  the  life  and  action  of 
mediaeval  Italy,  and  the  poem  is  richer  than  Milton’s  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  life  of  mediaeval  Italy  is  richer  in  interest 
than  the  life  of  Puritan  England. 

We  have  had  one  painter  of  our  own  day  who  has 
recognised  this  claim  of  the  life  of  the  present.  Watts, 
like  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  evolved  an  imaginative  school 
of  painting.  But,  unlike  them,  he  drew  his  material  from 
the  world  he  lived  in.  He  fed  his  imagination  not  on 
dreams,  but  on  the  loves,  heroisms,  struggles,  and  trials  of 
the  lives  around  him.  If  the  things  he  had  to  say  on  these 
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themes  were  important,  they  were  important  because  they 
were  drawn  from  life,  and  therefore  were  applicable  to  life. 
Watts’s  sole  desire  was  to  speak  clearly  and  simply ;  to 
make  of  his  art  a  channel  of  communication- betwixt  him¬ 
self  and  his  fellow  men.  All  that  he  had  taken  from  life 
he  would  give  back  to  life  again.  And  so,  deriving  its 
strength  from  life,  Watts’s  art  became  inevitably  a  link 
between  himself  and  the  world.  And  it  is  very  noticeable 
that  this  appreciation  of  the  function  of  art  drew  his  whole 
nature,  just  as  it  drew  Morris’s,  into  ever  wider  and  closer 
human  relationship.  Frail  as  he  was,  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
man,  everyone  who  met  Mr.  Watts  recognised  the  robust¬ 
ness  of  his  nature  and  the  many-sidedness  of  his  sympathy. 
He  was  interested  in  all  that  was  going  on.  He  was  a 
helper  in  many  schemes.  He  was  a  stay  and  comfort  to 
many  friends.  His  confident  optimism,  his  interest  in 
affairs,  his  trust  in  the  future  of  his  race  and  country, 
were  the  marks  of  a  genius  which  had  found  itself  in 
its  own  generation.  It  was  but  a  year  or  two  ago  that, 
passing  through  the  little  village  of  Compton,  in  Surrey,  we 
stopped  to  visit  the  pottery  works  started  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watts  close  to  their  own  home.  The  business  throve,  and 
we  heard  later  from  a  London  dealer  that  the  only  difficulty 
was  that  the  pottery  could  not  be  turned  out  quickly  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  Hard  by  was  the  chapel 
that  the  villagers,  under  Mrs.  Watts’s  directions,  had  built 
and  decorated.  Overlooking  the  works  was  the  museum 
which  Watts  had  built  for  his  pictures.  They  had  come  to 
live  in  the  village,  and  it  was  thus  they  joined  in  its  life. 
And  all  this,  though  it  may  seem  remote  from  art,  is  not  so 
remote  as  it  seems.  The  vocation  of  a  lifetime  reacts  on 
character,  and  if  we  find  Watts  in  his  old  age  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  village  boys,  we  are  not  to  separate  that 
fact  from  this  other — that  through  a  long  life  he  had  so 
used  his  art  as  to  establish  himself  in  closer  sympathy  with 
his  kind. 

Imaginative  Pre-Raphaelitism  knows  nothing  of  this  view 
of  art  and  life.  Imaginative  Pre-Raphaelitism  not  only  cut 
itself  adrift  from  the  art  of  its  generation,  in  which  it  surely 
acted  wisely  ;  it  cut  itself  adrift  from  its  generation  altogether. 
It  was  not  content  with  seeking  a  new  expression  ;  it  must 
seek  a  new  source.  The  effect  on  those  who  took  this  view 
was  marked  and  unmistakeable.  Just  as  those  who  were 
linked  to  their  own  generation  in  their  art  were  so  linked  to 
it  in  life,  so  those  who  were  severed  from  it  in  art  became 
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severed  in  life  too.  We  scarcely  know  of  a  more  painfully 
to<iching  book  than  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  reminiscences  of  the 
last  years  of  Rossetti’s  life  ;  years  when  *  the  sense  of  isola- 
‘  tion  amidst  the  busiest  crowds  ’  grew  upon  him  ;  years 
when  ‘  he  imagined  the  world  to  be  conspiring  against  him  ’ ; 
3  ears  ^  destitute  of  cheerfulness  or  content.’  What  is  the 
explanation  of  all  this  unhappiness?  ‘His  life  was  an 
‘  anachronism,’  says  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  ‘  Such  a  man  should 
‘  have  had  no  dealings  with  the  nineteenth  century :  he 
‘  belonged  to  the  sixteenth,  or  perhaps  the  thirteenth,  and  in 
‘  Italy,  not  in  England.’  But  sorely  there  is  something  a 
little  childish  in  all  this.  We  all  belong  to  our  own  age  ; 
but  more  particularly  and  especially  does  a  man  of  genius 
belong  to  his  own  age.  The  reason  of  Rossetti’s  unhappi¬ 
ness,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  was,  not  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  that  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
nineteenth  century.  To  enter  into  life,  to  make  the  value 
of  the  common  things  of  life  more  deeply  felt  and  shared  in 
by  treating  them  with  simplicity  and  power,  such  has  ever 
been  the  function  of  genius.  In  poetry,  as  in  painting, 
Rossetti,  on  the  contrary,  strove  to  create  for  himself  a 
dreamland  apart  from  common  life,  and  to  sustain  himself 
in  it  by  a  continued  and  habitual  effort  of  the  imagination. 
And  a  terrible  penalty  he  paid  for  it. 

With  Burne-Jones  the  case  was  somewhat  different.  The 
spirit  of  romance,  Morris  once  said,  ‘  is  eminently  charac- 
‘  teristic  of  both  Rossetti  and  Burne-Jones,  but  especially  of 
‘  the  latter,’  and  we  have  pointed  out  before  in  this  article 
how  profound  and  innate  that  spirit  in  Burne-Jones  was.  It 
was  owing,  doubtless,  to  this  that  he  was  able  to  the  end  to 
persevere  in  drawing  on  his  imagination  for  sustenance. 
But  though  he  persevered,  the  consciousness  that  something 
was  wrong,  that  he  was  somehow  alienating  himself  from  his 
generation,  often  oppressed  him.  At  thirty-nine  we  find  him 
writing  sadly  to  Mr.  Norton :  ‘  What  with  overwork,  and  the 
‘  increasing  feeling  of  its  eccentricity,  as  every  year  I  found 
‘  myself  more  alone  in  it,  the  miserable  feeling  of  being  a 
‘  mistake  was  growing.’  And  though  he  had  much  to  make 
him  happy,  yet  every  now  and  then  this  sense  of  not  being 
quite  right  with  the  world  broke  out.  ‘  Even  to  watch  the 
‘  world,  to  see  it,  is  getting  hateful,’  he  writes  two  years 
before  his  death,  and  the  painful  letter  ends :  ‘  Do  you  know, 
‘  again,  how  grimy  souled  people  get  in  London,  how 
‘  sodden  and  sickening  ?  To  listen  and  to  see  it  is  a  kind  of 
‘  contamination.  If  I  never  see  it  I  can  pretend  it  does  not 
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*  exist,  and  get  on,  and  smile  when  I  see  people  ;  but  if  I  get 
‘drawn  into  it,  merely  dipping  one’s  foot  in  it,  I  get 
‘  sickened.’  Temperament,  no  doubt,  has  a  large  share  in 
inspiring  views  like  these.  But  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  in  many  of  these  letters  the  influence  of  a  mood  delibe¬ 
rately  fostered  and  indulged.  Had  the  Pre-Kaphaelite 
Brotherhood,  had  those  stronger  spirits  to  whom  Burne-Jones 
at  the  outset  looked  for  guidance,  while  reforming  art  from 
the  creative  point  of  view,  held  fast  to  the  truth  that  art 
must  ever  and  always  look  to  present  life  as  the  source  of  its 
material,  and  had  Burne-Jones  thus,  from  the  beginning, 
been  forced  into  using  his  imaginative  gift  as  a  bond  between 
humanity  and  himself,  we  cannot  think  that  that  letter  would 
ever  have  been  written.  That  letter  was  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  for  nearly  forty  years  of  constant  work  Burne- 
Jones’s  imagination  had  fed  exclusively  on  the  past. 

But  it  is  in  his  works  most  clearly  that  the  effects  of  this 
imaginative  seclusion  can  be  seen.  If  the  reader  will  admit 
that  great  art  and  great  poetry  have  always  worked  in  the  spirit 
of  their  own  time,  as  we  feel  confident,  after  a  brief  survey, 
he  will  do,  then  let  me  ask  him,  with  that  thought  fresh  in 
his  mind,  to  turn  to  the  drawings  and  paintings  of  Burne- 
.Tones.  In  the  faces,  expressions,  attitudes  of  the  figures,  in 
the  tone  of  the  colouring,  in  the  foliage  even,  and  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  he  will  feel  what  it  means  for 
art  to  be  separated  from  the  spirit  of  its  age.  Think  of  the 
health  and  laughter  of  Reynolds’s  children.  Think  of  the 
superabundant  glow  of  vitality  that  pervades  the  forms  of 
the  Renaissance.  All  this  health  and  laughter  was  the  health 
and  laughter  of  contemporary  life.  There  was  nothing  of  a 
drea.m  about  it.  It  was  contributed  to  by  the  populations  of 
whole  cities,  and  all  who  saw  the  painter’s  work  recognised 
their  own  share  in  it.  From  this  source  of  joy  and  health 
Burne-Jones’s  people  are  cut  off,  and  in  their  eyes  and  linea¬ 
ments  we  read  the  sorrow  of  the  separation. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  what  seems  to  us  the  weaker 
side  of  Burne-Jones’s  work  and  character,  and  of  the  work 
and  character  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  taken  another  view — to  have  dwelt 
on  the  dulness  and  barrenness  which,  before  the  movement, 
possessed  English  art,  and  on  the  wonderful  work  of 
regeneration  which  the  Pre-Raphaelites  accomplished.  One 
of  their  own  deeds  of  chivalry — one  of  those  young  knights 
they  were  so  fond  of,  in  gleaming  armour,  come  to  rescue 
some  bound  and  helpless  damsel — might  typify  this  action 
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of  the  Brotherhood.  And  in  this  work  of  liberation  Burne- 
Jones  bore  his  full  share.  But  in  spite  of  this,  and  although 
the  freedom  art  lives  in  to-day — and,  after  all,  freedom  must 
precede  an  effort  of  any  kind — is  probably  largely  due  to  the 
E*re-Raphaelites,  it  seems  to  us  that  at  present  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  be  learnt  from  the  side  of  their  scheme  that 
failed  than  from  the  side  of  it  that  triumphed.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  art  relapsing  again  into  dull 
formality  and  a  conventional  routine.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  great  danger  of  our  forgetting  the  close  connexion 
that  must  exist  between  art  and  life.  And  in  so  far  as  we 
forget  this  there  is  danger  of  our  coming  to  treat  art  as 
something  apart  from,  and  above,  the  ordinary  needs  of 
humanity,  something  not  made  for  daily  use,  and  not 
appreciable  by  the  common  understanding. 

This  is  the  danger  of  our  day.  To  have  told  the  prehistoric 
singer  of  the  deeds  of  valour  of  his  tribe  or  clan,  or  the  pre¬ 
historic  draughtsman  who  scratched  on  wood  or  bone  subjects 
of  the  battle  or  chase,  that  he  was  not  to  separate  art  from 
life,  would  have  been  as  ridiculously  superfluous  as  it  would 
have  been  to  tell  Shakespeare  or  Tintoret  the  same  thing. 
Ages  which  are  at  the  source  or  zenith  of  art  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  of  its  derivation.  But  in  a  critical  age  it  is 
very  different.  Criticism  examines  the  thing  itself,  analyses 
the  thing  itself,  and  explains  with  great  subtlety  the  nature 
of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  thing  itself.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  being  creative,  it  is  very  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  the  creative  effort  that  went  to  make  the  thing.  It  is 
apt,  that  is  to  say,  to  treat  the  object  of  its  criticism  as  an 
isolated  phenomenon,  or  group  of  phenomena,  and  to  ignore 
its  relation  to  life.  That  this  is  the  tendency  of  modern 
criticism  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
that  a  subject  which  through  all  the  history  of  the  human 
race  has  formed  a  main  part  of  its  activity  and  preoccupa¬ 
tion  should  have  dwindled  to  such  dimensions,  yet  there  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  art  to-day  is  generally  treated  by 
those  interested  in  it  as  if  its  raison  d'etre  was  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  a  small  and  highly  cultured  minority.  However 
useful  and  valuable  in  many  ways  modern  criticism  may  be, 
it  certainly  has  a  tendency  to  lift  the  subject  of  art  into  a 
region  where  it  can  be  approached  only  by  the  specialist. 

This  is  bound  to  happen  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  of 
art  as  a  thing  separate  from  life.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
sooner  do  we  begin  to  dwell  on  its  connexion  with  life  and 
growth  out  of  life  than  such  a  view  of  the  subject  comes  to 
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seem  inadequate.  Once  admit  this  connexion  between  life 
and  art,  and  the  connecting  links  themselves  become  clear. 
There  follows  the  perception  that  the  higher  manifestations 
of  art — painting,  sculpture,  architecture — are  bound  to  be 
accompanied  by  those  intermediate  manifestations  which  go 
under  the  name  of  crafts.  It  would  obviously  be  absurd  to 
expect  of  an  age  that  it  should  express  itself  in  the  more  lofty 
and  abstract  forms  of  art  before  it  had  mastered  the  more 
simple  and  homely  ones.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those 
higher  forms  have  always  been  supported  and  based  upon 
the  lower.  We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  of  the  keen 
sense  cf  beauty  and  effect  in  every  branch  of  craftsmanship 
which  supported  eighteenth-century  painting  in  England. 
Far  more  intimate  is  the  connexion  during  the  Italian 
Eenaissance.  In  those  days  the  arts  and  crafts  were 
branches  of  the  same  calling,  practised  often  by  the  same 
men,  interdependent  on  each  other,  and  nourished,  like  the 
upper  and  lower  branches  of  a  tree,  by  the  same  circulating 
sap.  Moreover,  during  the  Eenaissance  craftsmanship  itself 
was  less  artificially  propagated  and  more  firmly  based  on 
life  than  in  our  eighteenth-century  movement.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  was  more  fruitful  and  its  yield  of  higher  art  forms 
much  richer  and  more  varied.  To  realise  how  these  higher 
forms  are  built  up  out  of  the  lower,  and  how  both  depend 
on  life,  one  has  only  to  visit  a  modern  exhibition,  to  look  at 
the  pictures  on  the  walls,  and,  comparing’ their  loose,  insecure 
surfaces,  made  up  of  smears  and  blotches  of  paint,  with  the 
lustrous,  ivory-smooth  texture  of  an  old  master  to  ask.  What 
is  it  that  exists  in  the  latter  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
former?  And,  again,  what  was  it  that  existed  in  the 
Italian  life  of  that  period  which  does  not  exist  in  English 
life  to-day  ?  The  answer  to  both  questions  is  contained  in 
the  word  ‘  craftsmanship.’ 

Thus,  not  only  does  great  art  express  the  life  of  its  age, 
but  it  is  actually  built  up  out  of  that  life.  Craftsmanship 
on  life  and  art  on  craftsmanship  is  the  order  of  that 
building.  And  as  soon  as  we  grasp  and  enter  into  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  connexion  our  whole  view  of  art  (if  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  at  it  as  detached)  becomes  changed. 
Our  interest  in  the  subject  begins  to  do  for  us  exactly 
what  it  did  for  Morris  and  Watts.  It  begins  to  nourish  an 
interest  in  life.  It  becomes  a  human  tie.  For  it  is  no  more 
possible  to  be  fond  of  art  in  this  way,  without  going  on  to 
consider  the  stages  of  its  progress,  the  soil  that  nourishes  it, 
and  the  national  and  social  conditions  which  call  it  forth, 
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than  it  would  be  to  be  passionately  interested  in  the  last 
chapter  of  a  book  without  wanting  to  turn  back  to  the  first. 

This  is  to  be,  so  to  speak,  humanly  fond  of  art,  and  this 
is  the  kind  of  fondness  for  art  that  enriches  life.  And  for 
us,  as  we  think,  the  interest  and  value  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
movement  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  illustrates  in  a  double  way 
the  rightness  and  value  of  this  human  estimate  of  the 
subject.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  one-half  of  the  genius  of 
the  movement  adopted  the  view  that  art  and  life  are 
inseparable,  that  art  must  be  built  up  to  from  below,  and  can 
only  occur  as  the  result  of  certain  conditions  of  life.  The 
other  half  held  the  view  that  art  is  separable  from  life,  that 
it  is  a  species  of  dream  or  vision,  to  be  nourished  in  a  total 
imaginative  seclusion  from  the  spirit  of  its  own  age.  Of  these 
two  views,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  brought  nothing  but 
happiness  to  its  holders,  the  second  nothing  but  unhappiness. 
The  first  bound  its  teachers  more  closely  and  sympathetically 
to  their  own  generation ;  the  second  alienated  them  from 
the  world  altogether.  Finally,  the  first  has  bequeathed  to 
the  present  and  future  a  steadfast  resolve  to  set  about  the 
building-up  process  and  to  prepare  those  conditions  of  life 
which  in  the  future  may  express  themselves  in  noble  forms 
of  art;  while  the  second  has  left  behind  it  works  from 
which  its  own  profound  depression  and  aloofness  from  life 
are  the  main  impressions  to  be  derived,  and  which,  far  from 
adding  to  the  reality  of  art,  by  appealing  to  the  general 
heart  of  humanity,  have  encouraged  a  view  of  the  subject 
in  keeping  with  their  own  estranged  and  visionary 
character. 

There  is  an  especial  need  at  present,  it  seems  to  us,  to 
dwell  on  these  different  views  of  art.  The  conditions  under 
which  we  live  are  undergoing  violent  change.  The  scientific 
achievements  of  the  last  century  have  mapped  out  the  life 
of  Europe  on  a  new  plan.  To  that  plan  modern  life — not 
in  art  only,  but  in  science,  politics,  and  everything  else — has 
to  adapt  itself.  It  seems  as  if  what  served  as  a  basis  for 
the  art  of  the  past  two  centuries — the  support  of  a  wealthy 
and  cultured  class — would  scarcely  sustain  the  art  of  the 
future.  Meantime,  until  the  new  conditions  of  life  have 
attained  the  stability  which  allows  of  artistic  expression, 
there  is  an  interlude,  a  gap,  as  it  were,  between  life  and 
art.  Of  this  interlude  the  champions  of  the  detached  view 
of  art  avail  themselves  to  press  upon  our  notice  all  kinds  of 
artistic  inventions  and  dreams  of  their  own,  which  they  have 
evolved  out  of  their  own  imagination,  and  which  speedily 
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disappear  and  pass  away.  Now  is  the  time,  then,  amid  these 
distractions,  for  those  who  remember  that  art  is  bound  to  be 
an  expression  of  life,  to  fix  their  eyes  steadily  upon  life  itself, 
not  to  be  put  off  or  deceived  by  these  apparitions  of  a  day, 
but  to  go  on  telling  themselves  that  the  art  which  does  not 
express  life  is  worth  nothing ;  that  it  is  out  of  the  elements 
of  modern  life  that  our  art  must  be  evolved ;  and  that  in 
that  life,  in  its  largeness  of  outlook,  its  breadth  and  extension 
of  human  sympathy,  there  are  beginning,  perhaps,  already 
to  shape  themselves  the  characteristics  of  the  art  of  the 
future. 
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Abt.  XI.— the  ‘GREAT  CONSULT.’ 

1.  Speeches  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  on  the 

Fiscal  Question.  ‘  Times  ’  Reports, 

2.  Address  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B.,  to  theCobden  Chib, 

November  28,  1904. 

IT  is  now  a  year  and  four  months  since  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
action  on  the  Fiscal  Question  caused  the  rupture  of 
Mr.  Balfour’s  Ministry.  On  October  3,  1903,  the  Ex- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  began  at  Glasgow  that 
‘  campaign  ’  which  was  destined  to  divide  political  parties 
upon  new  lines,  according  to  the  view  men  take  of  his  fiscal 
projects,  relegating  almost  at  once  to  the  background 
those  matters  of  party  dissension  on  which  for  nearly  twenty 
years  electoral  battles  had  been  chiefly  fought. 

Mr,  Chamberlain  did  not  take  action  without  having 
carefully  surveyed  the  ground.  In  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  at  Birmingham  he  had  already  indicated 
the  direction  in  which  he  wished  to  move.  He  could  rest 
assured  of  the  support  of  powerful  organs  in  the  press  ;  and 
long  before  he  left  the  Cabinet  he  and  his  friends  had  been 
strenuously  working  to  provide  an  effective  political  organ¬ 
isation,  centred  at  Birmingham,  which  should  exercise  in¬ 
fluence  over  electoral  bodies  and  committees  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  But  with  his  appearance  on  the  platform 
at  Glasgow,  free  from  all  official  trammels,  the  avowed 
leader  of  a  new  policy,  on  which  he  wished  to  consult  the 
people,  the  stage  of  serious  public  discussion  of  definite 
proposals  was  for  the  first  time  reached. 

Here,  then,  the  public  suddenly  found  itself  confronted 
with  a  problem  of  great  perplexity,  familiar  enough  to  our 
ancestors  and  the  statesmen  of  half  a  century  ago,  but 
which  the  existing  generation  had  had  no  reason  to  study 
for  itself.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  which  can  so 
truly  boast  itself  a  ‘  self-governing  country  ’ ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Englishmen  prepared  to  ‘  get  up  the  subject  *  by  the 
light  of  all  the  information  available,  to  examine  statistics, 
to  read  and  to  listen  to  innumerable  speeches  and  newspaper 
articles,  argumentative  or  polemical,  to  watch  the  course  of 
leading  statesmen,  and,  finally,  in  due  time,  to  judge  for 
themselves.  A  whole  nation  in  serious  debate  affords  a  sub¬ 
ject  well  worthy  of  contemplation.  At  Glasgow  ‘  the  great 
‘  consult  began.’  What  has  since  been  the  trend  of  the 
national  debate  ? 
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In  1903  the  idea  of  Colonial  preference,  though  very 
familiar  to  men  well  acquainted  with  English  history,  was 
new  to  the  multitude  of  those  whose  political  knowledge 
was  derived  solely  from  their  own  experience  and  recol¬ 
lections.  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  in  a  recent  very  able  address 
to  the  Cobden  Club,  has  shown  how  persistently  in  former 
days  English  statesmen  endeavoured  to  work  the  system  of 
preference  for  our  own  Colonies,  combined  with  retaliation 
against  ‘  the  foreigner.’  It  was  ultimately  abandoned,  for 
the  same  reason  that  protection  itself  was  abandoned,  viz., 
its  absolute  failure  to  produce  the  results  expected  from  it. 
It  injured  the  trade  both  of  ourselves  and  the  Colonies,  and 
assuredly  it  did  nothing  to  bring  about  good  relations  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Mother  Country. 

Almost  all  educated  Englishmen  had  come  to  accept 
‘  Free  Trade  principles  ’  as  a  matter  of  course ;  often  with¬ 
out  having  thought  out  the  difficulties  for  themselves,  so 
complete  had  been  the  Free  Trade  victory.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  had  passed  the  Is.  corn  duty  in  1902.  But  in 
doing  so  he  had  given  two  pledges  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  without  which  his  Budget  would  hardly  have 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Is. 
duty  was  not  to  be  increased ;  and  it  was  not,  he  said,  to  be 
made  use  of  to  bring  in  Colonial  preference,  which  many 
believed  would  be  the  first  step  to  Protection.  The  following 
year  the  duty  was  dropped.  It  had  become  clear  that  a 
powerful  party  in  the  country,  with  much  influence  in  the 
Conservative  ranks,  did  regard  the  Is.  duty  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  better  things.  In  this  condition  of  the  public 
mind  Mr.  Ritchie  and  the  Government  did  the  only  thing 
which  could  dispel  the  awakened  alarm  of  the  country. 
A  permanent  Is.  corn  duty  would  in  itself  have  done 
little  harm  to  anyone.  When,  however,  men  saw  that  the 
old  ‘  Fair  Traders,’  led  by  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Sir  Howard 
Vincent,  were  determined  to  treat  it  as  only  a  first  move 
towards  a  policy  of  Protection,  and  when  it  seemed  that 
their  views  had  the  approval  of  no  less  a  man  than  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Ministry  would  have  run  a  fair 
chance  of  defeat  had  they  tried  to  force  any  corn  tax  upon 
the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  curious  that  sixty  years  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  keen  political  conflict  should  once  more  have 
arisen  over  the  imposition,  the  repeal,  and  the  proposed 
revival  of  an  import  duty  on  corn.  Once  more  the  whole 
of  our  fiscal  system  is  felt  to  hinge  on  free  trade  in  corn,  or 
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on  free  imports  of  corn,  if  the  latter  phrase  be  preferred.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  1905  is  very 
different  from  what  it  was  in  1846.  But  now,  as  then,  the 
question  of  a  tax  on  corn  is  felt  to  be  the  very  key  of  the 
position  for  which  the  adherents  of  two  opposed  fiscal 
systems  are  contending. 

In  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  first  speech  as  a  ‘  free  man,’  unre¬ 
strained  by  the  doubts  and  hesitations  of  half-hearted 
colleagues,  he  developed  on  his  own  responsibility  the  main 
lines  of  a  new  fiscal  policy.  He  quite  rightly  describes  it  as 
‘  his  policy,’  for  in  its  promulgation  no  other  statesman  can 
claim  a  share.  To  these  main  lines  he  has  firmly  adhered, 
though  doubtless  much  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  by 
his  friends  to  induce  him  to  abandon  or  modify  the  most 
unpopular  parts  of  his  scheme.  He  has  two  grand  objects 
in  view — the  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
the  prevention  of  that  approaching  commercial  and  industrial 
ruin  which  he  maintains  that  our  present  fiscal  system  is 
bringing  upon  the  United  Kingdom.  His  proposals  have 
the  great  merit  of  being  definite  and  easy  of  comprehension. 
A  2s.  import  duty  on  foreign  corn,  except  maize ;  a  5  per 
cent,  duty  on  foreign  meat,  except  bacon,  on  cheese,  butter, 
eggs,  &c. ;  and  an  average  10  per  cent,  duty  on  foreign 
manufactures,  the  duty  to  fall  or  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  labour  still  required  to  bring  the  manufacture  to 
completion. 

Unless  improved  trade  relations  can  be  established 
between  the  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  dis¬ 
integration,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  will  set  in.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  establish  some  community  of  com¬ 
mercial  interest  among  ourselves  as  against  ‘  the  foreigner.’ 
This  can  only  be  done  on  the  basis  of  Colonial  preference  in 
the  home  market ;  and  Colonial  preference  is  only  possible  in 
one  way.  No  preference  can  be  given  to  our  Colonial  fellow- 
subjects  in  respect  of  their  manufactures,  because  these  are 
‘  insignificant.’  ‘  I  say  in  the  most  explicit  terms  that  I  do 
‘  not  propose  a  tax  on  raw  materials,  which  are  a  necessity  ot 
‘our  manufacturing  trade.  What  remains?  Food.  There- 
‘  fore,  if  you  desire  to  gain  this  increase,  if  you  wish  to 
‘  prevent  separation,  you  must  put  a  tax  on  food.’  At  the 
same  time  taxes  are  to  be  diminished  on  tea  and  sugar  ;  so 
that  on  the  whole  the  burden  on  the  poor  man  will  become 
less,  whilst  the  Treasury  is  to  be  replenished  by  the  duty  on 
manufactured  articles. 
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‘  Are  you  going,’  he  asked  the  men  of  Glasgow,  ‘  to  lose  the 
Colonies  ?  This  is  the  parting  of  the  ways.  .  .  .  The  Colonies  are 
prepared  to  meet  us.  In  return  for  a  very  moderate  preference  they 
will  give  us  a  substantial  advantage.  They  will  give  us,  in  the  first 
place — I  believe  they  will  reserve  to  us  the  trade  which  we  already 
enjoy.  They  will  arrange  for  tariffs  in  the  future,  in  order  not  to 
start  industries  in  competition  with  those  which  are  already  in 
existence  in  the  Mother  Country.  They  will  not — I  would  not  urge 
them  for  a  moment  to  do  so — they  will  not  injure  those  industries 
which  have  already  been  secured ;  they  will  maintain  them ;  they 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  destroyed  or  injured  even  by  our  competi¬ 
tion.  But  outside  that  there  is  still  a  great  margin — a  margin  that 
has  given  us  this  great  increase  of  trade  to  which  I  have  referred. 
That  margin  we  can  permanently  maintain.’ 

These  appeals  naturally  had  their  attractions  for  English¬ 
men.  Imperial  sentiment,  the  desire  of  the  very  poor  for 
the  lightening  of  their  burdens,  the  hope  of  those  engaged 
in  commerce  and  industry  to  enlarge  their  markets,  led  men 
to  support  with  enthusiasm  the  new  fiscal  revelation.  The 
wisdom  and  the  courage  of  the  great  statesman  who  had 
brought  forward  so  magnificent  a  policy  were  lauded  to  the 
skies.  To  question,  to  criticise,  still  more,  of  course,  to 
venture  to  oppose  it,  was  to  incur  from  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  followers  the  charge  of  want  of  patriotism.  The 
‘  Cobdenite  ’  or  the  ‘  Little  Englander  ’  might  cavil ;  but 
patriotic  Englishmen  would  rally  for  the  Empire  against 
the  ‘foreigner,’  and  would  cast  behind  them  once  for  all 
the  antiquated  prejudices  associated  with  the  name  of  Free 
Trade.  This  was  fifteen  months  ago.  The  country  has  re¬ 
fused  to  be  ‘  rushed  ’  in  this  way ;  and  the  public  sentiment 
to-day  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign.  There  has  been  time  to  examine  how  far 
the  present  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
Empire  stands  in  need  of  ‘  fiscal  revolution,’  and  what  are  the 
reasons  for  believing  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  fair  promises 
will  be  realised. 

A  very  little  inquiry  was  sufficient  to  show  that  if  there  is 
any  danger  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  drifting  apart  from 
the  Mother  Country,  that  danger  certainly  does  not  arise 
from  any  unfair  treatment  of  the  colonies  by  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  matter  of  financial  or  commercial  relations. 
Their  produce  comes  into  our  markets  untaxed.  The  self- 
governing  Colonies  bear  no  share,  or  a  quite  insignificant 
share,  of  Imperial  burdens.  They  place  duties  on  imports 
from  Great  Britain  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  their 
own  manufactures.  Of  late  they  have,  both  to  their  own 
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and  our  advantage,  diminished  the  duty  on  British  as 
compared  with  foreign  imports  ;  but  it  nevertheless  remains 
the  policy  of  almost  all  Colonial  statesmen  to  prevent  the 
serious  competition  of  British  with  Colonial  manufactures 
in  the  Colonial  market. 

We  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  great  Colonies  choose  to  manage  their  own  financial  and 
commercial  affairs  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  when  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  Imperial  burdens  or  the  commercial  relations  inter 
se  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  facts.  What  happened  in  Canada  last  summer 
illustrates  very  clearly  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
Colonies  regard  British  manufactures.  Last  June  Mr. 
Fielding,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  represented  to 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  that  Canadian  woollen 
manufacturers,  and  politicians  in  sympathy  with  them,  were 
complaining  loudly  of  their  inability  to  contend  against  the 
unfair  competition  of  British  manufacturers.  ‘  In  the 
‘  better  grades  of  wool,’  said  Mr.  Fielding,  ‘  Canadians  could 
‘  compete  with  all  persons,  even  the  British  manufacturer,’ 
but  unfortunately  British  woollen  goods,  such  as  cloths, 
tweeds,  overcoatings,  wearing  apparel,  and  the  like,  were  little 
better  than  ‘  shoddy  goods  of  an  inferior  character,  against 
‘  which  they  ought  to  legislate.’  He  then  proceeded  to  ask 
the  House,  in  order  to  favour  ‘  pure  woollen  ’  against  ‘  shoddy 
‘  goods,’  to  raise  the  duty  against  British  woollens  till  the 
British  preference  over  the  foreigner  was  almost  swept  away. 
This  was  precisely  the  language  used  centuries  ago  by 
English  and  Scottish  woollen  manufacturers,  who  sought, 
and  obtained  from  their  Legislatures,  against  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  the  same  protection  which  Canadians  now  impose 
against  that  of  the  Mother  Country. 

Since  the  Glasgow  speech  no  more  has  been  heard  of  the 
plan  of  assigning  certain  industries  to  the  Colonies,  and 
reserving  certain  others  as  the  monopoly  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  in  these  British  preserves  within  the  great 
colonies  that  our  manufacturers  were  to  enjoy  an  ever¬ 
growing  market,  without  any  risk  from  local  competition  ! 
We  should  like  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  Canadian  Dominion,  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
and  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  on  these  interesting 
suggestions  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ! 
The  sooner  they  are  forgotten  the  better.  As  regards  his 
main  scheme  of  Colonial  preference,  the  examination  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  has  raised  the  greatest  doubts 
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as  to  its  practicability  in  the  minds  of  many  who  were  at 
first  inclined  to  welcome  the  idea.  In  Canada,  of  course,  the 
proposal  to  tax  all  corn  coming  into  England,  which  does 
not  come  from  Canada,  is  exceedingly  popular.  In  Australia, 
howeyer,  a  ‘scientific  tariff’  is  regarded  with  much  less 
enthusiasm,  and  an  attitude  of  expectation,  till  it  is  clear 
what  Australia  is  to  get  out  of  it,  is  maintained.  The 
Government  of  India  looks  with  genuine  alarm  at  the 
prospect  of  a  wide  departure  from  their  Free  Trade  system. 
On  the  whole,  it  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  has  made  much  way  in  convincing  Englishmen  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  of  the  practicability  of  his  plans,  whilst  at 
home  they  feel  a  not  unreasonable  dislike  to  what  looks  like 
the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  taxing  the  commonest  food  of 
the  poorest  of  the  people,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  thriving  industries  of  their  very  prosperous  kinsmen 
across  the  seas. 

As  the  discussion  has  proceeded,  the  tendency  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  followers  has  been  to  insist  more  and 
more  on  the  direct  advantages  that  his  proposals  would  bring 
to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  let  the 
Imperial  branch  of  his  case  fall  more  and  more  into  the 
background.  This  is  in  some  respects  unfortunate.  The 
consolidation  of  the  Empire  is  at  least  a  noble  object  for 
statesmen  and  people  to  aim  at.  That  the  Chamberlain 
policy  would  in  fact  tend  to  Imperial  consolidation  we  do 
not  belie  re.  Already  the  dragging  of  the  Colonies  into  our 
home  party  controversies  has  done  harm.  And  a  long 
vista  of  tariff  bargaining  between  the  old  country  and 
the  young  nations  beyond  the  seas  affords  no  pleasant  pro¬ 
spect  in  the  future.  But  the  appeal  which  is  made  to 
Englishmen  on  the  fiscal  rather  than  on  the  political 
advantages  of  tariff  reform  is  based  on  different,  and 
generally  on  much  lower,  considerations.  We  find  in  the 
language  used  by  advocates  of  the  Tariff  Eeform  League 
to  the  electorate  little  that  is  ‘  Imperial,’  little  that  can  be 
called  patriotic,  whilst  every  attempt  is  made  to  fan  popular 
prejudice  and  flatter  popular  ignorance  by  charging  every 
diminution  of  local  business,  every  loss  alleged  to  have 
fallen  on  the  local  pocket,  to  the  ‘  unfair  competition’  of  the 
hated  ‘  foreigner.’  The  ‘  search  for  ruined  industries  ’  has 
been  vigorously  plied,  and  with  singularly  little  success  if  the 
broad  field  of  British  industries  and  employment  is  kept  in 
view.  But  wherever  locally  some  particular  business  has 
failed,  wherever  some  factory  or  mill  has  been  gpven  up,  in 
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consequence  maybe  of  the  successful  competition  of  more 
favourably  situated  works  in  some  other  part  of  England,  it 
is  always  possible  and  popular  to  attribute  the  local  loss  to 
unfair  competition  from  abroad.  Here,  as  we  see  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  own  speeches,  and  still  more  in  the  speeches 
of  the  smaller  men  who  take  their  cue  from  him,  is  a  rich 
field,  which  the  electioneerer  may  work  with  some  prospect 
of  reward.  About  the  great  triumphs  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  world  which  the  British  nation,  founding 
on  Free  Trade,  has  won — as,  for  instance,  in  shipbuilding, 
in  the  ocean  carrying  trade,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery — silence  is  maintained.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Helens  and  Gateshead  much  is  said  about  glass  bottles, 
much  near  Birmingham  about  buttons,  much  at  Luton 
about  straw  bonnets.  Even  the  local  cases,  when  examined, 
bring  little  support  to  substantiate  the  allegations  of  tariff 
reformers ;  but  where  there  has  been  from  any  cause  local 
suffering,  it  is  natural  that  sufferers  should  be  willing,  with¬ 
out  much  discrimination,  to  make  trial  of  the  first  prescrip¬ 
tion  which  is  vehemently  pressed  upon  them. 

It  is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  absorption  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  political  results  to  the  Empire  of 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  Colonial  preference  caused  him 
at  first  to  give  too  little  attention  to  the  fiscal  consequences 
which  would  result  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  its  adoption  of  the  new  principles. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  anticipations,  the  campaign 
in  favour  of  Colonial  preference  on  high  Imperial  grounds 
became  very  soon  merged  in  a  grand  effort  to  reconstruct 
for  our  own  advantage  our  commercial  and  industrial  system 
on  the  old  abandoned  doctrines  of  Protection.  Mr.  Chaplin, 
with  much  support  from  the  landlord  and  the  farmer  class, 
who  incorrectly  consider  themselves  to  constitute  the  whole 
agricultural  interest,  saw  his  opportunity.  Manufacturers, 
whose  prices  were  lower  than  they  liked,  owing  in  part  to 
foreign  competition,  saw  theirs.  The  German,  the  French, 
and  the  American  systems  were  cried  up,  and  English  Free 
Trade  was  cried  down,  because  in  these  countries  producers 
get  high  prices,  whilst  here  it  was  declared  agriculture  and 
even  manufactures  can  no  longer  hold  their  own.  An 
imaginary  golden  age  in  the  days  before  Cobden,  when  a 
much  more  numerous  peasantry,  inhabiting  picturesque 
rural  villages,  tilled  the  fertile  farms  of  a  thriving  tenantry, 
was  held  up  as  an  example  of  what  might  again  come 
about  would  Englishmen  only  adopt  ‘the  fiscal  system 
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‘  adopted  bj  every  nation  but  themselves.*  Free  Trade  was 
driving  the  people  wholesale  from  the  land  to  crowd  the 
slums  of  our  great  cities  and  fill  the  ranks  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  All  this  might  do  very  well  for  one-sided  public 
meetings;  but,  after  all,  the  great  majority  of  English¬ 
men  do  not  go  to  meetings,  and  in  the  meantime  they  were 
looking  into  the  matter  for  themselves.  History,  and  their 
own  grandfathers,  told  them  of  the  disastrous  condition  of 
agriculture  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  :  how  labour¬ 
ers  then  starved  upon  the  fields,  because  they  could  get  no 
work  elsewhere,  on  wages  that  they  would  now  refuse  with 
contempt.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  recently  pointed  out  to 
them  that,  though  the  people  were  leaving  the  rural  for  the 
urban  districts,  this  was  a  movement  going  on  in  other 
countries,  and  that  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States 
the  change  was  taking  place  more  rapidly  than  in  England. 
Official  statistics  sliow  that  the  wages  are  higher  here  than 
in  any  country  of  Europe,  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
cheaper,  and  that  the  English  labourer  works  for  far  fewer 
hours  than  his  fellow-labourer  on  the  Continent.  Still,  all 
this  might  well  be — indeed  the  facts  could  hardly  be  disputed ; 
but  were  we  in  the  midst  of  present  prosperity  beginning  to 
fall  behind  in  the  race  with  other  nations,  as  a  commercial 
and  industrial  people?  Again  facts  had  to  be  looked  into 
for  an  answer,  and  once  more  the  answer  that  they  give  it  is 
not  easy  to  dispute. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  one  solid  fact  on  his  side.  He  can 
show  that  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  some  indus¬ 
tries,  notably  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  have  in  the  last  few 
years  made  much  more  rapid  advances  than  in  England. 
He  does  not,  however,  show  that  this  is  due  to  their  protective 
system.  It  is  only  quite  lately  that  Germany  has  developed 
her  mining  wealth  and  become  a  great  industrial  nation  of 
the  first  rank.  By  what  conceivable  manipulation  of  our 
fiscal  methods  could  we  have  prevented  the  extraordinary 
industrial  expansion  of  Germany  and  the  United  States? 
In  those  countries  it  may  be  granted  that  producers  are 
enabled  to  maintain  artificially  very  high  prices  against 
consumers  at  home,  whilst  they  sell  to  us  and  to  other 
foreigners  on  terms  far  more  favourable  to  buyers.  The 
German  fiscal  system,  excluding  foreign  competition  from 
the  home  market,  makes  the  producer  the  master  on  his 
own  terms  of  that  market.  Is  this  an  end  at  which  to  aim,  if 
we  consider  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
public?  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Tariff  Commission,  it  is  true. 
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examining  into  the  position  of  our  iron  and  steel  trades, 
is  most  favourably  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the 
German  method.  ‘  The  relative  decline,’  they  say,  ‘  of  the 
‘  British  iron  and  steel  industry  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
‘  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Germany,  having 
‘  secured  control  of  their  home  markets  by  means  of  high 
‘  tariffs  and  an  organised  system  for  the  regulation  of  their 
‘  export  trade,  are  in  the  position  to  dump  their  surplus 

*  products  upon  the  British  and  other  markets  irrespective 
‘  of  cost.’  They  declare,  therefore,  against  the  British  system 
of  free  imports,  which  makes  dumping  possible ;  and  they 
recommend  such  a  revision  of  our  fiscal  system  as  would 
check  dumping,  ‘  maintain  as  far  as  possible  our  export  trade 

*  to  foreign  countries,  develop  our  colonial  markets,  and 
‘  increase  the  employment  of  the  working  classes.’  These 
objects  can  be  obtained,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
Commissioners,  by  our  adopting  the  following  system  : — 

‘  (a)  A  General  Tariff,  consisting  of  a  low  scale  of  duties,  for 
foreign  countries  which  admit  British  wares  on  fair  terms. 

‘  {b)  A  Preferential  Tariff,  lorver  than  the  General  Tariff,  for  those 
of  our  Colonies  which  give  adequate  preference  to  British  manufactures, 
and  framed  w’ith  a  view  to  securing  freer  trade  within  the  British 
Empire. 

‘  (c)  A  Maximum  Tariff,  consisting  of  comparatively  higher  duties, 
but  subject  to  reduction  by  negotiation  to  the  level  of  the  General 
Tariff’ 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  remarkable  report 
is  not  signed  by  Sir  George  Ryder,  late  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Customs,  who  it  seems  became  ‘  a  member  of  the 
Commission  in  a  consultative  capacity  only,’  and  who  must, 
therefore,  not  be  taken  to  give  his  approval  to  the  conclusions 
flowing  from  these  consultations.  Representatives  of  the 
Colonies  on  the  Commission  are  also,  we  are  told,  there  as 
advisers  only,  holding,  so  to  speak,  ‘  watching  briefs  ’  for 
their  own  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  are  not  responsible  for 
the  report. 

The  public  will  look  forward  with  lively  expectation  for 
future  reports  of  this  remarkable  Commission.  Will  the 
investigation  of  other  trades  and  industries  confirm  the 
conclusions  they  have  so  far  arrived  at,  in  contemplating 
the  great  British  iron  and  steel  industry  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  are  longing  ‘  to  control  the  British 
‘  market  ’  ?  The  three  tariffs  so  far  lend  themselves  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  ;  who  apparently  have  indulged  dreams  of  an  enlarged 
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power  being  some  day  granted  to  the  Executive  to  operate 
independently  of  Parliament  upon  our  national  tariff.  It 
would  be  so  easy  for  Parliament  to  impose  by  Statute  on 
a  Department  of  State  the  duty  of  determining  from  time 
to  time  in  which  of  the  three  classes  a  foreign  nation  or 
colony  is  to  be  placed!  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
power  of  ‘  retaliation  * — that  is,  of  placing  on  a  less  favour¬ 
able  tariff  a  State  which  does  not  give  us  the  trade  advan¬ 
tages  for  which  we  ask — may  be  utilised  against  a  Colony  as 
well  as  against  ‘  the  foreigner.’  The  recent  increase  of  the 
Canadian  duties  on  British  woollens  might,  for  instance, 
justify  us  in  taxing  Canadian  imports  to  England  on  the 
‘  higher  scale,’  as  solicitors  would  say.  This  seems  to  be  an 
attempt  to  introduce  Lord  Lansdowne’s  ‘  loaded  revolver  ’ 
even  among  friends.  It  is  very  intelligible  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Colonies  preferred  not  to  sign  the  report. 

The  Board  of  Trade  figures  and  statistics  have  dealt  a 
heavy  blow  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  contention  that  the  growth 
of  British  commerce  and  industry  has  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  only  fiscal  revolution  can  avert  decay.  This  theory 
was  based  on  the  excess  of  imports  into,  over  exports  from, 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  tariff  reformers  before  the  fiscal 
campaign  had  lasted  many  weeks  were  seriously  arguing 
that  England  was  being  ruined  by  the  quantity  of  com¬ 
modities  that  ‘  the  foreigner  ’  in  response  to  English  orders 
was  pouring  upon  our  shores.  These  things  arrived  in  such 
great  quantities,  and  moreover  came  in  so  cheap,  that 
Englishmen  were  being  ruined !  This  was  the  famous  ‘  dust- 
‘  heap  of  Europe  ’  argument — plausible  enough  if  one  could 
but  rid  one’s  mind  of  the  belief  that  trade  is  the  exchange 
of  commodities,  and  at  the  same  time  forget  that  the 
interests  of  consumers  have  some  importance  in  commerce  ! 
The  Board  of  Trade  Blue-Books  sweep  away  this  nonsense  by 
showing  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  we  are  living 
on  our  capital.  Men’s  own  eyes  everywhere  confirm  the 
conclusions  of  that  department.  In  all  directions  we  see 
expansion  and  growing  wealth,  nowhere  decay ;  beyond  that 
occasional  depression  and  temporary  lack  of  employment 
which  so  mysteriously  aflaict,  apparently  in  cycles,  our  own 
and  other  countries. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  has  come  very  opportunely 
to  remind  Englishmen  that  they  must  not  look  in  matters 
of  trade  and  commerce  entirely  through  the  spectacles  oi 
producers.  Sugar-growers  in  British  Colonies,  and  sugar- 
refiners  at  home,  are  entitled  to  be  heard ;  but  so  are  the 
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people  in  England  who  consume  sugar  themselves,  or  use  it 
in  further  processes  of  manufacture.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  action  of  our  Government  in  the  matter 
of  the  Sugar  Convention.  To  seek  the  abolition  of  foreign 
bounties  was  right  and  wise  on  general  grounds,  and  in  the 
ultimate  interest  of  the  world  at  large  ;  but  in  itself  cheap 
sugar  for  England  was  not  a  misfortune  but  a  blessing. 
That  the  rise  in  sugar  has  been  entirely  due  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  we  do  not  believe.  But  no  doubt  the  Couvention 
has  contributed  to  the  rise ;  and  it  has  prevented  us,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  keen  demand  for  sugar  in  England, 
from  getting  certain  cheap  supplies,  which  have  consequently 
gone  to  benefit  other  nations.  Negotiation,  like  retaliation, 

,  ties  our  hands  instead  of  restoring  to  us  what  Mr.  Balfour 
would  call  *  our  freedom  of  action.* 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  tariff  reformers 
ring  with  the  denunciation  of  ‘  free  imports.*  For  the  sake 
of  England  something  most  be  done  to  check  this  terrible 
infliction — that  is  the  constant  burden  of  their  song.  We 
ought,  it  is  said,  to  produce  at  home,  though  often  we  cannot 
do  it  so  cheaply  or  so  well  as  we  can  be  supplied  from  abroad ; 
therefore  shot  out  or  hamper  foreign  produce  and  make  by 
tariflF  arrangements  a  better  price  for  the  products  of  home 
industry.  That  is  the  argument  invariably  used  to  the 
electorate  when  a  follower  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  candidate. 
Why  any  one  who  uses  it  should  object  to  be  classed  as  a 
Protectionist  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  for  this  is  the  very 
essence  of  all  Protectionism — such  as  it  was  known  in 
England  before  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  such  as  it  exists  to-day  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States. 

Of  course  there  are  men  in  the  Cabinet,  and  at  the  head 
of  them  the  Prime  Minister,  who  would  not  themselves  hold 
this  language.  They  know  as  well  as  the  Free  Trade  League 
itself  that  theory  and  experience  have  alike  demonstrated 
the  mischief  of  framing  a  tariff  for  the  sake  of  enhancing 
prices.  Mr.  Balfour  in  Edinburgh  appeared  to  make  the 
intention  with  which  a  tariff  was  imposed  the  true  test  of 
whether  or  not  it  was  protective.  There  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  as  to  the  motives,  inteutions,  and  objects  with  which 
high  import  duties  have  been  imposed  by  Continental 
nations,  by  Americans,  and  by  British  colonists.  Yet  theirs 
are  the  systems  held  up  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  examples 
for  us  to  follow.  In  those  countries  men  who  advocate 
Protection  are  not  afraid  to  call  themselves  Protectionists, 
and  to  avow  that  the  increase  of  the  price  of  the  home 
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product  is  the  very  end  they  are  seeking.  Mr.  Balfour,  it 
may  be,  can  only  bring  himself  to  contemplate  tariffs  as  a 
means  for  obtaining  an  enlarged  Free  Trade — the  admission 
of  our  exports  unhampered,  or  at  least  less  hampered,  into 
foreign  markets.  He  would  not  put  a  duty  on  American 
produce  in  order  to  handicap  Americans  as  foreigners  in 
the  British  market,  but  he  would  like  to  be  empowered 
to  threaten  them  with  a  duty,  and  so  induce  them  for 
their  own  sakes  as  well  as  ours  to  make  their  markets  as 
free  as  our  own.  Where  does  all  this  leave  room  for  the 
great  policy  of  Colonial  preference  ? 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  ever  publicly 
accepted  the  root  principle  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League — 
a  belief  in  the  evil  attaching  to  unrestricted  imports.  In  his 
‘  Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade  ’  it  is  the  fear  lest  ultimately 
there  should  be  no  imports  at  all  that  weighs  with  him! 
We  mist  import,  he  argues,  or  starve ;  but  we  cannot  get 
imports  unless  we  can  create  exports  to  pay  for  them.  How, 
if  our  manufactures  are  ruined  by  foreign  competition,  can 
we  export  anything  but  coal,  our  capital,  which  is  daily 
diminishing ;  and  which  moreover  goes  to  strengthen  that 
very  competition  of  which  we  are  complaining  ?  This  is  the 
kind  of  conundrum  dear  to  the  subtle  mind  of  the  Prime 
Minister ;  but  the  facts  do  not  seem  in  the  present  condition 
of  British  trade  to  present  any  real  danger  of  that  sort. 
Mr.  Balfour  in  his  famous  pamphlet  again  and  again  de¬ 
clares  himself  a  Free  Trader.  By  means  of  negotiation 
and  retaliation  he  would  attempt  to  destroy  the  barriers 
which  keep  our  wares  out  of  foreign  and  colonial  markets,  and 
to  raise  a  bulwark  against  the  unfair  dumping  of  commodities 
upon  our  shores  by  the  great  Trusts  that  flourish  in  Pro¬ 
tectionist  countries.  Whilst  we  fully  admit  the  difference  of 
the  standpoints  from  which  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
regard  the  fiscal  controversy,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  both 
equally  interested  in  proving  that  Protectionist  countries  fight 
or  negotiate  their  way  into  other  protected  markets  more 
successfully  than  does  a  Free  Trade  country,  like  our  own. 
Does  the  superiority  of  the  fiscal  systems  of  France  and 
Germany  open  up  to  Frenchman  and  German  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  from  which  Free  Trade  England 
is  excluded?  The  evidence  is  all  the  other  way,  viz. 
that  English  wares  penetrate  into  the  American  market  in 
greater  quantities  than  the  wares  of  our  Protectionist  rivals. 
If  retaliation  or  negotiation  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  tend 
to  bring  about  Free  Trade  between  nations,  Mr.  Balfour’s 
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and  Lord  Lansdowne’s  desire  to  have  recourse  to  these 
weapons  would  deserve  some  support.  But  since  history 
and  experience  show  that  tariff  retaliation,  instead  of  miti¬ 
gating  tariffs,  tends  to  make  them  more  severe,  and  that  tariff 
wars  inflict  the  most  terrible  loss  on  the  nations  who  engage 
in  them,  the  British  people  are  fully  entitled  in  the  meantime 
to  press  these  statesmen  again  and  again  to  explain  the 
grounds  of  the  belief  on  which  their  policy  is  founded,  and 
to  disclose  more  specifically  the  nature  of  their  proposed 
remedy. 

The  fiscal  agitation  has  at  all  events  succeeded  in  making 
one  or  two  important  points  in  the  controversy  stand  out  clear. 
If  Protectionist  principles  are  to  be  adopted,  it  is  impossible 
to  pick  and  choose  between  the  industries  and  interests 
that  have  a  right  to  protection.  Manufacturers  cannot  be 
favoured  at  the  same  time  that  similar  favours  are  refused 
to  agriculture.  The  medicine  of  Protection  cannot  be  taken 
in  homoeopathic  doses.  If  it  be  accepted  at  all,  it  must 
be  as  a  great  principle,  whose  application  can  be  indefinitely 
extended.  Who  is  to  be  protected,  and  how  much  protection 
is  to  be  given  him,  are  questions  to  which  no  limit  can  be 
assigned.  It  is  here  that  political  pressure  in  Protectionist 
countries  find  its  opportunity,  the  ultimate  result  being  a 
tariff  of  elaborate  minuteness  intended  to  conciliate  powe^ul 
interests  which  can  muster  votes — a  tariff  which  from  the 
financial  point  of  view  is  the  reverse  of  ‘  scientific.’ 

When  we  survey  the  whole  field  of  the  fiscal  discussion 
since  Mr.  Chamberlain  started  on  his  crusade,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  blind  to  the  marked  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  towards  his  policy. 
What  promised  at  one  time  to  be  a  vigorous  popular  agitation 
has  fallen  very  flat,  and  tariff  reformers  are  themselves  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  political  lethargy  of  the  times  !  Even  amongst 
those  who  are  not  Free  Traders  there  is  a  very  general  feeling 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposals  will  not  do,  and  that  if 
tariff  reform  is  to  come  at  all  it  must  be  on  different  lines. 
Many  manufacturers  are  ready  to  welcome  a  general  import 
duty  on  manufactures  from  abroad,  and  rumour  is  busy  with 
the  anticipation  that  the  next  Budget  will  propose  a  5  per 
cent,  or  10  per  cent,  tax  on  all  commodities  landed  upon  our 
shores,  with  the  exception  of  food  and  raw  material. 
‘  Where  does  agriculture  come  in  ?  ’  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
ask  once  more ;  or  if  he  does  not,  Mr.  Chaplin  and  the 
agriculturists  will  know  the  reason  why. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  is  any  real  ground  for 
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anticipating  such  a  startling  reversal  of  the  fiscal  system 
upheld  by  English  statesmen  for  two  generations ;  and  we 
shall  not  here  treat  the  rumour  seriously.  It  would  be 
a  change  in  the  whole  direction  and  tendency  of  the  fiscal 
developements  of  recent  years.  Were  ‘  fiscal  reform  ’  of  this 
sort  attempted  we  should  hear  no  more  complaints  of  the 
‘  political  lethargy  ’  of  the  people.  Popular  interest  would 
he  stirred  to  its  depths  by  proposals  so  essentially  retro¬ 
grade.  Year  by  year,  decade  by  decade,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  raise  a  greater  proportion  of  the  national  revenue 
out  of  direct  taxation,  a  less  proportion  out  of  indirect 
taxation,  including  under  that  term  all  Customs  duties,  and 
the  Excise  duties  on  beer  and  spirits. 

In  1841-2  the  proportion  of  indirect 
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In  recent  years  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have 
sometimes  spoken  as  if  the  equality  of  contribution  from 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  which  has  now  been  reached 
was  an  object  to  be  constantly  aimed  at.  No  responsible 
statesman  has  yet  urged  the  policy  of  actually  reversing  the 
movement  of  modern  times.  A  large  transfer  of  burdens 
from  the  shoulders  of  income-taxpayers  to  those  of  the 
general  consumer  would  meet  with  vehement  opposition  of 
a  kind  which  no  prudent  Ministry  would  like  to  encounter. 
It  is  doubtless  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Ministerial 
party  to  discover  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy, 
which,  though  approved  by  the  party  caucuses,  committees, 
and  newspapers,  is  most  unpopular  in  the  country — a  sub¬ 
stitute  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  himself  accept,  not  of 
course  as  being  all  he  wants,  but  as  affording  a  position  from 
which  he  might  make  further  advances.  This  is  the  natural 
aim  of  the  party  manager  and  of  the  mere  political  partisan, 
high  or  low.  But  things  have  gone  too  far  now  for  party 
management  to  save  the  situation.  Free  Trade  and  Pro¬ 
tection  are  incompatible  policies.  They  are  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  conflict,  however  inconvenient  this  may  be  to  party 
exigencies,  and  the  nation  to  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
himself  appealed  will  decide  the  issue. 
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Still  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  for  Free  Traders  to  rely 
for  victory  entirely  upon  the  success  they  have  won  in  the 
gfreat  fiscal  debate  of  the  nation.  Organisation  and  electoral 
effort  are  required  if  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  free  trade 
principles  still  held  by  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen. 
In  organising  a  great  party  on  a  new  political  basis  Mr. 
Chambei'lain  has  achieved  a  success  not  a  little  disconcerting 
to  the  regular  staff,  and  more  faithful  of  the  rank  and  file, 
of  orthodox  Conservatism.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  Home 
Rule  controversy,  it  is  very  possible  for  an  organisation  to 
include  a  great  majority  of  a  party,  and  yet,  because  it  is 
founded  on  an  impossible  principle,  to  fail  permanently  in 
winning  the  general  confidence  of  the  people.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  has  won  to  his  standard  the  majority  of  the  Conservative 
party ;  but  he  has  repelled  a  very  large  number  of  Liberal 
Unionists,  and  Liberal  or  Moderate  Conservatives,  without 
whose  assistance  the  Unionist  Party  would  never  have  held 
power.  That  he  has  gone  very  far  towards  constructing 
a  great  political  party  upon  the  basis  of  protection  we  should 
be  the  last  to  deny ;  but  it  is  a  party  of  which  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  not  be  the  same  as  in  that  Unionist  Party  which 
has  virtually  governed  the  country  for  the  last  nineteen 
years.  The  ultra-Conservatives  will  have  gained  the  power 
that  the  more  moderate  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists 
have  lost.  In  the  constituencies  the  latter  are  fast  rejoining 
their  old  party  under  the  belief  that  the  Union  is  no  longer 
in  danger,  and  that  this  course  is  the  most  effective  method 
of  defeating  Protection.  The  rally  of  Unionists,  Liberal 
and  Conservative,  on  December  1  last  at  Devonshire  House 
to  protest  against  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  proved  the 
futility  of  the  assertion  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  no 
alternative  but  Home  Rule  or  Protection.  It  is  as  absurd 
to  suggest  that  the  statesmen  who  lead  the  Unionist  Free 
Traders  are  indifferent  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  as 
to  accuse  them  of  ‘  Little  Englandism.’  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Lord  James,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  are, 
for  instance,  quite  as  alive  as  any  man  in  the  present  ministry 
to  what  belongs  to  the  greatness  of  empire.  Lord  Goschen 
and  Lord  Avebury  are  surely  ‘  Imperialists  ’  in  any  rational 
sense  which  the  words  can  bear ;  whilst  they  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  and  comprehension  of  the  commercial  interests  of  their 
country  as  a  whole,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  may  well  envy. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  continued  to  maintain  silence  on  the 
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fiscal  topic  since  the  speech  in  Edinburgh  upon  which  we 
commented  in  our  last  number.  He  is  supported  bj  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself^ 
on  the  ground  that  he  practically  favours  his  policy,  and 
by  many  Unionists  attached  to  Free  Trade,  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy.  The  Prime  Minister  is  apparently  not  unwilling  to 
maintain  the  ambiguity  of  his  attitude;  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  could  not  continue  an  hour  longer  than  he  himself 
chose.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  rash  to 
speculate  upon  what  action  he  may  ultimately  take.  This 
however  will  not  affect  the  political  conduct  of  sincere  Free 
Trade  Unionists  who  are  determined  to  do  their  utmost  in 
support  of  a  cause  which  they  believe  to  be  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Empire.  In  the 
words  of  the  Unionist  Free  Trade  Club  *Our  policy  is  a 
‘  practical  one :  viz. — actively  to  support  Free  Trade,  and 
‘  to  oppose  Protection  in  all  its  forms,  and  under  whatever 
*  name  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  country.’ 


No.  CCCCXII.  will  be  publiehed  in, April. 


